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State of Aſia at the time of the di iſeaveries of * 
Portugueſe. 


50 


of CHINA. T © 


1 
* 


— Hrn Spain was enjoying the conn 
_ . of America, while Portugal was lord» 

5 ing it over the coaſts of Africa and a 
| ſia, while the commerce of Europe 
was aſſuming a new face, and the great revalu- 
tion in the Chriſtian religion producing a change 
in the intereſts of ſo many princes, let us exa- 
mine into the tate of the remainder of our ancient 
world. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century '® we 
left the line of Gengis · kan poſſeſſed of the ſupreme 
power in China, India, and Perſia, and the Far- 
tars carrying devaſtation as far as Poland amd 
Hungary. The branch of this victorious family 
who reigned in China, were called Tven. This 
name bears no ſort of reſemblance to that of Octai- 
kan, nor to that of his brother Coblai, whoſe po- 
ſterity reigned an entire century. Thoſe conque- 

Vol. III. A rors 


* 


ans, 


N of. Part v. 


rors adopted the Chineſe manners together with 


2 Chineſe name. All uſurpers would be glad to 


eſerve by law what they have extorted by arms; 

ere it not for that natural deſire of peaceably 
enjoying what hath been forcibly acquired, there 
would be no ſociety upon earth. The Tartars 
found ſuch excellent laws among the conquered, 
that they ſubmitted to be governed by them, the 
better to eſtabliſh their empire. Above all, they 
carefully obſerved that no man ſhall be either go- 
vernor or judge in the province where he was 
born; an admirable law, and moreover conve- 
nient for the-conquerors, 

That ancient principle of morality and politics, 
by which children are made to pay ſo great a re- 


_ , pee to their parents, and which makes the Chi» 


neſe Jook upon the Emperor as their common fa- 
ther, ſoon accuſtomed the nation to voluntary o- 
bedience. The fucceeding generation forgot the 
blood which the preceding had ſpilt. There were 
nine emperors ſucceſſively of the ſame Tartar fa- 
mily; while the Chineſe annals make no mention 


ofthe leaſt attempt to expel thoſe foreigners. It -*1 


is true, one of the great grandſons of Gengis-kan 
was aſſaſſinated in bis palace; but by a Tartar 
ind his next heir ſucceeded him without the leaſt 
1 drance. x | VE 6 6 he : | : 
At length, theſe conquerors were deſtroyed, by 
the ſame cauſe that ruined the caliphs, and that 
formerly. dethroned the kings of Perſia and Aſſy- 


ria; this was luxury. The ninth emperor of the 


race of Gengis-kan, ſurrounded with women and 
Wich lamas or prieſts who governed him by turn, 
excited the contempt and courage of his people. 
The bonzes, enemies to the lamas, were the firſt 
authors of the revolution. A fellow who had 
been ſervant in a convent of bonzes, putting 
himſelf at the head of a few banditti, ſet up tn 
e 
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Chap. 1. Of Chind. © 2 Þ 
chief of thoſe whom the court called rebels. There 
are twenty ſuch inſtances in the Roman, and eſpe- 
cially the Greek empire. The globe is a vaſt 
ſtage, on which the ſame tragedy is acted under 
different names. | elne 
This adventurer expelled the Tartar race in 
1357, and began the family or dynaſty, named p 
Ming, the one and twentieth of the Chineſe em- 
pire. They fat upon the throne. 276 years; but 
<p were at length obliged to yield to the deſcendents 
: of thoſe ſame Tartars whom they had dethroned. 
: The moſt learned, the moſt opulent, and moſt 
policied nations, have been always conquered by . 
a ſavage, poor, and iron race. Nothing but the 
| great improvement of artillery at length could 
bring the weak to a level with the robuſt, aud 
check the barbardus nations. In the ſeconu chup- 
ter of the firſt part, we obſerved, that the Chineſe» 
did not as yet make uſe of cannon, though they 
had been long acquainted with gunpowde.. 
The reſtorer of the Chineſe empire took the 
name of Taitſou, and was celebrated both as a 
foldier and as a legiſlator, One of his firſt acts 
authority was, to reſtrain” the inſolence of the 
bonzes, with whom he was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed, as having been their ſervant, He made a 
law, that no Chineſe ſhould embrace the profeſſion 
-of a bonze before the age of forty, and extended 
the ſame to the bonzeſſes. The Czar Peter the 
Great followed this example in our days in Ruf- 
fia, But the violent attachment to their proſeſ- 
fion, and the ſpirit which animates all great bo- 
dies, ſoon rendered the Chineſe bonzes and the 
Ruſſian monks victorious over an excellent A; 
and indeed it has been found much eaſier in all 
countries to aboliſh than to reform inveterate 
cuſtoms, —© 1 35 2000 SHIBERR- > 
It ſeems that Taitſou, this ſecond founder of 
A 2 China, 


o 


- 


China, looked upon propagation as the firſt of ai 
duties; for at the ſame time that he diminiſhed ed 
the number of bonzes, moſt of whom lived ſingle, if 
he took care to exclude the eunuchs, who had hi- en 
ther” governed the court, and enervated the na- XY 
tion, from all employments of ſtate. m 

Though the family of Gengis had been baniſh- 1 


ed out of China, thoſe ancient conquerors were 
Nill formidable. A Chineſe emperor, named P 
Nigtſong, was taken priſoner by them in 1444, K 
and carried into the very heart of Tartary. The 9 
Chineſe empire paid an immenſe ranſom for him. 1 
This prince recovered his liberty, but not his J 
crown ; and patiently waited for the death of his e 
brother, who reigned during his captivity, to re- 0 
aſcend the throne. ' 
The empire enjoyed internal tranquillity. Ac- 
cording to the relation of hiſtorians, it was diſ- 
turbed only by a bonze, who wanted to excite | 
the people to revolt, and was beheaded. | 
Neither the religion of the Emperor, nor of the | 
literati underwent any change, fave only that they 
forbid paying the ſame honours to Confucius, 
as had been ſhewn to the memory of kings: A 
moſt ſhameful prohibition, ſince no king had ever 
rendered ſuch ſervices to his country as Confucius ; 
a prohibition, however, which demonſtrates, that 
Confucius was never worſhipped, and that there 
is no idolatrous mixture in the ceremonies with 
which the Chineſe honour their n and the 
manes of great men. 
A ſtrange opinion prevailed at that time in 
China, That there was a ſecret to render man im- 
| mortal. A ſort of quacks like our alchymiſts, 
| boaſted of their being able to compoſe a liquor, 


-which they called the immortal beverage, This 
was the ſubje& of a thouſand fables which over- 
ſpread Aſia, and were taken for real hiſtory. = is 

| ald, 
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Chap. . 


ed immenſe ſums for this receipt; which is juſt as 


if the Orientals believed that our European kings 


ever made a ſerious inquiry after the fountain of 


youth, as well known in the ancient Gallie ro- 


mances, as the cup of immortality in the oriental 
tales, | 
Under the dynaſty of Yven; that is, under the 
poſterity of Gengis-kan, and that of the reſtorers, 
known by the name of Ming, the arts dependent 
on wit and fancy were more cultivated than ever. 
It was neither ſuch wit, nor ſuch fancy as ours; 
yet we find in their little romances the ſame 
ground-work with which all nations are pleaſed ; 
ſuch as unforeſeen misfortunes, unexpected advan- 
tages, or diſcoveries, We meet with very little 
of the abſurd or incredible, like the metamorpho- 
ſes invented by the Greeks, and imbelliſhed by 
Ovid, the Arabian nights entertainment, and 


the fables of Boiardo and Arioſto, The invention 


of the Chineſe fables ſeldom departs from veriſi- 
militude, and always has a moral tendency, _ 

The Chineſe began to have a general taſte for 
theatrical diverſions in the fourteenth century, and 
it has continued ever ſince. It was impoſſible 
they could have borrowed this art of any other 


nation. They were ignorant that ſuch a place as 
Greece ever exiſted; and neither the Turks nor 


Tartars could communicate the Greek perform- 
ances to them. The art was therefore their own 
but a Chineſe tragedy tranſlated lately into French, 
ſhews plainly that they have not brought it to 


perfection. This tragedy, intitled, The orphan of 


Tchao, was written in the fourteenth century, and 


is given us as the beſt extant in that nation. True 


it is that dramatic performances were then in a 
very rude ſtate in Europe ; nay, the art was hardly 


known. It is our characteriſtic to make ourſelves 
5 A3 perfect 


Of China, 3 
ſaid, that more Chineſe emperors than one expendG- 


of cin Part V. 


pat in every thing; and that of the" Chineſe 
been hitherto to continue where they are. 
This tragedy is probably in the ſame taſte as 
Eſchylus's firſt eſſays. The Chineſe, ever ſupe- 
rior.jn moral philoſophy, have made but a ſlender 
progreſs in the other fciences. This is becauſe 
nature has given them plain good ſenſe and under- 
ſending; but no ſtrength of genius. 


They generally write as they paint, without 


knowing the ſecrets of the art. Their paintings 
have been hitherto void of ordonnance, perſpective, 


and clare obſcure ; while their writings partake of 


the ſame weakneſs. But it ſeems that their pro- 
ductions are remarkable for a prudent mediocrity, 
and true ſimplicity, which has not the leaſt taint 
of the bombaſtic ſtyle of the other Orientals. In 
ſuch of their moral tracts as are come to our hands, 
we find no far-fetched parables, no ſtrained and 
unnatural compariſons. They are the only people 
in Aſia that do not ſpeak in enigmas. It is not 


Jong ſince we read fome refieftions of a Chineſe ._ 


ſage, concerning the manner of attaining that 
{mall portion of happineſs of which humanity is 
capable; and theſe reffections are preciſely the 
fame as we find in moſt of our books. 

The theory of phyfic is as yet a ſyſtem of abſur- 
dity and error in China; and yet their phyſicians 
have tolerable practice. Nature would not have 
the life of man dependent on the improvement of 
the medical art. The Greeks knew very well how 
to bleed, without being acquainted with the circula- 
tion of the blood. Experience and good fenſe have 
eſtabliſhed the practice of phyſic all over the world; 
it is every where a conjectural art, which ſometimes 
helps, and ſometimes proves deſtructive to nature. 


Upon the whole, the ſpirit of order and of mo- 


deration, a love for the ſciences, the cultivation 
of the ſeveral arts uſeful to life, and a prodigious 


number of inventions to facilitate the acquirement 


ee 
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Chap. RE 


an advantage the Greeks could not have over the 


Turks. In a word, the Chineſe expelled their 


maſters; while the | Greeks never fo much as 
dreamed of attempting to recover their liberty. 


When we mention the wiſdom which has pre- | 


ſided over the conſtitution of China - theſe four 
thouſand years, we do not pretend to include the 


common people, who in all countries muſt be en- 


tirely employed in manual labour. The ſpirit 
of a nation is ever confined to the few who em- 
ploy, who feed, and who govern the many. And 
indeed this ſpirit of the Chineſe nation is the moſt 
ancient monument ot reaſon in the whole world. 


Notwithſtanding the excellency of this goverti- 
ment, it was disfigured by great abuſes, inſepara- 
bly annexed to human condition, and eſpecially 
to a vaſt empire. The chief of theſe, not reme- 
died till lately, was the cuſtom of expoſing their 


ehildren, in hopes they would be taken care of by 
the opulent. Thus a great number of ſubjects 


were loſt: and the expreme populouſnefs of the 


country hindered the government from preventing 
this miſchief, They looked upon mankind in the 


fame light as the fruits of the earth, great part of 


which is ſuffered to periſh and run to waſte, when 


there is enough left for eating. The Tartar con- 


uerors might have furniſhed ſubſiſtence to thoſe 
ſerted and expoſed children, and formed them 
into colonies to people the deſerts of Tartary. 
But they never thought of it; and even in our 
weſtern part of the. world, where the neceſlity of 
repairing the human ſpecies was much ſtronger, we 


us more miſchief. There was never a foundling- 


hoſpital in London till within theſe few years. It 


requires a yaſt many ages to perfect human nature. 
"Te AE. 


** 


had not yet remedied the ſame evil, though it did 
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of thoſe arts, conſtituted the Chineſe wiſdom. It 
is this that poliſhed the Tartar eonquerors, and 
incorporated them with the nation. This is 


1 


Of the Tartars. 


. A P. | II. 
| Of the Tartars. 


A $ the Chineſe, though twice ſubdued, the 
firſt time by Gengis-kan in the thirteenth 
century, and the ſecond in the ſeventeenth, have 
ever been the firſt people of Aſia in regard to the 
arts and to laws; ſo the Tartars have been the 
firſt in the profeſſion of arms. It is mortifying to 
{| © — human nature, that ftrength ſhould always prevail 
| over. wiſdom; and that thoſe barbarians ſhould 
| have conquered very near our whole hemiſphere as 
| far as mount Atlas. They ſubverted the Roman 
| empire in the fifth century, and conquered Spain, 
| with all that the Romans were poſſeſſed of in A- 
the caliphs of Babylon. 
. Mahmoud, who conquered Perſia and India to- 
wards the end of the tenth century, was a Tartar, 
He is hardly known at preſent in this weſtern part 
of the world, except by the anſwer of a poor wo- 
man that applied to him in India, for juſtice a- 
gainſt a perſon who had robbed and murdered her 
ſon in the province of Yrac in Perſia: How would 


Sultan: and why then did you conquer, when you 
could not govern us? replied the mother. 
Gengis-kan marched from the very further end 
of Tartary at the end of the twelfth century, to 
conquer India, China, Perſia, and Ruſſia. Ba- 
toucan, one of his ſons, ravaged as far as the 
frontiers of Germany. Of the vaſt empire of Cap- 
ſhac, Batoucan's ſhare, there remains no more 


__ - ſcendents under the protection of the Turks. 
LTamerlane, who ſubdued fo great a part of | 


frica: we have afterwards ſeen how they ſubdued 


vou have me do juſtice at ſuch a diſtance ? ſaid the 


than Crim Tartary, which is poſſeſſed by his de- 


ops rt. tee eos. LES. 2 Ar 


Chap.'3. Of the Mogul. '9 
ſia, was a Tartar, and alſo of the line of Gen | 
Uſſum Caſſam, who reigned in Perſia, was * 
wiſe born in Tartary, _ 18 
In ſhort, if we dire& our eye to where the Ot- 


tomans came from, we ſhall ſee them riſe from 
the eaſtern ſhore of the Caſpian fea, to ſubje& Aſia 


Minor, Arabia, Egypt, Conſtantinople, and 


Greece, to their yoke. 

Afier ſuch an emigration of conquerors, let us 
ſee what remained in thoſe vaſt deſerts of Tartary 
in the ſixteenth century. To the north of Chins 
were thoſe ſame Monguls and thoſe Manchews 
who made a conqueſt of this country under Gengis, 
and recovered it once more a century ago. They 
profeſſed that religion , whoſe head is the Dalai 
Lama in Little Tibet. Their .deſerts border on 
thoſe of Ruſſia. The country from thence to the 
Caſpian ſea is inhabited by the Elhuts, the Calcas, 


the Calmucks, and a hundred hords of wandering 
Tartars. The Uſbecks did and till do reſide in 


the country of Samarcand ; they are all very poor, 
and do but juſt know that from their country 
iſſued forth thoſe ſwarms, who conquered the 


richeſt provinces of the earth. 


6 III. 
Of the Mogul. 
HE race of Tamerlane reigned in Mogulſtan, 


which kingdom of India had not been en- 
tirely ſubdued by Tamerlane. That conqueror's 


children went to war with one another for the di- 


viſion of his dominions, in the ſame manner as 


the ſucceſſors of Alexander; and India was very 


unhappy. This country, in which the nature of 


the climate inſpires effeminacy, made but a weak 
| ſtand 


10 % ide Mgdl, Pan. 
and againft the poſterity of its eonquerors. Tie 
Sultan Babar, great-grandſon of Tamerlane, ſub- 
dued the whole country, extending from Samar- 
cand as far as Agra. 4.1 
At chat time there were four principal nations 
ſettled in India; the Mahometan Arabians called 

Puatanes, who had kept poſſeſſion of ſome pro- 
vinces ſince the tenth century; the ancient Parſis 4 
or Gebres, who took ſhelter here fince the time of a 
Omar; the Tartars of Gengis-kan and Tamer- of 
lane; and laſtly the real Indians in different tribes. 
TDhe Patan Muſſulmen were ſtill the moſt power- 
ful, fince, towards the year 1530, a muſſulman, 
whoſe name was Chircha, depoſed the Sultan a- hi 
mainm ſom of that Babar, and: obliged him to ; 


take ſhelter. in Perſia. Soliman, the natural ene- 

my of the Perſians, protected the Mahometan a- - 

gainſt the "Tartar uſurpers, whom the Perſians 4 

aſſiſted. Thè conqueror of Rhodes held the ba- 1 

ance in India; and, fo long as Soliman lived, h 
Chircha had a happy reign. It is he that made 

the ſect of the. Oſmanlis the predominant religion : 

of Mogulſtan. That country till enjoys the fine : 

8 

| 

| 

| 


roads bordered with trees, the caravanſeras and 
bagnios, which he built for the conveniency of 
travellers. 

Amaium could not go back! to India till after 
the dcath of Soliman and Chircha, when he was 
reſtored to the crown by an army of Perſians, 
Thus the Indians have bG 


en always fubdued by 

_ foreigners, e F137 4H YN 
Ihe little kingdom of Guzurat, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Surat, was ſtill ſubject to the ancient 
_-Arabians-of India; and this is almoſt all that was 
left in Aſia to thoſe conquerors of ſuch extenſive 
countries, who, as we have already ſeen, carried 
their victorious arms from Perſia as far as the 
ſouthern” provinces of France. They were then 
EY | obliged 


r ef te 1 e 
obliged to lane the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe WW 
- againſt Akebar ſon of Amaioud, and We 1 
© gueſe could not ſave them. #3 
| There was. ſtill a prince heads A hh _— 
, called himſelf the deſcendent of zhatPor ſo great- i 
ly celebrated by Quintus Curtius, under the nane 
; of Porus. Akebar overcame him in battle, ank 
, ſtripped: him of his kingdom. This conqueror r 
f 


did more good in India than Alexander had had 
time to do. His foundations were ious ? 
among others we ſtill admire the great road Bor- 
dered with trees, 1 50 leagues in length, fromm 
gra as far as Lahor; a magnificent monument f 
this conqueror, but ſtill forcher re by =. 
: his ſon Geanguir.'' e « £ 
The peninſula. of India wicking ins b 
"ns yet invaded, except by. the Portgguele,” ue 
made. ſome conqueſts on the cos The vice 
roy, reſiding at Goa, rivalled the rand Mogut” : = 
in pomp and magnificence, and great ſurpaſſed 
bim in naval power. He had thy diſpoſal 1 five 
governments, ."thoſe of Mozambique, Malacca, 
Maſcat, Ormus, and Ceylon. The Portugueſe 
were maſters of the extenſive commerce of Surat, 
and the ſubjects of the Grand Mogul received of 
them the precious commodities of the ſpice-iſlands. 
During the ſpace of forty years the Spaniards did 
_ m— more by America; and when Philip II. 
poſſeſſion of Portugal in 1580, he found him- 
or Sade all at once of the chief ſources of 
wealth in both hemiſpheres, without having had 
the leaſt ſhare in their diſcovery, The Grand 
Mogul at that time was not to be compared to the 
King of Spain. 

We are not ſo well acquainted with this empire 
as with that of China, which is owing to the 
frequent revolutions ſince Charlemain; nor er Ke 
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a difficult to reconcile theſe notions. 
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fach diligent obſervers been fent thither, as thoſe 


who have given us informations of China. 


The compilers of the relations of India often- 


times inſert contradictory declamations. Father 
Catrou tells us, That the Mogul has reſerved to 
4 himſelf the full property of all the lands of the 
why Z empire 3 and in the ſame page he acquaints us, 

& that the ſons of the Rayas ſucceed to the landed 
« eſtates of their parents.” He aſſures us, that 


all the grandees are flaves;” and yet be ſaxs, 
| 7 * that ſeveral of thoſe ſlaves have armies of 20 or - 


30, ooo men; that there is no other law than 
se the will of the Mogul; and yet that the rights 
4 of the people have not been invaded.” It is 


Taverner addreſſes his diſcourſe rather to mer- 
chants than philoſophers ; for he hardly directs us 


| any further than to find out the high roads, and | 


to purchaſe diamond. 1 FE 
Bernier is a philoſopher ; but he than not em- 
ploy his philoſophy in acquiring a thorough know- 
edge of the government. He ſays, like the reſt, 
that all the lands belong to the Emperor. This 
has need of an explanation. To give away lands, 
and to enjoy them, are two very different things. 
The kings of Europe, who give away all the 
church-livings, do not own them. The Emperor, 


who has a right to confer all the fiefs of Germany 


and Italy, when they become vacant in default of 
heirs, does not receive the revenue of thoſe lands. 


Bernier did not imagine that his words would 


be miſconſtrued ſo far, as to think that all the In- 
dians manure, build, and toil for a Tartar. 
ſides, this Tartar is abſolute over the ſubjects be- 
longing to his own domain; but has very little 


authority over the viceroys, who are powerful 
enough to diſobey him. 


Or Ig Talia, lays Bernier, there are none but great 


lords 


Fart v. 
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Chap. 3. of the „ 
lords and poor wretches. How Is this to be re 


conciled with the opulence of thoſe merchants, 
who, as Taverner ſays, are worth ſo many mil- 
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lions of livres? 

Be that as it may, the Indians were no langer 
that people of ſuperior knowledge, into whoſe 
country the ancient Greeks uſed to travel for in- 
ſtruction. Among thoſe Indians nothing was left 
but ſuperſtition, which increaſed with their ſervi- 
tude ; as that of the Egyptians grew much ſtrong- 
er after they were ſubdued by the Romans. 


— 


The waters of the river Ganges had in all ages 


the reputation of purifying the ſoul. They have 


not as yet been able to aboliſh the ancient cuſtom 
of plunging into rivers at the time of an eclipſe; 
and though there have been Indian aſtronomers, 


who knew how to calculate this phzuomenon, yet- 


the people were (till perſuaded, that the ſun was 


falling into the claws of a dragon, and that there 


was no poſlibility of ſaving him but by dipping 
themſelves naked into the river, and by making a 


great noiſe, which ſhould frighten the dragon ſo 


as to oblige him to let go his hold. 
The ſchool of the ancient gymnoſophiſts was 
ſtill ſubſiſting in the great city of Benares on the 


banks of the Ganges. There the bramins culti- 


vated the ſacred language, which they call the 
Hanſcrit, and look upon as the moſt ancient of all 
the Faſt. They admit of genii, like the primi- 


tive Perſians. They tell their diſciples, that idols 


are made only to fix the attention of the people, 
and are different emblems of a deity ; but as this 
ſound theology would turn to no profit, they con- 
ceal it from the people, and leave them in theic 
ignorance, in which they find their own account. 
It ſeems as if the heat of ſouthern climates render- 
ed the inhabitants more inclined to ſuperſtition 


and enthuſiaſm than other countries, There 


Vol. III, B have 
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have been frequent inſtances of devout Indians 
ſtriving who ſhould be foremoſt in throwing 
themſelves under the wheels of the chariot in 
which the idol Jaganat was carried, and in having 
their bones cruſhed to pieces through pious mo- 
tives. Popular ſuperſtition joins all contradictions. 
On one ſide were ſeen the prieſts of the idol Jaga- 
nat conducting every year a young maid before 
their god to be honoured with the title of his 
ſpouſe, as the Egyptians uſed ſometimes to offer 
a virgin to the god Anubis: on the other, young 
widows were conducted to the funeral pile, where, 
after dancing and ſinging, they flung themſelves 
into the flames upon the bodies of their deceaſed 
huſbands, 

It is related, that, in 1642, a Raya having been 
aſſaſſinated at the court of Cha-gehan, thirteen 
women flung themſelves upon their maſter's fune- 


ral pile. From a prodigious number of facts of 


this ſort, there is not the leaſt room to doubt, but 
this cuſtom prevailed heretofore in Mogulſtan, as 
it does ſtill in almoſt the whole peninſula as far as 
Cape Comorin. Such deſperate reſolution in fo 
timid a ſex ſtrikes us with amazement : but in all 
countries ſuperſtition inſpires the people with a 
ſupernatural ſtrength, 
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Of Perſia, and its revolution in the ſixteenth cen- 
| tury; of its cuſtoms, manners, &c. 


b | go at that time experienced a revolu- 


tion ſomewhat like that which the change of 


"religion produced in Europe. 
A Perſian named Eidar, and known to us only 
by the name of Sophi, which ſignifies wiſe; and 
| who, 


© 
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the Perſians from the Turks. 


chap. 4. Of Perſia © a 


who, beſides this wiſdom, was poſſeſſed of eonſi- 
derable lands, formed, towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the ſe& which at preſent divides 

Under the reign of the Tartar Uſſum Caſſan, 
part of Perſia, flattered with the idea of ſetting 
up a new worſhip againſt that of the Turks, of 
raiſing Ali above Omar, and of having it in their 
power to go in pilgrimage to any other place be- 
ſides Mecca, greedily embraced the Sophi's docs 
trine. The ſeeds of this doctrine had been ſown 
a long time before; by means of this Sophi, they 
ripened and grew up to that form of a political 


and religious ſchiſm, which at preſent ſeems ne- 


ceſſary between two great neighbouring nations 
that live in jealouſy of each other. Neither the 
Turks nor the Perſians had any reaſon to acknow+ 
ledge Omar or Ali as the legitimate fucceſſors of 
Mahomet, The rights of thoſe Arabians, whom 
they had expelled, muſt have. been of little conſe- 
quence to them; but it was of conſequence to the 
Perſians, not to ſuffer the ſeat of their religion ta 
be among the Turks. 

The Sophi therefore preached up for the intereſt 
of Perſia, and likewiſe for his own. He became 
too conſiderable; fo that Shah Ruſtan the uſurper 
of Perſia was afraid of him. At length this re- 


former met with that fate which Luther and Cal- 


vin eſcaped; he was aſſaſſinated by Ruſtan's or- 
ders in 1499. 2 
Iſmael the ſon of Sephi had courage and power 
ſufficient to maintain his father's opinions with 
ſword in hand; his diſciples turned ſoldiers. 
This prince converted and conquered Arme- 
nia, a kingdom heretofore ſo famous under Ti- 
granes, and which has made ſo little figure ſince. 
Scarce are the ruins of Tigranocerte to be diſcern- 
ed. The country is poor, and contains a great 
B 2 many 
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16 WER Perſia. Part V. 
many Chriſtians of the Greek church, who ſubſiſt- 
by their trade with Perſia and the reſt of Aſia: 
dut we muſt not believe that this province main- 
tains 1 ,500,000 Chriſtian families, as ſome rela- 
tions mention: this would amount to 5 or 
6,000,000 of inhabitants; whereas the country 
has not one third ſo many. Iſmael Sophi having 
made himſelf maſter of Armenia, ſubdued all Per- 
fia as far as the Tartars of Samareand He fought 
the Turkiſh Sultan Selim with fucceſs, and left his 
fon Tamas in peaceful poſſeſſion of Perſia, now 


grown a powerful empire. 


It is this very Tamas that at length repulſed 
Soliman, after having been very near loſing his 
crown. His deſcendents have reigned peaceably 
in Perſia till the late revolutions which have laid 
this empire waſte. 

Towards the end of the ſixteenth century, Per- 
ſia was become one of the moſt flouriſhing and 
happieſt countries in the world, under the reign 
of the great Shah Abbas, great grandſon of Iſmael 
Sophi. There are few ſtates but have had their 
period of grandeur and eclat, after which they 
decline. 
The cuſtoms, manners, ſenſe, and wit of the 
Perſians, are as different in regard to us, as thoſe 
of the ſeveral nations above ſurveyed. Sir John 
Chardin pretends, that the Emperor. of Perſia is as 
abſolute as the Turkiſh Sultan: but it does not ap- 
pear that the Sophi depends upon a militia, like 
the Grand Signior. Sir John acknowledges at leaſt 
that the lands in Perfia do not all belong to one 
man. FT he inhabitantsz enjoy, their poſſeſſions, 
and pay a tax 10 th&poveramen which does not 
amount to a2 er Here.argyneither large 
india and in Turky, ſub- 
ars? Iſmael Sophi, the reſtorer 


ry we" this empire, was not a Tartar, but an Arme- 
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nian; ind therefore he followed the natural law 


. eſtabliſhed in his own country, and not Gs law of ; 
Rr and plunder. 


The ſeraglio of Iſpahan was co to be leſs 
and than that of Conſtantinople. The Turkiſh 
Sultans were often induced by the jealouſy of the 
throne to order their relations to be ftrangled. 
The Sophis were content with depriving them of 
their ſight. In China they never_ imagined that 
the ſecurity of the throne required they ſhould 
murder or blind their brothers and nephews. 
They left them poſſeſſed of honours without au- 
thority. All this ſheweth, that the Chineſe were 
the moſt humane and the wiſeſt eople of the eaſt. 

The Kings of Perſia have mul the cuſtom 


of receiving preſents from their- ſubjects. This 


cuſtom is eſtabliſhed in Mogulſtan and in Turky : 
heretofore it obtained alſo in Poland, the only 
kingdom where it appeareth reaſonable ; for as the 
kings of that country have but a very lender re- 
venue, they ſtand in need of thoſe; aids. The 


Grand Signior, and the Mogul, being poſſeſſed 


of immenſe treaſures, ought never to ſhew them- | 
ſelves to their people, but in order to communi- 
cate favours, It is debaſing themſelves to accept 
of preſents; yet of this debaſement they form a 
title of grandeur. Never did the Chineſe empe- 
rors demean their dignity in this manner. Sir 
John Chardin pretends, that the King of Perſia's 
new-year's gifts amounted to five or fix millions 
of livres. | 

- Perſia has one thing in common with China 


ad Turky, to be without nobility : in thoſe vaſt 


dominions the ſole nobility is that of employ- 
ment; ſo that worthleſs men can r no advan- 
tage fiom the merit of theit ance 

In Perſia, as well as all over fa it has been 
ghrays the cuſtom to adminiſter juſtice in a ſum- 
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mary manner: ſtrangers to counſel, and to law- 


proceedings, they have been ever uſed to plead 


their own cauſes: in a word, the maxim, That a 


ſhort injuſtice is preferable to a tedious law-ſuit, 
has prevailed among all thoſe people, who were 


civilized long before us, but have not come up to 


our refinements. 

By the ſe& of Ali, the eſtabliſhed religion of 
Perſia, a free exerciſe of all other worſhip was 
tolerated. In Iſpahan the remains ſtill ſubſiſted 


of the ancient worſhippers of fire; they were not 


expelled that capital till the reign of Shah Abbas. 
They had ſpread themſelves on the frontiers, 


and particularly in the ancient Aſſyria, and part 
of the Upper Armenia, where their high prieſt 
Mill reſides. Several families of thoſe Samaritan 


Jews, who had been carried into caprivity by Sal 
manazar at the time of Hoſea, were ſtill left in 


| Perſia; and at the time now mentioned, there 
were near 10,000 families of the tribes of Judah, 
Levi, and Benjamin, who had been carried into 
captivity, along with Zedekiah their King, by 


Nebuchadnezzar, and did not return with Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 
A few Sabeans, difciples of St John the Baptiſt, 


of whom we have already made mention, were 
ſpread towards the Perſian gulf. The Armenians 


of the Greek communion were the moſt nume- 
rous, and the Neſtorians the leaſt; Iſpahan was 
full of Indians of the religion of the Bramins, who 


were reckoned above 20,000. Moſt of them were 


part of thoſe Banians, who, from Cape Comorin 
as far as the Caſpian ſea, trade with twenty na- 


tions, without intermarrying with any. 


In ſhort, the Perſians looked upon all religions 


with a favourable eye, except the ſect of Omar, 


that of their enemy. Thus the Engliſh govern= 


ments grants liberty of conſcience to all ſets, but 
e „„ hardly 
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hardly tolerates the Roman Catholics, of whom 


they are jealous. | Sate 
The Perſians with reaſon were afraid of Turky, 

with which their empire is not to be compared 

either for populoſity or extent. The ſoil is not ſo 


fruitful, and they had never a ſea- port; for at that 


time Ormus did not belong to them, the Portu- 
gueſe having made themſelves maſters of it in 
1507. Thus a petty European nation lorded it 
over the Perſian gulf, and intercluded the maritime 
commerce of that whole empire. The great Shah 
Abbas, notwithſtanding all his power, was obli- 
ged to have recourſe to the Engliſh to drive the 
Portugueſe from Ormus in 1622. The fleets of 
European nations have determined the fate of eve- 
ry coaſt they viſit. 

Though the ſoil of Perfia be not fo fruitful as 
that of Turky, the people are more induſtrious, 
and more learned; but their learning would not 
merit that name with us. 

As the European miſſionaries furpriſed the Chi- 
neſe with a ſmatter of natural philoſophy and the 
mathematics; they would have had the ſame ef- 
fect on the Perſians, The language of theſe peo- 
ple is beautiful, and has not been altered theſt 1 fix. 
hundred years. Their poetry is noble, their fables 


are ingenious. But though they know a little 


more geometry than the Chineſe, they have not 
advanced much beyond Enclid's elements. They 
are acquainted with no aſtronomy but that of Pto- 
lomy ; which is till with them what it was for a 
long time in Europe, the road to judicial aſtrolo- 
gy. In Perſia every thing was ſettled by the in- 


fluence of the ſtars, as among the ancient Romans 


by the flight of birds and the appetite of ſacred 
chicken. Sir John Chacdin pretends, that in bis 


time the government ſpent four millions of livres, 


a. year on aſtrologers. Had a Newton, a Halley 
by or 


TIE 


den clit, 3 in Perſia, ey would hive 
© been negated, unleſs they had thought fit to 
i 

Their ſtats of phyſic was like that of our igno- 
rant pretenders, practice and experiment reduced 
to precepts, without the leaſt knowledge of ana- 
tomy. This ſcience was loſt at the ſame time as 
the reſt; but it revived in the beginning of the 
Gixteenth century by Veſalius's diſcoveries, and 
Fernel's genius, 
In ſhort, of every civilized nation of Aſia, we 
may fairly ſay, that they preceded us, but that 
we have ſurpaſſed them. 


* * „ * 0 * 
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9 the Ottoman empire in the F: xteenth century. Its 
cuſtoms, government „and revenue. 


* grandeur and progreſs of the Ottoman 
| arms laſted longer than that of the Sophis ; 
for after Amurat II. it was only one continued ſe- 
ries of victories. 

Mahomet II. had ſubdued ſuch an extent of do- 
minions, as might well have contented his family, 
But Selim I. added new conqueſts. He made him- 
ſelf maſter of Syria and Meſopotamia in 1515, and 
undertook to conquer Egypt. This would have 
been an eaſy undertaking, had he had none but 


nh Egyptians to fight againſt; but Egypt at that time 


was governed and defended by a formidable militia 


of foreigners, like that of the janiſaries. They 


were Circaſſians, come likewiſe from Tartary, 


and known by the name of Mamalukes, which 


ſignifieth faves ; whether in fact the firſt Sultan 


of Egypt who employed them in his ſervice, had 


| rk a them as flayes z or whether it was only 
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a name by which they were more nearly attached | 
| to the perſon of the ſovereign, which is the moſt 
probable. And indeed the figurative manner of | 
fpeaking peculiar to the oriental nations, hath ever 4 
introduced the moſt ridiculous pomp of titles a- 
mong their princes, and the meaneſt appellations 
among their ſervants. The baſhaws belonging to 
the Grand Signior call themſelves his flaves; and 
Thamas Kouli-kan, who in our days put out his 
maſter Thamas's eyes, never gave himſelf any o- 
ther denomination than his ſlave, as the very word 
| Kouli teſtifieth. 
Thoſe Mamalukes were maſters of Egypt ever 
ſince the laſt cruſades. They had defeated St Lewis, 
and taken him priſoner; ſince which time they 
eſtabliſhed a form of government not unlike that 
of Algiers. A king and four and twenty gover- 
nors of provinces were choſen from among thoſe. 
ſoldiers. The ſoftneſs of the climate never weak- 
ened this warlike race, not to mention that they 
had freſh ſupplies of men every year from Circaſſia, 
to recruit this ſtanding army of conquerors, Such 
was the government of Egypt near 300 years. 
Tumanbai was the laſt Mamaluke King; he is 
famous only for this epocha, and for his misfor- 
tune in falling into Selim's hands. But he de- 
ſerves to be known for a very extraordinary fact, 
at leaſt ſo it ſeems to us, though it was not ſo to 
the Orientals; which is, that the conqueror intruſt- 
ed him with the government of Egypt, notwith- 
rn, that he had ſtripped him of the crown. 
Tumanbai thus deſcending from the regal dig · 
nity to the poſt of baſhaw, met with a baſhaw's 
fate, which was to be ſtrangled after.an en 
ſtration of a few months. 
- Soliman'the ſon ofiSelim was formidable ene - 
% my to the Chriſtians and Perſians, He took the? 
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22 Of the Ottoman empire. Part V. 


iſle of Rhodes v, and a few years after , the 
greateſt part of Hungary. Moldavia and Vala- 
chia became fiefs of his empire. He laid ſiege to 
Vienna 1; but miſcarrying, in this attempt, he 
turned his arms againſt Perſia, and proved more 
ſucceſsful upon the Euphrates than upon the Da- 


nube, making himſelf maſter of Bagdat like his 


father, from whom the Perſians had recovered it. 
He ſubdued Georgia, the ancient Iberia, His vic- 
torious arms extended on every fide; for his Ad- 


miral Cheredin Barbaroſſa, after ravaging Apulia, 


went to the Red ſea to ſubdue the kingdom of 
Yemen, which is rather a country of India, than 
of Arabia. He was a greater general than Charles V. 
but reſembled him in his numerous voyages. Of 
all the Ottoman emperors he was the firſt that en- 
tered -into alliance with the French, an alliance 
that has ſubſiſted ever ſince. He died beſieging the 
town of Zigeth in Hungary, and victory attended 
him to the grave; for no ſooner had he expired, 
than the place was taken by ſtorm. His dominions 
extended from Algiers to the Euphrates, and from 
the further end of the Black fea to the extremity 
of Greece and Epirus. 

His ſucceſſor Selim II. took the ifle of Cyprus 


by his generals from the Venetians. How can 


our hiſtorians be ſo weak as to tell us, that he un- 
dertook this conqueſt merely for the ſake of drink - 
ing the luſcious wine of this iſland, and to give it 
to a Jew? He ſeizedit by the right of conveniency. 
Cyprus was become neceſſary to the poſſeſſors of 
Natolia : but never was there an emperor in this 
world that would undertake to conquer a kingdom 
to pleaſe a Jew, or for the ſake of wine. He had 
indeed received ſome hints towards effecting this 
conqueſt from a Jew named Meguines : whence 
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Chap. 85. Of the Ottoman empire. 23 
the conquered took occaſion to blend this truth | 
with fables unknown to the conquerors. - 
After ſuffering the Turks to make themſelves 
\ maſters. of the fineſt provinces of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, we helped to enrich them. The Ve- 
netians traded with that nation, at the very time 
they were making the conqueſt of Cyprus, and 
when they had cauſed the — Bragadino go- 
vernor of Famagoſta to be flayed alive. Genoa, 
Florence, and Marſeilles were rivals in the Turky 
trade: they paid for the ſilks and other comma- 
dities of Aſia in ready money. The Chriſtian 
merchants were enriched by this commerce; but 
at the expence of Chriſtendom. At that time 
very little ſilk grew in Italy, and none in France. 
We were frequently reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſending for corn to Conſtantinople. But induſtry 
| has at length repaired the wrongs, which nature 
and indolence had done to our part of the world. 
By means of our manufactures, the Turky trade 
has been rendered extremely advantageous to 
Chriſtians, and eſpecially to the French; notwith- 
ſtanding the opinion of Count Marfilli, who was 
not ſo well acquainted with this great branch of 
the intereſt of nations, as the merchants of Lon» 
don and Marſeilles. | 
The Chriſtian nations trade with the Ottoman 
empire, as with all the continent of Aſia. We 
go to thoſe people, and they never come to us; 
an evident proof of our wants. The ſea-ports 
of the Levant are full of our merchants. All the 
trading nations of Chriſtendom have conſuls who 
reſide there. Moſt of them maintain ambaſſadors 
in ordinary at the Ottoman Porte, while none are 
ſent from thence to reſide with us. The Turks 
look upon theſe perpetual embaſſies, as an homage | 
which the neceſlities of Chriſtian ſtates offer up to 
their power. They have often treated * mi- 
5 | ers 
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„ E the Ottoman empire. Part V. 
niſters with ſuch indignity, as would ſet European 
- princes at variance, though they have always o- 
verlooked ſuch treatment from the Ottoman em- 


pire. William III. King of England, uſed to ſay, 
„ That there is no honour in regard to Turks.“ 
This is the expreſſion of a merchant, who wants to 
diſpoſe of his goods, but does not become a king, 
Jealous of what we call glory. 


The adminiſtration of the Turkiſh empire is as 


different from ours, as their manners and religion. 
Part of the Grand Signior's revenue conſiſts, not 


In ſpecie, as in Chriſtian governments, but in the 
product of the ſeveral countries ſubject to their 
dominion. The canal of Conſtantinople is cover- 


ed the whole year round with veſſels, which bring 


from Egypt, Greece, Natolia, and the coaſts of 
the Black fea, all forts of proviſions neceſſary for 
the ſeraglio, for the janiſaries, or the fleet. By 


the canon namẽ, that is, by the regiſters of the 
empire, it appears, that, till the year 168 3, the re- 
venue of the exchequer amounted only to near 
thirty-two thouſand purſes, that is, to about forty- 


ſix millions of livres preſent coin. 


This revenue is not ſufficient to maintain ſuch 
great armies, and ſuch a number of officers. In 
each province the baſhaws have funds aſſigned 
upon the province itſelf, to maintain the quota of 
troops furniſhed by the fiefs; but theſe funds are 


inconſiderable. That of Aſia Minor was not reckon- 
ed more than 1,200,000 livres; that of Diarbeck 


100, ooo; that of Aleppo was not more: from the 


fruitful country of Damaſcus, the baſhaw did not 

receive 200,000 livres; Erzerum was worth about 
200, ooo: Greece, which they call Romelia, gave 
its baſhaw 1,200,000 livres. In ſhort, all thoſe 
different revenues with which the baſhaws and the 
beglerbegs maintained the ſtanding forces of the 
empire till the year 1683, did not amount to 


ten 
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Chap. 5. Of the Otteman empire. \ 
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ten millions French; and Moldavia and Valachia 
did not furniſh 200,000 livres to their prince, to 
maintain 8000 men in the ſervice of the Port. 
The Captain Baſhaw did not raiſe from the fiefs 
called Zaims and Timariots ſeattered upon the 
coaſls, above 800,000 livres for the fleet, 

From this account of the canon nams, it follows, 
that the expences of the whole Turkiſh govern- 
ment were ſupplied from a revenue of lefs than 
ſixty millions of livres; that theſe expences have 
not increaſed a great deal ſince 1683; and that 
this is not a third part of what the French and 
Engliſh pay for the public debts. It is true, there 
is a much quicker circulation, and a briſker trade, 
in both theſe kingdoms. 

But what is extremely ſhocking, the confiſca- 
tions are reckoned a very conſiderable part of the 
Sultan's privy parſe. This is one of the moſt in- 
veterate acts of tyranny, that the property of the 
whole family ſhould devolve to the ſovereign, up- 
on the condemnation of a criminal. They pre- 
ſent the Sultan with the head of his viſir, which 
ſometimes is worth to him a great many millions 
of livres. Nothing can be more deteſtable than a 
privilege of giving ſuch rewards to cruelty, and 
ſach encouragement to injuſtice. | 

In regard to the perſonal eſtate of the officers of 
the Port, we have already taken notice, that it be- 
longs to the Sultan, by an ancient uſurpation, 
which has been too long practiſed among the Chri- 
ſtian powers. The public adminiſtration in all 
parts of the globe hath frequently been little better 


than plundering by authority; except in a few re- 


publican ſtates, where the rights of liberty and 
property have been more ſecured, and where the 
revenue being but ſmall hath been better admini- 
ſtered, beca of the eye embraceth ſmall objects, 
while large ones confound the ſight. 
Vol. III. | Tt 
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A TER the loſs of the iſle of Cyprus, the Vene- 
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pence. The appointments annexed to the high- 


eſt dignities are inconſiderable. Of this we may 
judge by the Mufti, who has only 2000 aſpres a- 
day, which makes about 150,000 livres a-year. 
This is no more than a tenth part of the revenue 


of the archbiſhop of Toledo. It is the ſame in re- 
gard to the dignity of Grand Vizir ; which, were it 
not for the confiſcations and preſents, would be 
productive of more honour than profit. | 
The Turks do not wage war after the preſent 
manner of the European princes, with money and 
negotiations, The united ſtrength, and the im- 
petuoſity of the janiſaries, have, without diſcipline, 
eſtabliſhed that empire, which ſupports itſelf by 
the dejection of the conquered, and by the jea 
Jouſy of the neighbouring nations. | 
The ſultans have never brought 140,000 
fighting men into the field at a time, if we leave 
out the ſtraggling multitude that follow their ar- 


mies. And yet this number was always ſuperior 
to what the Chriſtians could bring againſt them, 


„ WT A, x 
Of the battle of Lepanto. 


| tians ſtill trading with the Turks, and ſtill 
ring to be their enemies, applied for ſuccours to 


all the Chriſtian princes, who from a view of com- 
mon intereſt ought to have united. This was a 
good opportunity for a cruſade ; but we have ſeen, 
that, in conſequence of making unneceſſary expedi- 

tions of that ſort, neceſſary ones were neglected. 

Pope Pius V. did a great deal more than preaching 

a 


F Of the battle of Lepants, Part V. 
th be preſumed, that the Turks 
have executed very great, matters at a ſmall ex- 
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Chap. 6. / the battle of Lepanta. 
a cruſade: he had the courage to wage war againſt _ 
the Ottoman empire, by entering into a league”. 
with the Venetians, and with Philip II. King of 
Spain. This was the firſt time that the ſtandard 
of the croſs keys was diſplayed againſt the cres- 
ſcent, and the Roman galleys dared to encounter 
thoſe of the Ottoman Port. This ſingle action of 
the Pope, with which he ended his days, ought to 
render his name immortal. In order to be ac- 
quainted with the character of this pontiff, we muſt 
not depend on any of thoſe portraits that have been 
coloured by flattery, blackened by envy, or ſketch- 
ed by a fine genius. Let us ever judge of men 
by facts. Pius V. whoſe family-name was Giflers, 
was one of thoſe men whom merit and fortune 
raiſed from obſcurity to the higheſt ſtation in Chri- 
ſtendom. His zeal in ſtrengthening the ſeverity of 
the inquiſition, and the rigour with which he put 
ſeveral citizens to death, prove that he was hard- 
hearted and cruel. His intrigues to raiſe a rebel- 
lion in Ireland againſt Queen Eliſabeth, the eager- 
neſs with which he fomented the troubles of France, 
the famous bull I: cena Domini, which he ordered 
to be promulged every year, plainly ſhew, that his 
zeal for the grandeur of the holy ſee was not dire&-" 
ed by the principles of moderation. He had been 
a Dominican friar ; ſo that the ſeverity of his na» 
tural character was further heightened by that un- 
relenting diſpoſition which is generally imbibed 
in the cloyſter. But this man, though bred among 
monks, had royal virtues like Sixtus Quintus, Theis 
are not derived from the throne, but from the na- 
tural temper of the mind. Pius V. was the pat- 
tern of the famous Sixtus V.: he ſet the latter an 
example of great ceconomy, by amaſſing ſuch con- 
ſiderable ſums in the ſpace of a few years, as to 
render the holy ſee a reſpectable power. This mo- 
ney enabled him to equip a number of gale 
E 2 He 
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He e ſolicited the ſeveral Chriſtian princes ; 

but found either indifference or incapacity where- 
ever he applied. In vain did he addreſs himſelf to 
Charles IX. King of France, to the Emperor Ma- 
r to Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal, and 
to Sigiſmund II. King of Poland. 

Charles IX. was in alliance with the Port; and 
bee he had no ſhips to lend. The Emperor 
Maximilian was afraid of the Turks, with whom 
he had concluded a truce which he durſt not break; 
and he wanted money. The King Don Sebaſtian 
was too young as yet to try that courage, which 
afterwards hurried him to deſtruction in Africa, 
Poland was exhauſted by a war againſt the Ruſſians ; 
and beſides King Sigiſmund was worn out with 

There was none therefore but Philip II. that 
chimed with the Pope's ſcheme. He alone, of all 
the Catholic princes, had ſufficient treafure to de- 
fray: the chief expence of the armament; he alone 

- was capable of carrying this ſcheme into immediate 
execution. Beſides, he was principally intereſt» 
ed in the undertaking, from the neceſſity of keep- 
ing the Ottoman fleet at a diſtance from his Ita» 
Van territories, and his poſſeſſions in Africa; for 
Which reaſon he joined in the league with the Ve- 
netians, to whom he had been always a ſecret e- 
nemy in Italy, againſt the Turks, of whom he 
was molt afraid. 
Never was there a great armament carried on 
with ſuch celerity. Two hundred galleys, ſix 
large galeaſſes, five and twenty men of war, with 
fifty ſhips of burden, were ready in the ports of 
Sicily by September, five months after the taking 
of the iſle of Cyprus. Philip II. was at one half of 
the expence of the armament; the Venetians were 
two thirds of the other half; and the reſt was de- 
frayed by the Pope. The famous Don John of 
"I natural ſon of your, V, was admiral of 


the 


V 


the” fleet. Next ito-hj#: ſh-conumand was Mak 


Antony Colonna, admiral of the Pope's galleyz, - 


This houſe of Colonna, which for ſo long a time 


had been in enmity with the popes, were now be» 


come the ſupport of the pontifical grandeur.” Sev» 
baſtian Venierocommanded the Venetians. There 


had been three doges of his family; but none of”. 


them attained ſo great a reputation as himſelf. 
Barbarigo, of no leſs illuſtrious a family at Venice, 
was proveditor, that is, ſuperintendant of the fleet. 
Malta ſent three galleys, and could ſpare no more. 
We muſt not reckon the Genoeſe, who were more 
afraid of Philip II. than of Selim, and therefore 
fent but one galley. 

On board this fleet, hiſtorians ſay, there were 
50,000 fighting men. Moſt accounts of battles 
are exaggerated. Two hundred and fix galleys, 


and five and twenty men of war, with fifty 
ſhips of burden, could not at the moſt have a- 


bove 20,000 combatants. The Ottoman fleet a- 
lone was ſtronger than the three Chriſtian ſqua- 
drons, being reckoned to have about 250 galleys. 


The two fleets met in the gulf of Lepanto, the an- 


cient Naupactus, not far from Corinth. Never 
ſince the battle of Actium had the Grecian ſeas be 
held fo numerous a fleet, nor fo memorable an en- 


gagement. The Ottoman galleys were rowed by + 


Chriſtian ſlaves, and the Chriſtians by Turkiſh, 
both ſerving, contrary to their will, againſt their 
country. 

The two fleets engaged with all the ancient and 
all the modern weapons of offence, arrows, long 
Jvelins, ſquibs, grappling-irons, cannon, muſkets, 
Pikes, and (words They fought hand to hand on 
molt of the galleys grappled together, as on a field 
of battle. The Chriſtians obtained a victory * ſo. 
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30 | of the. battle of 2 
much che more honourable as it was the firſt * 


difficult to know the number of the ſlain: they 


„ ' 


. the kind. 
Don John of Auſtria, nd Vetlicrs the Venetian 


-commander, attacked the Ottoman admiral,” whole 


name was Ali, He was taken with his galley; im- 


mediately they ſtruck off his head, and put it on 
the top of his own flag. This was abuſing the 


right of war; but they who had flayed Bragadino 
alive in Famagoſta, deſerved no better treatment. 
The Turks loft above 1 50 veſſels that day. It is 


were ſaid to be about 15, ooo; and near 5000 
Chriſtian flaves were ſet at liberty The Vene 


tians celebrated this victory with feſtivals, which 


they alone knew how to exhibit. Conſtantinople 


| was in the utmoſt conſternation, Pope Pius V. 


hearing of this great victory, which was attributed 


chiefly to Don John the high admiral, but to 


which the Venetians had contributed the moſt, 
cried out, There was a man ſent from God, whoſe 
„ name was John;“ which words were afterwards 


applied to John Sobieſki King of Poland, when ho 
raiſed the ſiege of Vienna. 


Don John of Auſtria all of a fadden acquired the 


higheſt reputation that ever captain enjoyed. Mo- 
dern nations tell the liſt of their own heroes, but 
never mind thoſe of foreign countries. Don John, 


as the avenger of Chriſtendom, was the univerſal 
hero: they compared him to his father Charles V. 


to whom in other reſpe&ts he bore a greater reſem- 


blance than Philip. This idolatry of the people 
he eſpecially deſerved, when two years. afterwards 
he took Tunis, like Charles V. and in the ſame 
manner made an African king tributary of Spain. 
But what advantage did Chriftendom derive from 
the battle of Lepanto, and from the conqueſt of 
Tunis? The Venetians gained not one foot of 


ground from the Turks while the Ottoman admi- 


ral 


chip. 7. E. the cu * Es. 
ral without any difficulty recovered the kingdoithy' | 
put to 
the ſword. One would imagine that ou: Turks | 


of Tunis , where all the Chriſtians were 


* won the battle of Lepanto. 


CH A P. vu. 
Of the coaſt of Barbary. 


HE coaſt of Barbary, from Egypt as fi 25 
the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, increa- 
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ſed the empire of the ſultans, who were rather © 


protectors than ſovereigns of that country. Barca 
and its deſerts, heretofore ſo famous for the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, depended on the baſhaw of 
Egypt. Cyrene had its particular governor. Tri- 
poli, which preſents itſelf to us next as we travel 
weſtward, having been taken by Peter of Navarre 
in the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic in 2510, 


was given by Charles VI. to the knights of Malta: 


But Soliman's admirals feized it; and ever ſince that 
time it has been governed in the form of a repu- 
blic, at the head of which preſides a er- called 


the Dey, elected by the militia _— 


Farther on we find the kingdom of Tunis, the 


ancient refidence of the Carthaginians. We have - 


ſeen how Charles V. appointed a king over this 


country, and made him tributary to Spain; how 


Don John afterwards recovered. it from the Moors 


with the fame glory as his father Charles V. how 
at length the Ottoman admiral under Selim II. re- 
ſtored the Mahometan dominion at Tunis, and put 
all the Chriſtians to the word three years after the 
famous batile of Lepanto, in which Don John gain. 


ed ſo much glory, and the Venetians ſo little ad- 
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vantage: - Thls province was afterwards EIA a 
in the ſame manner as * — | 
' + Algizrs, the; boundary of the Torkih emplue In 
Africs, is the ancient Mauritania, ſo fhmous for 
the kings Juba, Syphax, and Maſiniſſa, There 
are ſcarce any veſtiges of Cirte their capital, no 
more than of Carthage, Metophis, nor even of A- 
lexandria, which does not ſo much as ſtand in the 
ſame place where Alexander built it. Juba's king- 
dom was become ſo trifling a concern, that Chere- 
din Barbaroſſa choſe rather to be admiral to the 
Grand Signior than King of Algiers. This pro- 
vitice: he reſigned to Soliman, and from a king he 
condeſcended to become a baſhaw ; fince which 
time, till the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
Algiers was governed by baſhaws ſent thither by 
the Port. But at length the ſame form of govern» 
ment was introduced here as at Tripoli and 1 unis, 
and Algiers became a neſt of pirates. 

.- Conſtantinople was always looked upon as the 
capital of ſo many countries. Its fituation ſeems 
to have formed ir for empire; having Aſia in front, 
and Europe behind its back Its harbour, ſafe 
and ſpacious, opens and ſhuts the paſſage of the 
Black ſea towards the eaſt, and of the Mediterra- 
nean to the welt. Rome far leſs advantageouſly ſi- 
tuated, in an ungrateful ſoil and a corner of Italy, 
ſeemed to be not near fo well ſeated for eſtabliſh- 
ing a dominion over nations; and yet ſhe be- 
eame the capital of an empire thrice more extenſive 
than that of the Turks. The reaſon is, the ancient 
Romans met with no nation that underſtood the 
art of war ſo well as themſelves; whereas the Otto- 
mans, after the conqueſt of Conſtantinople, found: 
almoſt all the other nations of Europe as warlike 


nnd better diſciplined than their own forces. 
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of the Ae of Fez and Morocco, 


| HE Grand Signior's protection does not reach 

7 ſo far as the empire of Morocco, a vaſt coun- 
try comprehending part of Mauritania Pingitana, 
Tangiers was the capital of the Roman colony, ; 
From thence came thoſe Moors who made the conx 
queſt of Spain- This place was taken towards the 
end of the fifteenth century by the Portugueſe, and 
given away in our times to Charles II. King of 
England in portion with the Infanta of Portugal. 
At length Charles II. relinquiſhed: it to the kings 
of Morocco; ſo that few towns have 8 
more revolutions. 

The empire of Moracco is peopled by the Cr 
cient Moors ; by the Bedouin Arabs who followed 
the caliphs in their conqueſts, and who live in 
tents like their forefathers; by the Jews — 
from Spain by Ferdinand and Iſabella; and by the 
Blacks who inhabit beyond Mount Atlas. Throughj- 
out the whole empire, in their houſes, and in their 
armies, we find a mixture of blacks, whites, and 
mongrels. Theſe people traded time out of mind 
to Guinea, They travelled over the deſerts t 
thoſe coaſts, to which the Portugueſe 3 
by ſea. They never knew this element, but as a 
ſchool of piracy. In a word, all that extenſive 
coaſt of Africa from Damiette to Mount Atlas was 
become barbarous; while ſeveral of our northern 
nations, heretofore far more barbarous, attained 
the polite manners of the Greeks and Romans. 119 
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4 Of Philip IL of Spain. Part v. 
CHAP. IX. | 
oh Philip II. King of Spain. 


FrEr the reign of Charles V. four great 
powers conſtituted the balance of power in 
Chriſtendom ; Spain by its treaſures in the new 
world; France by itſelf, and by its ſituation, which 
hindered the communication berween the vaſt do- 
minions of Philip II.; Germany by the multitude of 
its princes, who, though divided among them- 
ſelves, were united for the defence of their coun- 
try; England, after the death of Queen Mary, by 
the political conduct of Queen Eliſabeth only, for 
its dominions were no great matter: Scotland, in- 
ſtead of forming a compact body with it, was its 
enemy; and Ireland a burthen, 

The northern kingdoms made no part of the 
political ſyſtem of Europe; nor could Italy be con- 
ſidered as a preponderating power ; ſince Philip II. 
ſeemed to have faſt hold of it. Philibert Duke of 
Savoy, governor of the Netherlands, depended 
on him entirely. Charles Emanuel, ſon of that 
Philibert, and ſon-in-law of Philip II. was in the 
ſame ſtate of dependence. His ſovereignty of the 
Milaneſe and of the Two Sicilies, and eſpecially his 
treaſures, made the reſt of the ſtates of Italy trem- 
ble for their liberty. In ſhort, Philip II. acted 

the principal, but not the moſt ſtriking character 
on the European ſtage. Cotemporary princes of 
inferior power, as Eliſabeth, and eſpecially Hen- 
ry IV. have left behind them a greater name. v 
His generals and his enemies were in greater eſteem p 
than himſelf; the names of Alexander Farneſe and t 

of the Princes of Orange are far above his. Poſte- il 
tity makes a great difference between power and t 
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Chap. 9. Of Philip I. of Spain. - 3. 

To have a thorough knowledge of the reign of 

* ' Philip II. we ought firſt of all to be well acquaints 
ed with his character, which has been partly the 
ſpring of all the great revolutions in his age; but 
the only way to learn his character, is by facts. We 
ought ever to ſuſpect the pencil of cotemporaries, 
generally directed by flattery or hatred. And as 
for thoſe ſtudied characters of ancient perſonages 
drawn by ſo many modern hiſtorians, we look up- 
on them as nothing but romances. 

f Thoſe who have lately compared Philip II. to 

. Tiberius, were certainly ſtrangers to both. Be- 

. ſides, when Tiberius led the Roman legions into 

7 the field, he was at their head; but Philip was in 

r 


* SI 
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a chapel between two Franciſcan friars, while the 
Prince of Savoy, and that ſame Count Egmont 


8 whom he afterwards beheaded, won the battle of 
St Quintin. Tiberius was neither ſuperſtitious nor 
e an hypocrite; but Philip oftentimes held a cruci- 
- fix in his hand, while he was commanding thou- 
l. ſands to be murdered. There is no reſemblance 
f between tffe debauchery of the Roman and the vo- 
d luptuouſneſs of the Spaniard. Even the diſſimula- 
it tion which formed the characteriſtic of both, 
le ſeems to be different: that of Tiberius appears to 
1C be more crafty ; that of Philip more ſullen, We 
is muſt diſtinguiſh between ſpeaking in order to de- 
a- ceive, and keeping ſilence in order to be impene- 
d trable. Both appear to have had a cool, ſtudied 
er cruelty: but have not many other princes and per- 
of ſons in public ſtation merited the ſame reproach? 
n- In order to form a juſt idea of Philip, I would 
ie. willingly know what to think of a ſovereign that 
m pretends to piety, while he is publicly accuſed, in 
ad the manifeſto of William Prince of Orange, of be- 
e- ing ſecretly married to Donna Iſabella Oſorio, at 
nd the very time that he eſpouſed his firſt wife Mary 


of Portugal, He is further charged, in the face — 


* 
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all Europe, by this very William, with the mur- 


der of his ſon, and with the poiſoning of his third 
wife Iſabella of France. He is charged' alſo with 
having compelled the Prince of Aſcoli to marry a 
woman who was then pregnant by the King him- 
ſelf. We ought not entirely to depend upon the 
_ teſtimony of an enemy; but this enemy was a 


prince reſpected in Europe. He diſperſed his ma- 


nifeſto and his articles of complaint in every court. 
Was it pride, or the force of truth, that hindered 
Philip from anſwering ? Could he deſpiſe that ter- 
rible manifeſto of the Prince of Orange, juſt as we 
defpiſe thoſe obſcure libels, compoſed by worthleſs 
vagabonds, whom even private people refuſe now 
to anfwer, as Lewis XIV. never anſwered them ? 
To theſe articles, which are but too well ſupported, 


let us add Philip's amours with the wife of his fa- 


vourite Ruigomes, the murder of Eſcovedo, the 
perſecution of Antony Perez who had aſſaſſinated 
Eſcovedo by his orders; and at the fame time let 
us recall to mind, that this is the very, man who 
had ever in his mouth his zeal for religion, and 
who ſacrificed every thing to this zeal. 

As a contraſt to this behaviour, let us conſider his 
care in adminiſtering juſtice in Spain, a care which 
. coſts only the trouble of reſolving, and which e- 
ſtabliſheth authority; bis activity in the cabinet; 
his aſſiduity in tranſacting public affairs; his vigi- 
lance over his miniſters, ever attended with diſ- 
truſt; his attention to ſee every thing by himſelf, 
as far as kings can ſee; his unwearied diligence in 
fomenting diviſions among his neighbours, while 
he maintained his own kingdom in peace; his eye 
always open to a great part of the globe, from Me- 
_ Kieo to the further end of Sicily; his compoſure of 
countenance; his conſtant gravity in the midſt of 
Political vexations, and the internal tumult 2 paſ- 
ö ons; 
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ſions; and then we may be able to draw a charac- 
ter of Philip II. 

But we muſt ſee what weight he had in Europe, 
He was ſovereign of Spain, of the Milaneſe, of the 
Two Sicilies, of all the Netherlands: his ports were 
filled with ſhips: his father had left him the bra- 
veſt and the beſt-diſciplined troops in Europe, 
commanded by the companions of his victories. 
His ſecond wife, Mary Queen of England, directed 
entirely by his counſels, condemned the Proteſt- 
ants to the flames, and declared war againſt France 
upon the receipt of a letter from her huſband. He 


might reckon England as one of his kingdoms. 


The immenſe treaſure in gold and ſilver which 
flowed in upon him from America, rendered him 
more powerful than Charles V. who had taſted on- 
ly the firſt fruits thereof. 

Italy was afraid of being inſlaved. This deter- 
mined Pope Paul IV. of the family of Caraffa, 
born a ſubje& of Spain, to throw his weight on 


the ſide of France, as Clement VII. had done be- 


fore. Like the reſt of his predeceſſors, he would 
eſtabliſh a balance, which their feeble hands could 
never hold. To Henry II. he propoſed ſettling 
Naples and Sicily on a ſon of France. 

It had been ever the ambition of the houſe of 
Valois, to conquer the Milaneſe and the Two Sici- 
lies. The Pope thinking he had. an army, deſires 
King Henry II. to ſend bim the celebrated Francis 
de Guiſe to command it: but moſt of the cardi- 
nals were penſioners of Philip. Paul was ill obey- 


ed; he had but a few troops; which only expoſed 


Rome to the danger of being taken and ranſacked 
by the Duke of Alva under Philip II. as it had 
been treated before under Charles V. The Duke 
de Guiſe takes his way through Piedmont, where 
the French were ſtill poſſeſſed of Turin; fem 


thence he marches towards Rome with a few gen- 


V or, III. D darmes; 
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darmes; and ſcarce is he arrived, when he hears of 
the unlucky battle of St Quintin in Picardy “, 
where the French were defeated. 

Queen Mary had lent 8000 men to Philip her 
huſband againſt France: he went over to London 
to ſee them imbark, but not to lead them againſt 
the enemy. Theſe troops, joined to the flower of 
the Spaniſh forces commanded by Philibert Emma- 
nuel, Duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt captains 
of the age, obtained ſo complete a victory over 
the French army at St Quintin, that the infantry 
was quite demoliſhed, being all killed or taken 
priſoners : the conquerors loſt no more than four- 


ſcore men : the Conſtable de Montmorency, and al- 


molt all the general officers, were made priſoners : 
the Duke d'Enghien was mortally wounded, the 


flower of the French nobility deſtroyed; and all 


France in conſternation, and in mourning. The 
battles of Creci, of Poitiers, of Agincourt, were not 
more fatal; and yet France ſo often upon the brink 
of ruin was ſtill preſerved. | 

All the ſchemes of Henry II. againſt Italy proved 
abortive; and the Duke de Guiſe was recalled, 
In the mean time the victorious Philibert Emma- 
nuel of Savoy takes St Quintin, He might have 


marched up to the gates of Paris, round which ci- 


ty Henry II. was throwing up ſome works in a 


hurry, which ſhewed the ill ſtate of its fortifica- 


tions. But Philip was ſatisfied with beholding his 
victorious army. This ſhewed that great events 
oftentimes depend on the character of particular 
men. He attributed very little to bravery, and all to 
politics. He gave his enemy time to breathe, with 
a view tO gain more by a peace of his own dicta- 
ting, than by victories in which he himſelf had no 
ſhare. By this\means he gives time to the Duke 
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de Guiſe to return from Italy, to aſſemble an army, 


and to infuſe freſſi courage into the kingdom 

The kings in thoſe days did not ſeem to be ſorm- 
ed to help themſelves. Henry II. declares the 
Duke de Guile viceroy of France, under the title 
of Lieutenant-General of the kingdon. In this qua- 
lity he was above the Conſtable. | 
To take Calais and its whole territory in the 
middle of winter, and during the conſternation 
into which the battle of St Quintin had thrown all 
France; for ever to expel the Engliſh, who have 
been poſſeſſed of Calais 213 years, was an exploit 
that ſurpriſed Europe, and ſet the Duke de Guiſe . 
far above all the captains of his age. This con- 
queſt was more ſignal, and more advantageous, 
than difficult. The Queen of England had left but 
a weak garriſon in Calais; and a fleet arrived only 
in time to ſee the French colours flying in the har- 
bour. This loſs, owing to the miſcondutt of her 


miniſtry, rendered her completely odious to the 
Engliſh nation. 
But while the Duke de Guiſe raiſed the ſpirits of 
France by the taking of Calais, and afterwards by 
that of Thionville, the army of Philip II. com- 
manded by Count Egmont, that very Count Eg- 
mont whom Philip afterwards beheaded for defend- 
ing the rights and liberties of his country ; this ar- 


my, 1 ſay, gained another conſiderable victory * 


over the Marſhal de Termes in the neighbourhood 


of Gravelines. 

Such a number of pitched battles loſt by the 
French, and ſuch a multitude of rowns which they 
took by aſſault, give room to believe that thoſe 
people were the ſame as in Julius Cæſar's time, 
more fit for the impetuoſity of attacks, than for 
that difcipline and art of rallying, which deter- 
mine a victory in the open field. 

July 13. 1558. 5 
D 2 Philip 
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Philip made no greater advantage as a warrior 
of the victory of Gravelines, than of that of St 
Quintin: but he concluded the glorious peace of 
Catau-cambreſis “, by which, in lieu of St Quintin, 
and the two boroughs of Ham and Catelet reſtored 
to the French, he gained the ſtrong towns of Thi- 
onville, Marienburg, Montmidi, Heden, and the 
county of Charolois, in full fovereignty. He cau- 
ſed Terouane and Ivoi to be diſmantled; Bouillon 
to be reſtored to the Biſhop of Liege; Montferrat 
| to the Duke of Mantua; Corſica to the Genoeſe; 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Breſſe, to the Duke of Sa- 
voy ; reſerving to himſelf the privilege of garriſon- 
ing Vercelli and Aſti, till the pretenſions of France 
to Piedmont were determined, and till Turin, 
Pignerol, Quiers, and Chivas, were evacuated by 
the French. | 
In regard to Calais and its territories, Philip 
did not give himſelf any great concern about them. 
His wife Mary Queen of England was but lately 
dead; and her ſiſter Eliſabeth had juſt begun her 
reign. The King of France however engaged to 
reſtore Calais in eight years, or to pay 500,000 
crowns at the expiration of this term, if Calais 
was not then ſurrendered: ſpecifying moreover 
particularly, that whether the 500,000 crowns were 
paid or not, Henry and his ſucceſſors ſhould ſtill 
be bound to deliver up Calais and its territory +. 
This peace has been ever looked upon as the tri- 
umph of Philip II. In vain does Father Daniel 
ſearch for advantages to France in this treaty ; in 
vain does he reckon Metz, Toul, and Verdua 
preſerved by this peace; they were quite out f 
the queſtion. Philip paid no regard to the inter- b 
eſts of Germany; nor did he concern himſelf a- 
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bout thoſe of his uncle Ferdinand, whom he never 
would forgive for refuſing to reſign the Imperial 
dignity in his favour. If this treaty produced any 

advantage to France, it was the diſguſt ſhe ever 
took againſt the project of conquering of Milan 
and Naples. In regard to Calais, that key of 
France was never after returned to its ancient ene- 
my, nor were the 500,000 crowns ever paid, 

This war concluded like ſo many others, with 
a marriage. Philip took for his third wife, Iſabel- 
la daughter of Henry II. who had been promiſed 
to Don Carlos; an unfortunate match, ſaid to have 
been the cauſe of the untimely fate of Don Carlos. 
and that. princeſs. 

After ſuch glorious commencements Philip re- 
turned triumphant to Spain, without ſo much as 
drawing his ſword. Every thing favoured his 
grandeur. Pope Paul IV. had been obliged to ſue 
to him for peace, and he granted it. Henry V. 
his father-in-law, and natural enemy, lately ſlain. 
at a tournament, had left his kingdom divided by 
factions, and governed by foreigners under an in- 
fant-king. Retired in his cabinet, Philip was the 
only potent prince in Europe. He had only one 
thing to make him uneaſy; namely, his apprehen- 


fion leſt the Proteſtant religion ſhould ſteal into 


any of his dominions, eſpecially into the Nether- 
lands bordering on. Germany; provinces over 
which he did not preſide with the title of King, 
but as duke, count, marquis, or lord ; provinces 

in which the fundamental laws limited the autho- 
rity of the ſovereign, : 
His grand principle was, to govern the holy ſos 
by paying the moſt profound reſpect to it; and to 
exterminate the Proteſtants in all parts. At that 
time there were very few in Spain. Philip ſolemn- 
ly vowed before a crucifix to deſtroy them all, and 
he fulfilled his vow. The inquiſition ſupported 
D3 him 
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him extremely well. All thoſe who were ſuſpect- 
ed at Valladolid, they burnt by a flow fire; while 
Philip from his palace-windows beheld their tor- 
tures, and heard their cries. The Archbiſhop of 1 
Toledo, and Father Conftantine Pontius, preacher 
and confeſſor to Charles V. were impriſoned in 
the holy office; and Pontius, as already hath been 
obſerved, was burnt in effigy after his deceaſe. 
Philip came to hear that there were ſome here- 
tics in a. valley of Piedmont, bordering on the 
Milaneſe; he ſends to the governor of Milan to 
diſpatch a few troops that way, including his or- 
der in theſe three words : Hang them all. Being 
told that there are ſome little diſtritts in Calabria, 
into which the new opinions had penetrated, he 
orders the innovators to-be put to the ſword, re- 
ſerving only ſixty, a moiety to be hanged, and a 
moiety. to be burnt; and his orders are punctually 
executed. 
This ſpirit of cruelty, and his abufe of power, 
at length contributed to weaken that power though 
immenſe, For had he treated the Flemings with 
more indulgence, he would never have heard of 
the republic. of the ſeven provinces, whoſe origi- 
nal was entirely owing to his perſecutions. This 
revolution would not have coſt him ſuch immenſe 
treaſure: and afterwards when Portugal, and the 
poſſeſſions of that crown in Africa and the Eaſt In- 
dies, made ſo noble an acceſſion to his extenſive 
dominions; when France divided into factions 
was on the point of receiving laws from him, and 
of accepting his daughter for Queen; he might Mill 
have accompliſhed his. ambitious deſigns, were it 
not for that fatal war which his inflexible rigor 
had kindled in the Netherlands, | 
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GC. 0-5-9 
Foundation of the republic of the United Provinces. 


F we conſult the different monuments. of the 

foundation of this ſtate, formerly ſo obſcure, 
and ſince ſo powerful, we ſhall find it was formed 
without deſign, and againſt all probability. The 
revolution commenced with the faireſt and largeſt 
of the inland provinces, Brabant, Flanders, and 
Hainault, which however continued in their an- 


cient ſubjection; while a little corner of the earth, 


almoſt ſubmerged in water, which ſubſiſted en- 
tirely by its herring-fiſhery, became a formidable 
power, made head againſt Philip II. ſtripped his 
ſucceſſors of almoſt all their poſſeſſions in the Eaſt 


Indies, and concluded at lepgth with proteCting 


the Spaniſh monarchy. 

It cannot be denied but Philip himſelf forced 
thoſe people to act ſo grand a part, which was 
certainly beyond their expectations: his cruel de- 
ſpotiſm proved the cauſe of their grandeur. 

It is of importance here to conſider, that theſe 
people are not all governed on the ſame plan; 
that the Netherlands were an aſſemblage of ſeig- 
nories ſubject to Philip II. under various titles; 
that each province had its particular laws and us 


ſages; that in Frieſland and the country of Gro- 


ningen, all they owed to their lord, was a tribute 
of 6000 crowns; that no taxes could be laid on 
any of the towns, no employment given to any 
but natives, no foreign troops maintained, nor, in 
ſhort, any innovation made in the government, 
without the conſent of the three orders of the ſtate. 
It was mentioned in the ancient conſtitutions of 
Brabant, that © if the ſovereign, either by open 
ws « yiolence, or by artifice, ſhould attempt to vi- 
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& olate their privileges, the ſtates ſhall be diſchar- 
t ed from their oath of allegiance, and may take 
„ what meaſures they ſhall judge proper.” This 


conſtitution of government had long obtained in 


moſt parts of Europe; no law was enacted, no 
ſubſidies were raiſed, without the ſanction of the 
ſtates in full aſſembly. Over thoſe ſtates preſided 
a governor of the province, who was called the 
Stadtholder, or he that holds the ſtates, in all Low- 
er Germany, 

In the year 1559 Philip II. conferred the go- 
vernment of Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, and 
Utrecht, on William of Naffau, Prince of Orange. 
It may be obſerved that this title did not ſignify a 
prince of the empire. The principality of the 
town of Orange, which had devolved from the 
houſe of Chalons to his family, by donation, was 
an ancient ſeignory of the kingdom of Arles be- 
come independent. William owed his chief luſtre 
to the Imperial houſe of which he was deſcended. 
But though this family was as ancient as that of 
Auſtria, and had given an emperor to Germany, 
yet they did not rank among the princes of the 
empire. The title of Prince, which began to be 
uſed towards the reign of Frederick IL. was aſſumed 
only by the chief of the landed men. The Impe- 
rial blood conferred no right, nor honour; and 
the ſon of an emperor poſſeſſed of no landed eſtate, 
was only emperor if elected, and a plain gentle- 
man if he did not ſucceed his father, William of 


Naſſau was Count of the empire, as King Philip II. 


was Count of Holland and Lord of Mechlin ; but 
he was a ſubje& of Philip, as his Stadtholder. 
Philip would fain be as abſolute in the Nether- 
lands, as he had made himſelf in Spain. Such a 
deſire is very natural to human authority ever en- 
deavouring to break through all reſtraint; but he 
found another advantage in being deſpotic in ſo 
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large and fruitful a country, bordering upon 
France; he might in that caſe at leaſt have diſ- 
membered this kingdom for ever; ſince, notwith- 
ſtanding that he loſt ſeven provinces, and that his 
power was greatly cramped in the reſt, ſtill he 
was very near ſubduing this kingdom, without e- 
ver putting himſelf at the head of an army. 

He determined therefore * to abrogate all laws, 
to impoſe arbitrary taxes, to create new biſhops, 
and to eſtabliſh the inquiſition, which he could 
not introduce either into Naples or Milan. The 
Flemings are naturally good ſubjects, and. bad 
ſlaves. The very dread of the inquiſition made 
more Proteſtants than all Calvin's books, among a 
people who ſurely have no natural diſpoſition ro 
novelty or riot. The chief lords immediately 
meet at Bruſſels, in order to repreſent their grie- 
vances to the governeſs of the Low Countries, 
Margaret of Parma, natural daughter of Charles V. 
This meeting was called a conſpiracy at Madrid; 
while in the Netherlands it was a very lawful act. 


Certain it is that the confederate lords were no re- 


bels; for they ſent the Count de Berg, and the 
Lord de Montmorenci Montigni, into Spain, to lay 
their complaints before the throne. They de- 
manded the removal of Cardinal de Granvelle, the 
firſt miniſter, whoſe artifices gave them umbrage. 
The court ſent the Duke of Alva into Flanders 
with Spaniſh and Italian troops, and with orders 
to employ the cord as much as the ſword, What 
in any other country would have eaſily ſuppreſſed 
a civil war, was the very thing that gave riſe to it 
in Flanders. William of Naſſau, Prince of O- 
range, ſurnamed the Silent, was almoſt the only 
one that thought of having recourſe to arms, while 
the others judged beſt to ſubmit. 
There are men of a proud, dark diſpoſition ; _ 
* 2565» | 
men 
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men of ſteady courage, who derive new ſtrength 
from difficulties. ' Such was the character of Wil- 
liam the Silent, and ſuch was afterwards his great- 
grandſon the Prince of Orange, King of England, 
William the Silent had neither lands, nor troops, 
nor money to oppoſe ſuch a monarch as Philip II. 
'The perſecutions were his ſupply : for the tribunal 
erected at Bruxelles threw the people into deſpair, 
Counts Egmont and Horn with eighteen gentle- 
men were beheaded ; and their blood was the firſt 
cement of the republic of the United Provinces, 

The Prince of Orange, condemned to loſe his 


head, withdrew into Germany, He could arm 


none but Proteſtants in his favour, and in order 
to ſpirit them up, he muſt be of their religion, 
Calviniſm prevailed in the maritime provinces of 
the Netherlands: but William had been bred a 
Lutheran. Charles V. fond of this prince, made 
him a Catholic, and neceſlity reduced him to be a 
Calviniſt; for princes who have either eſtabliſhed, 
protected, or changed the religion of a country, 
ſeldom have had any themſelves. It was very dif- 
— ficult for William to raiſe an army. His eſtate in 
Germany was inconſiderable: the county of Naſ- 
ſau belonged to ane of his brothers. But his bro- 
thers, his friends, his merit, and his promiſes, pro- 
cure him ſoldiers. Theſe he ſends away directly 
into Frieſland under the command of his brother 
Count Lewis: his army is deſtroyed, and yet he is 
not diſcouraged : he raiſes another of Germans and 
French, engaged by religious enthuſiaſm, and by 
the hopes of plunder, to inliſt in his ſervice. For- 
tune ſeldom favours him. Incapable of penetrating 
into the Netherlands, he is reduced to go and fight 
in the Hugonot army in France. The Spaniſh ſe- 
verities procure him new reſources. The laying 
the tenth penny on the ſale of moveable goods, the 
' twentieth on immoveables, and the hundredth on 


the - 


the lands, made the Flemings quit deſperate. 
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How comes it that the ſovereign of Mexico and 
Peru ſhould be forced to have recourſe to theſe ex- 
actions? and why did not Philip come himſelf in 
perſon, like his father, to ſtifle thoſe troubles in | 
the beginning? 
At length * the Prince of Orange enters Braban 
with a ſmall army; and from thence retires into 
Zealand and Holland. Amſterdam, now fo fa- 
mous a city, was then a-trifling place; and durſt 
not even declare for the Prince of Orange. At that 
time it was intent upon a new branch of com- 
merce, low indeed in appearance, but which pro- 
ved the foundation of its grandeur. The catching 
and ſalting of herrings does not ſeem to be a matter 
of high importance in the hiſtory of the world; 
and yet it is this that raiſed a paltry barren ſpot to 


be a formidable power. Venice had not a more 


ſplendid original : great empires have all begun 


with hamlets; and maritime powers with fiſhing- 


boats. 


The Prince of Orange's whole reſource was a 
parcel of pirates: one of them ſurpriſes the Brille; 


a curate makes Fluſhing declare in his favour; in 


a word, the States of Holland and Zealand aſſemble 
at Dordrecht, and in conjunction with the city of 
Amſterdam they chuſe him for their Stadtholder, 


He then derived the ſame dignity from the people, 


which before he had held of the King. They abo- 
liſhed the Romiſh religion, to the end that they 
might have nothing in common with the Spaniſh 
government. | 
Theſe people were long reckoned to have no 
taſte for war; and all of a ſuden they became good 
ſoldiers. Never did men fight with greater bra- 
very and fury, on both ſides. The Spaniards at 
the ſiege of Harlem + having thrown the head of 
1570. Þ 1573. 
one 
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one of their priſoners into the town, the inhabi - 
tants flung the heads of eleven Spaniards into the 

enemy's camp, with this inſcription, Ten heads in 
payment for the tenth penny, and the eleventh for 
intereſt, The city having ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion, the Spaniards hung up all the magiſtrates, 
all the Proteſtant miniſters, and upwards of 1500 
citizens. This was treating the Netherlands in the 
ſame manner as they had behaved to the new 
world. My pen is ready to drop out of my hand, 
when I conſider with what cruelty mankind have 
ated towards one another. 

The barbarity of the Duke of Alva having an- 
ſwered no other purpoſe, than to deprive the King 
his maſter of two provinces, he is at length recal- 
led. At his departure, he is ſaid to have boaſted 
of having put 18,000 perſons to death by the hands 
of the public executioner. Nor did the horrors of 
war abate in the leaſt under the new governor of 
the Netherlands, the grand commander de Reque- 
ſens. The Prince of Orange's army is again' de- 
feated *, his brothers are ſlain; yet his party is 
| ſtrengthened by the animoſity of a people, who are 
naturally of a quiet diſpoſition, but having once 
paſſed the limits, know not how to turn back, 

The ſiege and defence of Leyden are one of the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of the amazing effects of conſtancy 
and liberty f. The Dutch did exactly the ſame 
thing then, as they ventured afterwards to do in 
1672, when Lewis XIV. was at the gates of Am- 
ſterdam: they pierced the dykes; the fields were 
overflown with the waters of the Iſſel, the Maeſe, 
and the ocean; and ſuccours were wafted into the 
town on board a fleet of 200 boats over the Spa- 
niſh intrenchments. There happened another 
prodigy ; which is, that the Spaniards dared to con- 
tinue the ſiege, and to undertake to drain off the 
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inundation. There is no example in hiſtory of 
ſich a reſource in a town beſieged, nor of ſuch- 
obſtinacy in beſiegers; an obſtinacy however 
which turned to no account, for Leyden ſtill cele- 
brates every year the day of her delivery. We 
muſt not forget to mention, that the inhabitants 
made ule of pigeons at this ſiege, for conveying 
intelligence to the Prince of Orange; a practice 
very common in Aſia. | 

Where was then this wiſe, this ſo much boaſted 
government of Philip IT. when at this very time 
his troops mutiny in Flanders for want of pay- 
ment, and plunder the city of Antwerp; when all 
the different provinces of the Netherlands, without 
conſulting him or his governor *, conclude a trea- 
ty of pacification with the revolted, publiſh an am- 
neſty, releaſe the priſoners, cauſe the. fortreſſes to 
be demoliſhed, and order the famous ſtatue of the 
Duke of Alva to be pulled down, a trophy which 
his pride had raiſed to his cruelty, and which was 
ſtill ſtanding in the citadel of Antwerp, then in 
the hands of the King ? 

After the deceaſe of the grand commander de 
Requeſens, Philip might ſtill have tried to reſtore 
the tranquillity of the Netherlands by his preſence : 
but inſtead of this he ſends thither his brother Don 
John of Auſtria, a prince famed through all Europe 
for the victory of Lepanto over the Turks, and for 
his ambition which ſet him upon attempring to be 
King of Tunis. Philip did not love Don John; 
he was jealous of his glory, and miſtruſted his de- 
ſigns. Yet he conferred the government of the 
Netherlands upon him againſt his will, in hopes 
that the people pleaſed with a prince, who inhe- 
rited the military virtues of his father Charles V. 
would return wo their duty. He was miſtaken. 
The Prince of Orange was acknowledged + as go- 

* 1576, 11577 
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vernor of Brabant in Bruſſels, when Don John left 
that city, after being declared governor-general, 
And yet this honour paid to William the Silent, 
was the very thing that prevented Brabant and 
Flanders from being free, like Holland. In thoſe 
two provinces, there were too many lords, jealous 
of the Prince of Orange; and this jealouſy preſer- 
ved the ten provinces to Spain. They invited the 
Archduke Matthias to be their governor-general in 
oppoſition to Don John. It is hard to conceive 
how an Archduke of Auſtria, nearly related to 
Philip II. and a Catholic, ſhould put himſelf at the 
head of a party, almoſt all Proteſtants, and againſt 
the chief branch of his family : but ambition knows 
no ſuch ties, and Philip was neither beloved by 
the Emperor, nor by the empire. 

Diviſions ariſe on every fide, and all falls into 
confuſion. The States appoint the Prince of O- 
range lieutenant-general to the Archduke Mat- 
thias, which renders him of courſe a ſecret rival to 
that prince. Both are enemies to Don John ; and 
the States are jealous of all three. Another party 
equally diſſatisfied with the States, and the three 
princes, divide the country. The States proclaim 
liberty of conſcience ; but there was no longer any 
poſlibility of remedying the frenzy of faction. 
Don John, after winning the battle of Gemblours *, 
which anſwered no purpoſe, dies + in the flower 
of life, and in the midſt of theſe diſturbances. 

To this ſon of Charles V. ſucceeds a grandſon, 
of equal renown; I mean Alexander Farneſe, 
Duke of Parma, deſcended from Charles by his 
mother, and from Pope Paul III. by his father; 
the ſame who came afterwards to France to raiſe 
the ſiege of Paris, and to encounter with Henry 
the Great. Hiſtory does not celebrate a greater 
captain: yet he could neither hinder the union of 

the 
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the ſeven provinces, nor the progreſs of that re- 
public, whoſe foundation he himſelf had ſeen laid. 
Theſe ſeven provinces, now called by the gene- 


ral name of Holland, headed by the Prince of O- 


range, eſtabliſh “ that famous union, in appear- 
ance ſo ſlight and in reality fo ſolid, of ſeven pro- 
vinces independent of each other, actuated by dif-. 
ferent intereſts, and ſtill as cloſely connected by 
the great tie of liberty, as the bundle of arrows, 
the arms and emblem of their republic, 

This union of Utrecht is the foundation of 
their commonwealth, and alſo of the ſtadtholder- 
ſhip. William is declared chief of the ſeven pro- 
vinces, by the name of Captain, Admiral-General, 
and Stadtholder. The other ten, which, together _ 
with Holland, might have formed the moſt po- 
tent republic in the univerſe, weuld not join the 
ſeven. Theſe defend themſelves; but Brabant, 
Flanders, and the reſt, would have a foreign prince 
to protect them, The States-General finding 
the Archduke Matthias incapable of ſerving their 
cauſe, diſmiſs this ſon, this brother of emperors, 
who was emperor afterwards himſelf, and allow 
him a moderate penſion, The next ſtep they take, 
is to ſend for Francis Duke of Anjou, brother of 
Henry III. King of France, with whom they had 
been long in treaty. All thoſe provinces were di- 
vided into four parties; that of Matthias, ſo very 
weak that he was ſent back; that of the Duke of 
Anjou, which ſoon became fatal to them ; that of 
the Duke of Parma, who had only a few lords and 
his army on his ſide, but at length preſerved ten 
provinces for the King of Spain; and that of Wil- 
liam of Naſſau, who entirely ſtripped him of ſeven, 

At this very time + Philip, who never ſtirred 
from Madrid, proſcribed the Prince of Orange, 
and ſet his head at 25,000 crowns, This method 
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of commanding aſſaſſinations, unheard of ſince the 
triumvirate, had been practiſed in France againſt 
the Admiral de Coligni, William's father in-law, 
for whoſe blood they had promiſed 50,000 crowns, 
Only half the money was bid for the head of the 
Prince his fon-in-law, though Philip was able to 
Pay the molt. 

What a ſtrange prejudice ſtill prevailed at this 
time? The King of Spain, in his edit of pro- 
ſcription, acknowledges that he has violated his 
oath to the Flemings, and ſays, that the Pope 
had releaſed him from that oath. He muſt there- 
fore have believed that this argument was likely to 
| make a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of the Ca- 
tholics, But how greatly muſt it exaſperate the 
Proteſtants, and confirm them in their defe&tion ? 

William's anſwer is one of the fineſt monu- 
ments of hiſtory, He had been Philip's ſubject; 
and now he becomes his equal by being proſcribed. 
In his apology we ſee a prince of an Imperial fa- 
mily, as ancient, and heretofore as illuſtrious as 
the houſe of Auſtria, a prince ſtadtholder ſtanding 
up to impeach the moſt potent king in Europe at 
the bar of every other court, and of all mankind, 
In a word, he ſhews himſelf ſuperior to Philip in 
this reſpecl, that having it in his power to pro- 
ſeribe him in his turn, he abhors the baſe revenge, 
and reſts his ſecurity on the point of his ſword. 

Philip was now * more formidable than ever; 
for he had juſt made himſelf maſter of Portugal 
without ſtirring out of his cabinet; and he i imagi- 
ned that he ſnould reduce the United Provinces in 
the ſame manner. William on the one hand had 
reaſon to be afraid of aſſaſſins, and on the other of a 
new maſter in the Duke of Anjou, who was lately 
arrived in the Netherlands, and acknowledged by 
the people as Duke of Brabant and Earl of Flan- 
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ders. But he got rid of the Duke of Anjou as ea- 
fily as of the Archduke Matthias. The Duke 
would fain be abſolute ſovereign of a country that 
had choſen him “ for its protector. In all ages 
there have been conſpiracies againſt princes : this 
prince confpired againſt the people. He wanted 
to ſurpriſe Antwerp, Bruges, and other towns. 
which he was come to defend. He ſurpriſed Ant- 
werp, but was driven out again with the loſs of 
1500 French. In his attempts upon the other 
towns he miſcarried. Preſſed on the one ſide by 
the Duke of Parma, on the other deteſted by the 
people, he retired into France, and left the Duke 
of Parma and the Prince of Orange to diſpute the 
poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, which became the 
chief theatre of war in Europe, and the ſchool to 
which men of bravery from all nations came to 
ſtudy the military art. | 

Philip got his revenge of the Prince of Orange 
by the means of aſſaſſins f. A Frenchman, whoſe 
name was Salcede, conſpired his death. Jaurigni, ' 
a Spaniard, wounded him with a piſtol-ſhot at 
Antwerp t. At length Balthazar Gerard, a native 
of Franche-Comte, killed him in the preſence of 
his lady, who beheld her ſecond huſband aſſaſſina- 
ted, after having been bereft of her firſt, together 
with her father, the admiral, at the maſſacre of 
St Bartholomew. This aſſaſſination of the Prince 
of Orange was not committed with any view of 
gaining the-reward of 25,000 crowns promiſed by 
Philip, but through religious enthuſiaſm. The 
Jeſuit Strada relates, that Gerard conſtantly decla- 
red under the torture, © that he had been excited 
© to this action by divine inſtina,” He ſays alſo. 
expreſsly, © that Jaurigni did not undertake to kill 
© the Prince of Orange till he had purged his ſoul 
Aby confeſſion at the feet of a Dominican, and 
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« fortified himſelf with the heavenly bread.” 
'This was the crime of the times. The Anabap- 
tiſts had ſhewn the way. During the ſiege of 
Munſter, a German woman, defirous of imitating 
the example of Judith, went out of the town with 
an intent to lie with the Biſnop who had laid ſiege 
to it, and to kill him in bed. Poltrot de Mere 
aſſaſſinated Francis Duke de Guiſe through the 
ſame principles. The maſſacre of St Bartholo- 
mew brought thoſe horrid ſcenes to the higheſt 
pitch The ſame ſpirit afterwards produced the 
aſſaſſination of Henry IH. and of Henry IV. and 
formed the gunpowder-conſpiracy in England, 
Examples drawn from ſcripture, and firſt preached 
up by the reformers, or innovators, and after- 
wards but too often enforced by the Roman Catho- 
lics, made impreſſion on weak ſavage minds, who 
fancied they heard the voice of God commanding 
murder. They were too blind, too frantic to 
comprehend, that though God commanded the ef 
fuſion of human blood in the Old Teſtament, yet 
this order could not be obeyed till the Divine Ma- 
jeſty himſelf came down from heaven, to dictate 
his decrees in regard to the lives of mankind, which 
are entirely at his diſpoſal. 

When William the Silent was aſſaſſinated, he 
was juſt upon the point of being declared Earl of 
Holland. The conditions of this new dignity had 
been already agreed to by all the towns, except 
Amfterdam and Gouda, Hereby we find that he 
had laboured for himſelf as much as for the re- 

ublic. : 

His ſon Maurice could not pretend to this prin- 
cipality: but the ſeven provinces declared him 
their ſtadtholder; and he finiſhed the ſtructure of 
liberty commenced by his father. He was worthy 
to enter the liſts with Alexander Farneſe, Theſe 
heroes gained immortal reputation on this narrow 
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ſtage, where the ſcene of war attracted the atten · 


7 


tion of all Europe. Were there nothing but the 


ſiege of Antwerp“ to recommend the Duke of Par- 
ma's memory, he would ſtill be ranked among the 
ee captains of the age. The Antwerpians de- 


ended themſelves as bravely as heretofore the 


Tyrians; and the Duke took Antwerp in the ſame 


manner as the conqueror whoſe name he bore had 


taken the city of Tyre, by raiſing a dyke on the 
deep and rapid river of Schelde; an example fol- 


lowed by Cardinal Richelieu at the ſiege of Ro» 


chelle. | A 
The infant republic was obliged to implore the 
aſſiſtance of Eliſabeth Queen of England; who ſent 
them 4000 men under the command of the Earl 
of Leiceſter. This was enough at that time. Lei- 
ceſter for a little while acted as Prince Maurice 
ſuperior, juſt as the Duke of Anjou and the Arch- 
duke Matthias had acted in regard to his father. 
He took the title and rank of Governor-Generah, 
which was ſoon e of by the Queen. 
Maurice preſerved his ſtadtholderſnip of the ſeven 


- 


* 


provinces; happy if his ambition had carried him 


no farther. 
During this long war, chequered with ſuch vi- 


ciſſitudes, neither Philip could recover the ſeven + 


provinces, nor theſe take any of the ten from him. 
The republic was every day growing ſo formidable 


at ſea, that ſhe contributed greatly to deſtroy that 


fleet of Philip's, intitled the /rvincible., For the 


ſpace of forty years theſe people reſembled the La- 
cedæmonians, who conſtantly repulſed the great 
king. The ſame manners, fimplicity, and equa» 
lity, prevailed in Amſterdam as in Sparta; with 
greater ſobriety. Theſe provinces retained ſome- 
thing of the innocence of the primitive 'times, 
There is not a Frieſlander, even of middling edu. 
235k - | 
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cation, but has heard that the uſe of locks and keys 
was at that time unknown to his country. They 
had no more than was neceſſary for nature, which 
it was not worth their while to lock up; they were 
nat afraid of their countrymen; but they defended 

heir flocks and their granaries againſt the enemy. 
In all thofe maritime [provinces they lived in little 
*huts, which had nothing to recommend them but 
their ſimplicity and neatneſs. Never was there a 
people lefs acquainted with delicacy. When Lou- 
iſa de Coligni was coming to be married to Prince 
William at the Hague, they ſent an open poſt- 
waggon to meet her, and ſhe was ſeated on a 
plank. But towards the latter end of Prince Mau- 
rice's .days, and during Frederick-Henry's life- 
time, the Hague was become a moſt agreeable re- 
ſidence, by the great concourſe of princes, ſtateſ- 
men, and captains. Amſterdam roſe by trade a- 
lone to be one of the moſt flouriſhing cities in the 


world; and the fertility of the neighbouring pa- 


ures enriched the inhabitants of the open country. 
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The rein of Philip II. continued. Unhappy fate 
of Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal. 
Of would imagine that the King of Spain 

muſt at that time have demolifhed the houſe 
of Naſſau and the infant republic, with the weight 
of his power. He had indeed loſt the ſovereignty 
of Tunis in Africa, with the port of Goletta where 
formerly ſtood the city of Carthage: but, on the 
other hand, a king of Morocco and Fez, whoſe 
name was Muley Mehemed, and who conteſted 


the kingdom with his uncle, had offered to become 
wibutary to Philip ſo early as the year 1577. Phi- 
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lip refuſed it; and to this cefuſal he owed the 
crown of Portugal. The African monarch went 
over in perſon to pay his obeiſance to Don Seba- 
ſtian King of Portugal, and to implore his aſliſt- 
ance, This young prince, the great-grandſon of 
the great Emanuel, was impatient to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf in that part of the world, where his ance- 
ſtors had made ſuch conqueſts, What is very fin- 
gular, he received no aſſiſtance from Philip his 
uncle on the mother's fide, whoſe daughter he was 
going to marry ; but he obtained a reinforcement 
of 1200 men from the Prince of Orange, who was 
ſcarce able to maintain his ground in Flanders, 
This ſmall circumſtance of general hiſtory ſhews 
. greatneſs of mind in the Prince of Orange, and 
eſpecially a determinate paſſion to ſtir up enemies 
againſt Philip in all parts of the world. 

Don Sebaſtian arrives, with a fleet of 800 fail, 
at the town of Arzilla in the kingdom of Fez, that 
had been conquered by his anceſtors. His army 
conſiſted of 15,000 foot, but he had not ooo 
horſe. It is probably this inconſiderable body, fo 
diſproportioned to the formidable cavalry of the 
Moors, that has been the cauſe of his incurring 
the cenſure of temerity from all hiſtorians. But 
how highly would he have been ipplauded had he 
been crowned with ſucceſs! He was overcome * 
by Malucco the old ſovereign of Morocco. In this 
battle were ſlain three kings, the two Mooriſh 
kings, uncle and nephew, and Don Sebaſtian. 
Not one man returned of the conquered army. 
This fatal day had a very extraordinary conſe- 
quence. A new phenomenon appeared; .a king 
who was prieſt and cardinal, namely Don Henry, 
aged ſeventy, ſon of the great Emanuel, and 
great-uncle of Sebaſtian. His right to the crown 
of Portugal was induſputable, 
| Aug. 4 1578, 4 
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Philip made preparations to ſucceed him; and 
as extraordinary as it may ſound, Pope Grego- 
ry XIII. appeared in the liſt of competitors, pre- 
tending that the kingdom of Portugal belonged to 
the holy ſee in default of heirs in a direct line; be- 
| cauſe, ſaid he, Alexander III. had created Count 
Alphonſo king, who had acknowledged himſelf feu- 
datory to Rome. Strange reaſon! This Pope 
Gregory XIII. of the family of Boncompagno, 
had an idle notion of conferring a kingdom on his 
baſtard Boncompagno, in whoſe favour he would 
not diſmember the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, as ſeveral of 
his predeceſſors had done. He had flattered him- 
ſelf at firſt, that his ſon ſhould have the kingdom of 
Ireland, becauſe Philip II. fomented diſturbances 
in that iſland, juſt as Eliſabeth ſtirred up the fire 
that had been kindled in the Netherlands. Ire- 
land having been likewiſe a preſent from the Pope, 
muſt revert to him or his children as ſoon as the 
ſovereign of Ireland was excommunicated. This 
notion did not take. The Pope indeed obtained 
ſome ſhips from Philip, with a few Spaniards, who 
landed in Ireland with a ſmall number of Italians 
under the Papal flag: they were put to the ſword, 
and the Iriſh of their party were hanged. Grego- 
- Ty,XIII. turned his views towards Portugal; but he 
had to deal with Philip II. who had a better right 
than him, and was abler to maintain it. 

The old Cardinal reigned only long enough to 
ſee the great cauſe of the ſucceſſion to his crown 
pleaded in his preſence; and died ſoon after *. 
Don Antonio, Prior of Crato, and Knight of Mal- 
ta, wanted io ſucceed the prieſtly king, whoſe 
uncle he was by the father's ſide; whereas Philip II. 
was his uncle only by the mother's. They char- 
ged the Prior with illegitimacy, but he ſaid he was 
born in wedlock, Neither the Prior nor the Pope 
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inherited. The branch of Braganza, which a 
to have juſt pretenſions, was then either ſo pru- 
dent or ſo puſillanimous as not to aſſert them. 
Philip's right was demonſtrated by 20,000 men; 
they ſcarcely required in thoſe days greater armies. 
In vain does the Prior, unable to reſiſt of himſelf, 
apply for ſuccours to the Grand Signior. To com- 
plete the whimſical ſcene nothing more was want- 
ing, but to ſee the Pope imploring likewiſe the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Turk, in order to become King of 
Portugal. | 
Philip never commanded his own armies : he 
conquered Portugal in his cabinet, The old Duke 
of Alva, who had been theſe two years in exile af- 


ter his long ſervices, was now recalled to court, 


like a maſtiff unchained for fighting: he finiſhed 
his bloody career with gaining two victories over 
the little army of the Prior of Crato, who was de- 
ſerted by all the world, and for a long time wan- 
dered about the country. 

Philip came then to Liſbon to be crowned ; of- 
fering a reward of 80,000 ducats to whoever would 
deliver up Don Antonio. Proſcriptions were then 
his favourite weapons. 

The Prior of Crato fled * firſt of all to England, 
with a few companions of his diſtreſs, who, 
though deſtitute of every thing, and in the moſt 
wretched condition like himſelf, ſerved him upon 
the knee. This cuſtom, derived from the Ger- 
man emperors who ſucceeded the race of Charle» 
main, was received in Spain after Alphonſo X. 
King of Caſtile had been elected emperor in the 
thirteenth century. The kings of England have 
followed this example, which ſeems to claſh with 
the high ſpirit of that nation. Content with real 
power, the kings of France have refuſed to accept 
of this external ſhew. The kings of Poland haye 

1581. 
been 


Go The reign of Philip II. continued. Part v. 
been ſerved in this manner on days of ceremony, 
and yet this has not rendered them more abſolute. 

Eliſabeth was not in a condition to wage war 
for the Prior of Crato's ſake: ſne was Philip's im- 
placable, though not open enemy ; therefore her 
whole attention was directed to thwart his mea. 
ſures, and privately to ſtir up enemies againſt him: 
but as ſhe could not maintain herſelf upon the 


throne of England without the affection of her peo- 


ple, which ſhe would have certainly forfeited had 


| ſhe demanded new ſubſidies, it was not then time 
to declare war againſt Spain. 


Don Antonio applies to the crown of France. 
The miniſters of Henry III. were upon the ſame 


terms of jealouſy and apprehenſion with regard to 
Philip as the court of London. There was no o- 


pen war between them, but an inveterate grudge, 


aà mutual deſire of annoying each other; and 


Henry III. was always imbarraſſed between the 
Huguenots, who formed an empire within the 
ſtate, and Philip, who would fain erect another 
by continuing to offer his dangerous protection to 
the Catholic party. 5 
Catharine de Medicis had pretenſions to Portugal 
almoſt as chimerical as thoſe of the Pope. Don 
Antonio, by flattering thoſe pretenſions, and by 
promiſing part of a kingdom which it was not in 
his power to recover, or at leaſt the Azores where 
he had a ſtrong party, obtained through Catha- 
rine's credit no inconſiderable ſuccourss They 
gave him ſixty ſmall ſhips, and about'6000 men, 
for the moſt part Huguenots, whom they were 
glad to have the opportunity of employing at a di- 
ſtance from home, and who were ſtill better plea- 
ſed themſelves to go and fight againſt the Spa- 
niards.. The French, eſpecially the Calviniſts, were 
every where in purſuit of military glory, At that 
time multitudes followed the Duke of Anjou, to 
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ſettle him in Flanders. With gladneſs now they 


ſet fail, to reſtore Don Antonio to the crown of 
Portugal. At firſt they made themſelves maſters 
of one of the iſlands; but ſoon the Spaniſh fleet 
came in ſight *, ſuperior in every thing to the 
French, in the ſize of the ſhips, and in number 


of troops; for there were twelve galleys attendi 


fifty galleons. This was the firſt time that galleys 


were ſeen on the ocean; and it is very ſurpriſing 


that they ſhould have been brought the diſtance of 


1000 leagues, to thoſe ſtrange feas. When Lew- 


is XIV. a long while after, ſent ſome galleys into 
the ocean, this was reckoned by miſtake the firſt 


attempt of the kind; but it was more hazardous 

than that of Philip Il. becauſe the channel is more 

tempeſtuous than the Atlantic ocean. 
This was the firſt ſea - fight ever fought in that 


part of the world. The Spaniards conquered, 


and*abuſed their victory. The Marquis de Santa 
Cruſe, the Spaniſh admiral, ordered almoſt all the 
priſoners to be hanged up, under the pretence that, 
as there had been no declaration of war betwixt 
Spain and France, they ought to be treated as pi- 
rates. Don Antonio had the fortune to make his 
. and returned to France to be waited upon 
by ſervants on the knee, and to die in poverty. 
Philip then ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion not only of 
Portugal, but of all the great ſettlements which this 
nation had made in the Eaſt Indies. His domi- 
nions extended to the extremity of America and A- 
ſia, and yet he could not prevail againſt Holland. 
The embaſly from the four kings of Japan + ſeem- 
ed then to complete that grandeur by which he 
figured as the chief monarch in Europe. The 
Chriſtian religion made great progreſs in Japan; 
and the Spaniards might flatter themſelves with 
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the hopes of eſtabliſhing their empire as well as 
their religion in that count). 

In Europe he had the Pope, lord paramount of 
the kingdom of Naples, to manage; France to 
keep always divided, in which he was very ſuc- 
ceſsful by means of the league and by his treaſure; 
Holland to reduce; and, above all, England to 
diſturb. All theſe ſprings he ſet in motion at the 

ſame time; and ſoon it appeared, by the equip- 
ment of his fleet called the Invincible, that his aim 
was rather to conquer than to create diſturbance to 
England. 

Veen Eliſabeth had given him ſufficient provo- 


cation. She openly maintained the cauſe of the 


confederates in the Netherlands. Beſides, Sir 
Francis Drake, at that time a private adventurer, 
had plundered ſeveral of the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in 
America, paſſed the ſtreights of Magellan, and re- 
turned to London in 1580, loaded with ſpoils, af- 
ter having performed the voyage round the world. 

A ſtronger pretence than the foregoing was the 
captivity of Mary Queen of Scots, whom ſhe kept 
eighteen years confined, contrary to the law of 
nations. This princeſs had all che Catholics on 
her ſide: ſhe had moreover a moſt apparent right 
to the crown of England, derived from Hen- 
ry VIII. by a birth whole legitimacy was nat con- 
teſted like that of Eliſabeth. Philip might alſo aſ- 
ſert the vain title of King of England which he had 
Formerly bore; in a word, the attempting to ſet 
.the Queen of Scots at liberty, muſt needs make the 

Pope and all the Catholics of Europe his friends. 
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Of the invaſion intended againſt England. Of 11 
invincible armada. of the influence of Philip II. 


in France. Inquiry into the death of Don Car. 
los , &c. 


W r n this view Philip equips that prodigious: 
fleet, which was to be ſupported by ano- 


ther armament in Flanders, and by a riſing of the 
Catholics in England, This was what ruined the 
Queen of Scots, and, inſtead of procuring her li- 
berty, brought her to the ſcaffold ®, Nothing re- 
mained but for Philip to avenge that princeſs's 
death by conquering the crown of England for 
himſelf, and then Holland would ſoon be ſubdued 
and puniſhed, 

All theſe preparations required the gold mines 
of Peru. The invincible armada ſets fail + from 
Liſbon, with 150 large ſhips, 20,000 ſoldiers, 


near 3000 cannon, and about 7000 ſailors able to 


fight upon occaſion, An army of 30,000 men lay 
ready in Flanders, under the command of the 


Duke of Parma, waiting only for the critical mo- 


ment to ſet (ail with the tranſports bound for Eng- 
landy and to join the troops on board the Spaniſh 
fleet, The Engliſh ſhips, being a great deal ſmal- 
ler than the Spaniſh, could never withſtand the 
weight of thoſe moving caſtles, ſome of which had 
their ſides three feet thick, impenetrable to can» 
non. Yet the whole of this well-concerted expedi- 
tion miſcarried. This formidable fleet is ſoon 
ſtopped by 100 Engliſh ſhips of leſſer ſiæe; who 
take ſome of the Spaniſh men of war, and with 
cight fire-ſhips diſperſe the reſt. A ſtorm enſues 
in favour of the Engliſh. The invincible- armada 
is in danger of being caſt away on the coaſt of Zea- 
* 1587. + June 3. 1588. 2 
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land. The Duke of Parma's army, not being able 
to put to ſea without the convoy of the Spaniſh 
fleet, is of no ſort of uſe. + Philip's ſhips, buffered 
by the Engliſh and by ſtorms, go round by the 
north ſeas; ſome are wrecked on the coaſt of Zea- 
land; others daſhed againſt the rocks of the Orca- 
des, and on the coaſt of Scotland; others are caſt 
away on the Iriſh ſhore. The country- people 
murder part of the crew that eſcaped the fury of 
the waves; and the Lord Deputy of Ireland had the 
barbarity to hang the reſt. In ſhort, no more than 
fifty ſhips returned to Spain; and out of about 


39,000 men that imbarked on board the fleet, 


ſuch havock had been made by ſtorms, by the e- 
nemy, and by ſickneſs, that not 9909 ever lived 
to ſee their native country. 

Neither did the Duke of Parma's fine army of 

3o, ooo men contribute more to reduce Holland, 
than the invincible armada to conquer England. 
Holland defending itſelf by its canals, by its dykes, 
by its cauſeys, and, above all, by the love of liberty 
ingrafted in a people, who were now trained to 
arms under the Princes of Grange, might have 
held out againſt a more powerful army. 
None but Philip alone could render himſelf for- 
midable after ſo great a diſaſter. America and A- 
fia profuſely ſupplied him with the means of ſtri- 
king terror into his neighbours; and though he 
miſſed his aim againſt England, he was very near 
making a province of France. 

At the ſame time that he was conquering Por- 
tugal, maintaining the war in Flanders, and in- 
vading England, he encouraged the Holy League 
in France, which tended to ſubvert the throne, 
and diſmember the tate; and ſcattering the ſeeds 
of diviſion in that very league which he defended, 
he was thrice very near being acknowledged ſo- 
vereign of France under * title of * 
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with the power of conferring all offices an d em< 
ployments. The Infanta Eugenia his daughter: 
was to be Queen under his direction, and to con- 
vey the crown of France as a portion to her huf- 
band. This propoſal was made by the faction of 


ſixteen, ſo early as the year 1589, after the aſſaſſi - 


nation of Henry III. The Duke de Mayenne, the 
head of the league, had no other way to elude this 
propoſal than by ſaying, that as the confederach 
had been formed through religious views, the title. 
of Protector of France could belong to none but the 
Pope. Philip's ambaſſador in France carried this 
negotiation to a great length, before the holding 
of the ſtates at Paris in 1593. They debated a 
long time concerning the means of aboliſhing the 
Salic law, and at length the Infanta was propoſed | 
as Queen, to the ſtates. SSR: |. 
Philip inſenſibly accuſtomed the French to de- 
pend on the crown of Spain: for, on one hand, he 
fent ſufficient ſuecours to the league to hinder it 
from being cruſhed, but not enough to render it 
independent; and, on the other, he was arming his 
ſon-in-law, Chartes Emanuel of Savoy, againſt 
France. With this view he ſupplied him with 
troops, and helped to get him acknowledged as 
protector by the parliament of Provence, to the 
end that the French grown tractable by this ex- 
ample, ſhould acknowledge Philip as protector to 


= 


the whole kingdom, 


There was great likelihood that Franee would 
be forced into this meaſure. The Spaniſh ambaſ- 
fador had acquired the ſovereignty of Paris by his 
numerous penſions. The Sorbonne and all the 
religious orders were of Philip's fide. His aim 
was, not to conquer France like Portugal, but to 
oblige the French to offer him their government. 
With this view he orders Alexander Farneſe “ to 
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march from the Netherlallffs to the relief of Paris, 
at that time hard beſet by the victorious forces of 
Henry IV.: with this ſame view that general is 
recalled, after he had reſcued the capital of the 
kingdom by his judieious marches, without ſtri- 
king a blow. And when Henry IV. laid ſiege 
foon aſter to Rouen, Philip appoints the ſame Duke 
of Parma“ again to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. 

It was very ſurpriſing, that while the King of 
"Spain was ſo powerful as to determine the fate of 
war in France, Prince Maurice and the Dutch 
mould be ſtrong enough to oppoſe him, and even 
to ſend ſuccours to Henry IV. they who ten years 
before had been conſidered in Spain as obſcure re- 
bels, doomed to ignominious puniſhment. They 
ſent 3000 men to the King of France; yet this 
did not hinder the Duke of Parma from obliging 
Henry IV. to raiſe the ſiege of Rouen, as before 

he had obliged him to raiſe that of Paris. 

Philip recalls the Duke once more. Thus alter- 
nately ſuccouring and withdrawing his ſuccours 
from the league, and thereby rendering himſelf 
ever neceſſary to that party, he lays his ſhares on 
all ſides, on the frontiers, and in the heart of the 
kingdom, with an intent of abſolutely obliging 
this unbappy country to ſubmit to his dominion. 
His power was already eſtabliſhed in great part of 

: Britany, by the ſword. His ſon-in-law, the Duke 
of Savoy, had gained footing in Provence, and 
part of Dauphine. The road was free for the 
Spaniſh armies from Arras to Paris,, and from 
Fontarabia to the Loire. Philip was ſo firmly 
perſuaded that France muſt fall into his hands, 
that converſing with the Preſident Jeannin, en- 
voy from the Duke de Mayenne, he conſtantly 
made uſe of theſe words, My city of Paris, my 
city of Orleans, my city of Rquen, 
ox. 
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The court of Rome, "though afraid of his power,  ® 
was obliged to promote his views; ſo that the 
arms of religion were ever employed in bis ſers 
vice. This coſt him nothing but the appearance 
of zeal for Catholiciſm: this was likewiſe a pre- 
tence for the deſtruction of Geneva, which he 
had been contriving at the ſame time. So early. 
as the year 1589 he ſends an army under the. com- 
mand of his ſon-in-law, Charles Emanuel, Dake of 
Savoy, to reduce Geneva and the neighbousi 
country. But it was ever the fate of rhis rich — 
potent monarch, to be baffled by poor people, 
raiſed in ſome meaſure above their natural ſphere 
by the love of liberty. The inhabitants of Gene: 
va aſſiſted by the cantons of Bern and Zurich on- 
ly, and with 300 ſoldiers from Henry IV. main- 
tained their ground againſt the treaſures. of the fa» 
ther-in-law, and the. ſon-in-law's arms. 'Thele 
ſame people preſerved their town in 1602 from 
falling into the hands of this very Duke of Savoy, 
who had ſurpriſed it by ſcalade in time of full 
peace, and was giving it up to be plundered. 
They had even the courage to puniſh this attempt 
of a ſovereign prince upon thirteen of his officers, 
who were hanged up as night-robbers, becauſe 
they had not been victorious. Art; 
Ppbilip, without ſtirring out of his cabinet, main- 
tained nevertheleſs continual war at one and the 
ſame time, in the Netherlands againſt Prince Mau- 


rice, in every province almoſt of France againſt 


Henry IV. at Geneva and in Swiſſerland, and by 
ſea againſt the Engliſh and Dutch, What benefit 
did he reap from all thoſe great enterpriſes, which 
held Europe ſo long in ſuſpenſe? Henry IV. by 
going to maſs, “ made him loſe France iu a quarter 
of an hour. The Engliſh grown now as expert in 
naval engagements, and as good mariners as the 
® 15933 . | 
Spaniards, 
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aniards, for which he might blame himſelf, 
plundered: his polleſſiotls i in America. The Earl of 
Eſſex burnt “ his galleons and the town of Cadiz, 
At length, after having ravaged France, after Ami- 
ens had been taken by furpriſe, and retaken by the 
bravery of Henry IV. Philip was obliged to con- 
clude the treaty of Vervins , and to acknowledge 
him as King of France, whom he had hitherto 
called by-no other name than the Prince of Bearn. 

It is further remarkable in this peace, that he re- 
ſtored Calais, which the Archduke Albert, go- 
vernor of the Spaniſh. Netherlands, had taken 
during the troubles of France, and that no men- 
tion was made of the pretended rights of Eliſa- 
' beth: this princeſs neither recovered the town, 
nor the 800,000 crowns due to her by the treaty 
of Cataucambreſis. 

The power of Philip was then like a great river, 
confined once more within its banks, after having 
overflown the diſtant meadows. Philip continued 
the moſt powerful prince in Europe. Eliſabeth, 

andeſpecially Henry IV. had more perfonal glory : 
but Philip to the very laſt moment preſerved that 
ſuperiority, which he had derived from his im- 
menſe wealth and extenſive dominions. The ex- 
pending of three thouſand millions of livres upon 
his deſpotic cruelty in the Netherlands, and up- 
on his ambitious ſchemes in France, bad not im- 
poveriſned him. America and the Eaſt Indies 
proved inexhauſtible ſources. But his treaſures 
happened to enrich the reſt of Europe, contrary 
to his intention. His profuſe intrigues in England, 

France, and Italy, and his expenſive armaments 
in-the Netherlands, having increaſed the wealth 
of thoſe people, whom he wanted to ſubdue, the 
mm of proviſions uu almoſt double, and Eu- 
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rope was enriched by the very means wich which 
he had deſigned to inſlave her. 

His annual revenue was ãbout thirty millions . 
of ducats, without being obliged to lay any new 
taxes upon the people. This was more than all 
the princes of Europe had together. This furniſn- 
ed him with means ſufficient to purchaſe more king - 
doms than one, but not to conquer them. The 
courage of Queen Eliſabeth, the bravery of Hen- 
ry IV. and of the Princes of Orange, triumphed 


over his treaſures, and his intrigues. But except 


the ſacking of Cadiz, Spain during bis reign en- 
joyed tranquillity, and was always ſuccefsful. 

The Spaniards had a remarkable ſuperiority 
over other nations: their language was ſpoken at 
Paris, at Vienna, at Milan, at Turin; their 
modes, their manner of thinking and writin 4 gave 
them an aſcendant over the Italians; — 
the time of Charles V. till the beginning of the 
reign of Philip III. Spain had a e e 1 
ſhewn her than other nations. 

While Philip was concluding a' peace Vith 
France, he gave away the Netherlands and Franche- 
Comte in portion to his daughter Clara Eu- 
genia, whom he had not been able to make a 
queen; but he ſettled thoſe provinces as a fief, to 
revert to the crown of Spain in failure of ſue. 54 

Philip departed this life not long after *, aged 
ſeventy-one, in that vaſt palace of the Eſcurial, 
which he had made a vow to build, in caſe his 
generals gained the battle of St Quintin ; juſt as if 


it concerned the Deity, whether the Conſtable de 


Montmorenci or Philibert of Savoy were victori- 
ous, and as if the divine favour was to be Furche. 
ſed by buildings. 

Poſterity has ranked Philip II. among the moſt 
powerful, but not the greateſt of e He was 
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ealled the devil of the ſauth, | becauſe from the cen - 
tre of Spain, which is the ſouthern part of Eu- 
rope, he gave diſturbance to the dominions of e- 
very other prince. e n 
After viewing him in a political light, if we 
come to conſider him in a private capacity, we 
ſhall find him a rigid and ſuſpicious maſter, a 
cruel lover, a barbarous huſband, and an unnatu- 
ral father. e 
An important event of his private life, which 
ſtill exereiſes the curioſity of the public, is the 
death of his ſon Don Carlos. No one can tell 
how this prince made his exit. His body is in the 
vaults of the Eſcurial, ſevered from his head. 
But the reaſon they pretend to give for this, is be- 
cauſe the leaden cheſt which holds the body, is too 
ſmall. It has been mentioned in the life of the 
Czar Peter, that when he wanted to condemn. his 
fon, | he ſent to Spain for the original records of 
Don Carlos's trial. But neither thoſe records nor 
the trial of that prince are to be found. We are 
as much in the dark in regard to his crime as to 
his kind of death. It has been neither proved, 
nor is it probable, that his father had him tried by 
the inquiſition. All that we know for certain is, 
that in 1568 Philip came himſelf in perſon to arreſt 
him in his apartment, and that he wrote to the 
Empreſs his ſiſter, That he had never diſcovered 
any capital crime or infamous vice. in his ſon, but 
that he had confined him for. his own good, and for 
the welfare of his kingdom. At the ſame time he 
wrote quite the contrary to Pope Pius V. in his 
letter of the 2oth of January 1568, wherein he 
rells him, That Don Carlos, even from his infancy, 
had ſo ſtrong a propenſity to vice, as to reſiſt all 
paternal inſtruction. Since thoſe letters in which 
Philip gives: an account of the impriſonment of 
his ſon, we find none that clear him of his death; 
9 and 
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and this, together with the reports that were ſpread 


1 over Europe, gives room to believe that he was 
e really guilty of the murder. His ſilence in the 
midſt of the public reports, juſtiſied thoſe who 
FR . pretended that this tragical adventure had been 
e owing to the mutual paſſion, between the youn 
a Prince Don Carlos, and his ſtepmother Eliſabeth 
Yo of France. Nothing -more likely. Elifabeth had 
been brought up at a gay valuptuous court. 
h Philip II. was fond of intrigue; and gallantry 
y ſeemed to be the eſſence of a Spaniard. Exam- 
11 ples of infidelity were common. It was natural 
0 that Don Carlos and Eliſabeth, nearly of the 
* ſame age, ſhould love each other. Theſe ſuſpi- 
. cions were confirmed by the ſudden death of the 
0 Queen ſoon after the murder of the Prince. All 8 
* Europe believed that Philip had ſacrificed his wife 
10 and ſon to his jealouſy; and they believed it ſo 
* much the more, as this ſame ſpitit induced him | 
* ſome time after to deſtroy the famous Antonio | 
Perez, his rival in regard to the Princeſs of Eboli, | 
D by the hands of a public executioner. Theſe are 
. accuſations brought againſt him by the Prince af 
y Orange, in the face of Europe. It is very ſur- 
0 priſing that Philip never employed the venal pens 1 
f of his kingdom to draw up an anſwer; and that 9 
* the Prince of Orange was never refuted. The e- 
4 vidence does not amount to full conviction; but 
* it creates a ſtrong preſumption, and as ſuch qught | 
7 not to be neglected by hiſtorians; the judgment | 
% of poſterity being the only barrier againſt ſucceſs- | 
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of the Bugliſ wider Edward VI Queen Mary, 
* and Queen E ame — 


Ik Engliſh helitier made ſuch a brilliant 
| re at home, nor had ſuch weight a- 
broad, nor were poſſeſſed of ſuch formidable power, 


as the Spaniards; but they began to acquire a 


new kind of grandeur by trade and navigation, 
They underſtood their real element; and this alone 
rendered them more happy than all the foreign 
poſſeſſions, and victories of their ancient kings. 
Had thoſe kings reigned in France, England 
would have been only a province. Thoſe people 


ſo difficult to form into a body, ſo eaſily conquer- 


ed by Daniſh and Saxon pirates, and by a Duke 


of Noruindy, had been only the ignoble. inſtru- 


ments of a fleeting grandeur during the reigns of 
their Edwards and their Henries; but under Eliſa- 
beth they were become a powerful nation, policied, 

induſtrious, laborious, and enterpriſing. _ The 


navigation of the Spaniards had excited their e- 


mulation; this ſet them upon three ſucceſſive voy- 
ages in ſearch of a paſſage to Japan and China by 
the north. Drake and Cavendiſh performed the 
voyage round the world, and attacked the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the Spaniards, extending to both extre- 


mities of the globe. Companies traded on their 


own bottom, with conſiderable advantage, to the 
coaſt of Guinea. The celebrated Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, unaſſiſted by the government, laid and 
ſtrengthened the foundation of the Engliſh colo- 
nies in North America in 1585. Theſe expedi- 
tions ſoon formed the beſt marine in Europe, This 
appeared-very plainly, when they fitted out a fleet 
of 100 fail againſt the invincible armada of Phi- 
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lip II. and afterwards went and inſulted the coaſt 
of Spain, where they deſtroyed its ſhips, and burnt 
Cadiz; and when at length grown ſtill more for- 
midable, in 1602 they beat the firſt fleet that Phi- 
lip III. put to fea, and acquired a ſuperiority on 
that element, which they have preſerved ever 
ſince, HEE 

In the beginning of Queen Eliſabeth's reign they 
applied themſelves to the manufactures. The 
Flemings perſecuted by Philip II. went over to 
London, and rendered that city populous, indu- 
ſtrious, and wealthy. Bleſſed with the enjoyment 
of peace under Eliſabeth, the Engliſh began even 
to cultivate the polite arts; a mark and conſequence 
of plenty. The names of Spencer and Shakeſpear, 


who flouriſhed at that time, have reached other 


nations. London was enlarged, and improved ; 
in a word, half the iſle of Great Britain ſerved as a 
counterpoiſe to the Spaniſh grandeur. The Eng- 
liſh by their induſtry were the ſecond people in 
Europe; and by their liberty, the firſt. So early 
as this reign there were trading companies erected 
for the eaſt and north. They began to look 
upon agriculture as a point of the firſt importance, 
while the Spaniards neglected this real advantage 
for ideal wealth. The importation of treaſure 
from the new world enriched the King of Spain: 
but in England commerce and manufactures 
brought wealth to private citizens. A merchant 
of London, Sir Thomas Greſham, was rich and 
generous enough to build at his own expence the 
Royal Exchange, and a college that bears his 
name. Several others founded hoſpitals and 
ſchools. This was the nobleſt effect of liberty, 
At that time private people did what is now done 
by kings under a ſucceſsful adminiſtration. 

Queen Eliſabeth's revenue hardly exceeded 
600,000 pounds Sterling; and the number of her 
Vol. III. G ſubjects 
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ſubjects did not amount to much above four mil - 
lions. Spain alone contained twice as many. Yet 
Eliſabeth always defended herſelf with ſucceſs; 
and had the glory at the ſame time of helping 
Henry IV. to conquer his kingdom, and the 
Dutch to eftabliſh their republic. 

In order to be acquainted with the life and reign 
of Eliſabeth, we muſt trace matters a little back 
to the times 'of Edward VI. and Queen Mary. 

Queen Eliſabeth was born in 1533: ſhe had 
been declared legitimate heir to the crown of 
England in her cradle, and ſoon after proclaimed 
a baſtard, when her mother paſſed from the 
throne to the ſcaffold. Her father finiſhed his ca- 
reer -in 1547, and died, as he had lived, like a 
tyrant, He iſſued out orders for executions even 
on his deathbed, but ſtill with the ſanction of the 
law. He cauſed the Duke of Norfolk and his ſon 

to be condemned to death, for no other pretext 
but that their plate was marked with the arms of 
England. The father indeed obtained his pardon, 
but the ſon was executed. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that if the Engliſh are ſuppoſed to ſet but little value 
upon life, their government has treated them ac- 
. cording to their own taſte. The reign of the 
young King Edward VI. fon of Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour, was not exempt from theſe cruel 
tragedies. His uncle Thomas Seymour, high ad- 
miral of England, was beheaded for quarrelling 
with Edward Seymour his brother, Duke of So- 
merſet, and protector of the kingdom; and ſoon 
after the Duke of Somerſet himſelf ended his days 
in the ſame manner. This reign of Edward VI. 
which laſted but five years, was one continued ſe- 
ries of ſedition and diſturbances ; during which 
time thenation were, or ſeemed to be, Proteſtants. 
He left the crown neither to Mary nor to Eliſabeth 
his liſters, but to Jane Grey, deſcended from Hen- 


ry 
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ry VII. grand-daughter of the widow of Lew- 


is XII. and of Charles Brandon, a private gentle- 


man, created afterwards Duke of Suffolk. This 
Jane Grey was wife of Lord Guilford Dudley, 
ſon of the Duke of Northumberland, who had 
been all · powerful under Edward VI. The will 
of Edward VI. in conveying the throne to Jane 


Grey, did but prepare her for the ſcaffold : ſhe was 


proclaimed in London *; but the party and right 
of Mary daughter of Henry VIII. and Catharine 
of Arragon, prevailed. The firſt thing this queen 
did after finging her marriage- act with Philip, 
was to condemn Þ her rival to be beheaded, a prin- 
ceſs of ſeventeen years of age, in full bloom and 
innocence, and guilty of no other crime than of 
being nominated in Edward VI.'s will. In 
vain did ſhe diveſt herſelf of this fatal dignity, 
after poſſeſſing it but nine days: ſhe was led to the 
ſcaffold ; as were alſo her huſband, her father, and 


her father-in-law. This was the third Queen of 


England in leſs than twenty years that laid her 
head on the block. The Proteſtant religion, in 
which ſhe had been bred, was the chief cauſe of her 
death. This revolution employed the public exe- 
cutioner more than the ſoldiery. . Thoſe cruelties 


were all exerciſed by act of parliament. In every 


country there have been times of bloodſhed and 
confuſion ; but in England a greater number of 
perſons of high rank have periſhed on the ſcaffold 
than in all the reſt of Europe together. It was 
the characteriſtic of this nation ever to commit 
murders with the law on their ſide. The gates 
of Londan, like the Mexican temples, have been 
infected with the number of human ſculls ſuſpend- 
ed as trophies, 
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OH AF, MY; 
Of Queen Eliſabeth. 


LisaBETH had been impriſoned by her ſiſter 

at the commencement of her reign. This 
princeſs, who refuſed Philip II. when ſhe mounted 
the throne, wanted to marry Courtney Earl of De- 
vonſhire; and by her letters which are ſtill extant, 
it appears that ſhe had a great kindneſs for him. 
Such a match would have been nothing extraor- 
dinary. We find, that Lady Jane Grey, though de- 
ſigned for the throne, was married to Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley. Mary Queen-dowager of France 
ſtepped from the bed of Lewis XII. to the arms 
of Charles Brandon. The whole royal family of 
England was ſprung from a private gentleman of 
the name of Tudor, who had married the widow 
of Henry V. davghter of Charles VI. King of 
France; and before the Gallic kings were arrived to 
their preſent degree of power, the widow of Lewis 
the Fat made no difficulty to marry Matthew de 
Montmorenci. 

Eliſabeth, during her confinement, and the ſtate 
of perſecution under her fiſter Mary, made the 
beſt uſe of her misfortunes, by improving herſelf 

in the languages, and in various branches of ſci- 
ence. But of all the arts in which ſhe excelled, that 
of carrying herſelf well with her ſiſter, with Catho- 
lics as well as Proteſtants, and of difſembling and 
learning to reign, was her proper characteriſtic, 

Scarce had ſhe been proclaimed Queen *, when 
Philip II. her brother-in-law, wanted to marry her. 
Had ſhe conſented to his requeſt, France and Hol- 
land would have been greatly in danger ; but ſhe 

| hated Philip's religion, diſliked his perſon, and 
| | 31552. 
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was deſirous to enjoy at the ſame time the pleaſure 
of being beloved, and the happineſs of independ- 
ence. Having been impriſoned by a Catholic 
queen, her ſiſter, ſhe thought, as ſoon as ſhe was 
upon the throne, of converting her ſubjects to the 
Proteſtant religion. However, ſhe would be crown» 
ed by a Catholic biſhop “, leſt the people ſhould 
be ſhocked in the beginning. It is obſervable, that 
ſhe went from Weſtminſter to the tower of Lon- 
don in a chariot, followed by 100 more. Not 
that coaches or chariots were then in uſe; it was 
only an occaſional parade. 

Immediately ſhe called a parliament, which ſets 
tled the church of England on its preſent founda- 
tion, and beſtowed the ſupremacy, the tithes, and 
firſt fruits on the ſovereign. 

Eliſabeth had therefore the title of bead of the 
Engliſh church. A great many writers, but eſpe 
cially the Italians, have judged this dignity ridicu- 
lous in a woman : but they might have conſidered, 
that this woman was a ſovereign ; that ſhe had the 
rights annexed to the throne by the laws of the 
country ; that heretofore the rulers of all nations 
had the ſuperintendence of religious affairs; that 
the Roman emperors were ſovereign pontiffs; that 
though the church in a great many countries at 
preſent governs the ſtate, yet there are places 
where the ſtate governs the church; in ſhort, that 


a queen of England who nominates, and pre- 


fcribes laws to an archbiſhop of Canterbury, is not 
more ridiculous, than an abbeſs of Fontevrault, 
who names priors and curates, ang gives them 
her benediction; in a word, that every country has 
its peculiar cuſtoms. 

The church of England hath preſerved the gran- 
deur of the Romiſh ceremonies, with the auſteri- 
ty of the Lutheran religion. It is very extraordi- 
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nary, that out of 900, 400 incumbents at that time 
in England, there were no more than fourteen 
biſhops, fifty canons, and fourſcore rectors, that 
refuſed to ſign the reformation, and adhering to 
the old way of thinking, were ſtripped of their li- 
vings. When we come to think that the Engliſh 
changed their religion four times ſince the reign of . 
Henry VIII. we are amazed that fo free a people 
could be ſo pliant; or that a people ſo reſolute, 
ſhould be ſo inconſtant. In this reſpe& they re- 
ſembled the Swiſs cantons, who waited for the 
deciſion of their articles of faith from their magi- 
ſtrates, An act of parliament is every thing with 
the Engliſh; they are fond of their conſtitution ; 
nor can they be guided, but by the reſolves of a 
free parliament, or that ſeems to be ſuch. 

No one was perſecuted for profeſſing the Catholic 
religion; but thoſe who attempted to diſturb the 
Nate through conſcientious motives, were ſeverely 
puniſhed. The Guiſes who at that time availed 
themſelves of the pretext of religion to eſtabliſh 
their power in France, did not fail to employ the 
ſame arms in order to place their niece Mary Queen 
of Scots on the throne of England. Poſſeſſed of 
the revenue and power of France, they ſent mo- 
ney and troops into Scotland, under a pretence of 
aſliſting the Scotch Catholics againſt their Proteſt- 
ants countrymen. 'The Queen cf Scots, wife of 
Francis II. King of France, took the title of Queen 
of England, as the deſcendent of Henry VII. All 
the Catholics of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
were for her. Eliſabeth was not yet ſettled; reli- 
gious intrigues might ſubvert the throne. She 
diſperſes this fiſt ſtorm * by ſending an army to 
the aſſiſtance of the Scotch Proteſtants; and com- 
pels the regent of that kingdom, mother of Mary 
Stuart, to ſubmit to a treaty, whereby ſhe enga- 
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ges to ſend back the French troops in twenty da 


Upon the death of Francis II. Eliſabeth obliges 


Mary Stuart his widow to relinquiſh her title of 
Queen of England. By her intrigues ſhe encoura- 
ges the parliament of Scotland to eſtabliſh the re» 
farmation ; whereby ſhe makes a nation, of whom 
ſhe had every thing to fear, her friends and 
allies. | | 

No ſooner is ſhe freed from theſe inquietudes, 
than Philip II. gives her much greater uneaſineſs. 
This prince continued in her intereſt ſo long as 
Mary Stuart had any hopes of uniting the crowns 
of France, England, and Scotland. But Fran- 
cis II. being dead, and his widow being returned 


to Scotland without any foreign ſupport, Philip, 


who had none but the Proteſtants to fear, was be» 
come Elifabeth's implacable enemy. 

He foments a rebellion in Ireland againſt the 
Queen ;. and ſhe conſtantly ſubdues the Iriſh. He 
ſupports in France the Catholic league ſo fatal to 
the royal family; and ſhe protects the oppoſite 
party. The Dutch are hard puſhed by the Spa- 
niſh armies; and ſhe prevents their being cruſhed, 
In former times the kings of England depopulated 
their dominions to poſſeſs themſelves of the crown 
of France: but ſo greatly are times and intereſts 
changed, that ſhe ſends repeated ſuccours to Hen» 
ry IV. to help him to conquer his paternal inhe- 
ritance. With this aſſiſtance Henry at length laid 
ſiege to Paris; and had it not been for the Duke 
of Parma, or his indulgence to the beſieged, he 
would have placed the Proteſtant religion on the 
throne. This is what Eliſabeth had greatly at 
heart, It is natural for mankind to wiſh for ſuc- 


ceſs to their endeavours, and to enjoy the fruit of 


their labour. The Queen's averſion to the Catho- 


lic religion was further ſtrengthened ſince ſhe bad 


been excommunicated by Pope Pius V. and Sixtus 
Quintus, 
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Quintus, who had both declared her unworthy to 
reign ; and the more Philip II. valued himſelf as 
protector of this religion, the more Eliſabeth be- 
came its inveterate enemy. No Proteſtant divine 
conld be more concerned than this princeſs upon 
hearing of Henry IV.'s abjuration. Her letter to 
that king is very remarkable: You offer your 
“ friendſhip to me, as your ſiſter; I know 1 de- 
« ſerve it, and indeed very richly : I ſhould not 
« be forry for it, had not you changed father. I 
& can no longer be your fiſter by father; for I 
& ſhall ever bear a greater love to him who is my 
« own father, than to him who has adopted you,” 
This ſhort letter ſheweth at the ſame time her dif- 
poſition of mind, her good fenſe, and ſtrength of 
expreſſion. 

Notwithſtanding her hatred to the Romiſh reli- 
gion, it is certain that ſhe was never ſanguinary 
towards her Catholic ſubjects, as her ſiſter Mary 


had been towards the Proteſtants. True it is that 


the Jeſuits Creighton and Campian were hanged “, 


at the very time that the Duke of Anjou, brother 


of Henry III. was making preparations at London 
for his marriage with the Queen, which did not 
however take place. But thoſe Jeſuits were con- 
demned for treaſonable practices alledged againſt 
them; and verdi& was pafſed by a jury upon the 
depoſition of witnefſes. It is poſſible that thoſe 
victims were innocent; but the Queen was ſurely 
guiltleſs of their death, ſince they were tried ac- 
cording to law. 

In France a great many imagine, that Queen 
Eliſabeth put the Eart of Eſſex to death merely 
through a fit of jealouſy; and what makes them 
think thus, is their having read ſo in a play or a 
romance, But even the leaſt ſmatterer in hiſtory 
mult know, that the Queen was then in her ſixty- 
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eighth year; that the Earl of Eſſex had headed an 
open inſurrection, encouraged by the Queen's ad- 
vanced age, and the hopes of profiting by her de- 
cline of power; in a word, that he and his com- 
plices were condemned by their peers. 

Juſtice was more impartially adminiſtered under 
Eliſabeth than under any of her predeceſſors. 
This proved one of the chief ſupports of her 
government, Her revenue was conſtantly em- 
ployed in the defence of the ſtate. 

She had her favourites, but ſhe enriched none 
of them at the expence of her country. Her 
people indeed were her chief favourites ; not that 
ſhe really loved them; for who is it that loves the 
people? but ſhe was ſenſible that her ſecurity and 
glory depended on behaving in ſuch a manner as 
if ſhe loved them. 

Eliſabeth would have enjoyed this glory without 
blemiſh, had ſhe not ſullied fo illuſtrious a reign 
with the murder of Mary Stuart, whom ſhe dared 
to put to death by the hands of a public executioner. 


GC H XV. 
Of Mary Queen ef Scots. 


T is difficult to come at the whole truth even 
in quarrels between private people: how much 
more ſo in a conteſt betwixt crowned heads, when 
ſo many ſecret ſprings are employed, when both 
ſides have a like recourſe to truth and falſehood ? 
Cotemporary writers are then ſuſpected as advo- 
cates for one ſide of the queſtion, rather than the 
depoſitaries of hiſtory. I muſt therefore confine 
myſelf to undoubted facts in the intricate mazes 
of this grand, this fatal event. 
Between Mary and Eliſabeth there was m_ 
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kind of rivalſhip; of nation, crown, religion, wit, 
and beauty. Mary leſs powerful, leſs abſolute, 
leſs ſteady and leſs politic, had no other ſuperiority 
over Eliſabeth than that of her charms, which 
even contributed to her ruin. The Queen of Scots 
encouraged the Catholic faction in England; while 
Elifabeth was more ſucceſsful in animating the 
Proteſtant faction in Scotland. She even carried 
the ſuperiority of her intrigues to that degree, as 
to hinder the Queen of Scots a long while from 
marrying again to her own liking. 

Yet Mary, in ſpite of her rival's intrigues, in 
ſpite of the Scottiſh parliament compoſed of Pro- 
teſtants, and in ſpite of the Earl of Moray, her 
natural brother, who was at their head, marries * 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, her couſin, and a 
Catholic like herſelf, Eliſabeth tampers privately 
with the Proteſtant lords in Scotland to take up 
arms; but Mary attacks them, and obliges them 
to fly to England. Hitherto every thing proved 
favourable to the Queen of Scots, and her rival 
was confounded. 5 

The ſoftneſs of Mary's heart was the ſource of 
all her misfortunes. An Italian muſician, named 
David Rizzio, had got too far into her good graces, 
He played extremely well on ſeveral inſtruments, 
and ſang an agreeable baſs. This by the way is 
a proof that the Italians had already a ſuperior 
taſte for muſic, and practiſed their art in the ſeve- 
ral courts of Europe ; for the Queen's whole band 
of muſicians were Italians. A ſtronger proof that 
foreign courts employ every agent that has credit 
to ſerve them, is David Rizzio's having been pen- 
ſionary to the Pope. This man contributed great- 


| ly to the Queen's marriage, and afterwards put her 


out of conceit with her huſband. Darnley, poſſeſſ- 

ed only of the name of a king, deſpiſed by his 
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wife, 
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wife, exaſperated, and jealous, comes up by the 
back · ſtairs, attended by armed men, and enters 
the Queen's apartment, where ſhe was at ſupper 
with Rizzio, and one of her favourite women. 
They overturn the table, and kill Rizzio in the 
Queen's preſence, who in vain endeavours to 
ſcreen him. At that time ſhe was five months 
gone with child; and the ſight of naked ſwords, 
ſtained with blood, made an impreſſion on her 
which was'communicated to the fruit of her womb. 
Her ſon James VI. King of England and Scotland, 
who was born four months after this adventure, 
trembled all his life at the fight of a naked fword, 
in ſpite of every endeavour to ſurmount this diſ- 
poſition of his organs: ſuch is the force of nature, 
and ſo powerful does it act by ſecret ways. | 
The Queen ſoon recovered her authority, and 


was reconciled to the Earl of Moray; ſhe pro- 


ſecuted the murderers of the muſician, and entered 
into an engagement with the Earl of Bothwell. 
Theſe new amours were productive of the murder 
of the King her huſband. It is pretended, that he 
was poifoned at firſt, and that the ſtrength of his 
conſtitation overcame the'venom : this, however, is 
certain, that he was murdered * at Edinburgh in a 
lonefome houſe, from whence'the Queen had with» 
drawn all her moft valuable furniture. As ſoon 
as the deed was perpetrated, they blew up the 
houſe with gunpowder, and his body was interred 
near that of Rizzio in the vaults of the royal fa- 


 mily. The nation with one voice accuſed Both- 


well of the murder; yet, at the very time that 
they were calling out for vengeance, Mary con- 
trives to be carried off by this aſſaſſin, whoſe hands 
were ſtill reeking with her huſband's blood, and 
publicly marries him. And, what is very ſingular 
in this horrid affair, Bothwell had then a wife 
*1567. | | 
living; 
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living: and, to get rid of her, he obliged her to 


charge him with adultery ; ſo that a divorce was 
pronounced by the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, 
purſuant to the uſage of the country. Bothwell 
had all the effrontery of thorough - paced villains, 
He ſummoned the principal nobility, and made 
them ſign a writing, in which it was expreſsly 
mentioned, that the Queen could not avoid marry- 
ing him, ſince he had run away with her Majeſty, 
and lain with her. All theſe facts are well atteſted. 
Indeed Mary's letters to Bothwell have been diſ- 
puted ; but they have ſuch pregnant marks of ge- 
nuineneſs, that it is difficult not to acquieſce to 
them. Theſe horrid acts cauſe a revolt in Scot- 


land. Mary, abandoned by her army, is obliged 


to yield to the- confederates. Bothwell flies into 
the Orkneys, while the Queen is compelled to re- 
ſign the crown to her ſon, and permitted to ap- 
point a regent. She nominates her brother, the 
Earl of Moray, who treats her nevertheleſs with 
the moſt contumelious language. The Queen, 
thus injured and abuſed, makes her eſcape from 
priſon ; while Moray's haughty and moreſe temper 
raiſes a party in her favour. She collects “ an army 
of 6000 men, but is defeated, and retires to the 
frontiers of England. Eliſabeth at firſt ordered 
her to be honourably entertained at Carliſle ; but 
gave her to underſtand, that as ſhe was accuſed by 
the public of the murder of the King her huſband, 


it was incumbent upon her to juſtify herſelf; and 


if ſhe was innocent, ſhe ſhould be protected. 
Elifabeth made herſelf umpire betwixt Mary 
and the regency of Scotland. The regent himſelf 
came + to Hampton-court, and condeſcended to put 
the proofs againſt his ſiſter into the hands of Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners. On the other hand, this un- 


Fortunate princeſs, being detained in Carliſle, char- 
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ged Murray himſelf with the murder of her huſ- 
bead] but objected againſt Engliſh commiſſioners, 
unleſs they were joined by the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors. In the mean while Eliſabeth cauſed 
this = to be continued, while ſhe enjoyed the 
pleaſure of ſeeing her rival blackened, without 
ö — the cauſe. She had no right to try 
the Queen of Scots, but ought to have ſheltered 
that princeſs ; yet ſhe had her removed to Tut- 
bury, where ſhe was cloſe confined. | 

Theſe misfortunes of the royal family of Scot- 
land were revenged upon a nation divided into 
actions, the conſequence of anarchy. Murray 
was murdered by a faction who made uſe of Ma- 
ry's name. The aſſaſſins entered England with an 
armed force, and committed ſome ravages on the 
frontiers. 

Eliſabeth quickly ent * an army to puniſh thoſe 
banditti, and to keep the Scots in awe. She 
cauſed the Earl of Lenox, brother to the murdered 
King, to be elected regent. So far ſhe behaved 
with juſtice and grandeur. All this while they 
were plotting in England to deliver Mary from 
her impriſonment. Pope Pius V. was fo indif- 
creet as to cauſe a bull to be fixed up in London, 
whereby he excommunicated Eliſabeth, and re- 
leaſed her ſubjects from the oath of allegiance. 
They meant to aſſiſt the Queen of Scots, and they 
were haſtening her ruin. The two Queens nego- 
tiated with one another; but one from the throne, 
and the other from a priſon, Mary does not ſeem 
to have acted with a compliance ſuitable to her 
diſtreſs. In the mean time Scotland was deluged 
with blood. The Catholics and Proteſtants were 
at war with each other. The French ambaſſador 
and the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's were taken pri- 
ſoners; and the Archbiſhop was hanged t, upon the 
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evidence of his own confeſſor, who ſwore that the 
prelate had accuſed himſelf of having been an ac- 
complice in the murder of the King. | 

It was fatal to Mary to have friends in her diſ- 
grace. The Duke of Norfolk, depending upon a 
revolution, and upon Mary's right of ſucceſſion, 
would fain marry her. In London parties were 
formed in her favour. It is true thoſe parties were 
very weak; yet they might be ſtrengthened by the 
armies of Spain and the intrigues of Rome. This 
affair coſt the Duke of Norfolk his head: he was 
condemned * by his peers for aſking ſuccours of 
the Pope, and of the King of Spain, in favour of 
Queen Mary. The Duke of Norfolk's blood did 
but rivet the chains of this unfortunate princeſs. 
Her long confinement did not diſcourage her ad- 
herents in London, animated by the princes of 
Guiſe, by the holy ſee, by the Jeſuits, and eſpe- 
cially by the Spaniards. 

The grand ſcheme was to ſet Mary at liberty, 
and to place her and the Catholic religion on the 
throne of England. Conſpiracies were forming 
againſt Eliſabeth; and Philip was preparing + his 
invincible armada. The Queen of England cauſed 
fourteen of the conſpirators to be put to death, 
and ordered Mary to be brought to her trial, as if 
ſhe had been a ſubjet. Forty- two members of 
parliament and five judges were deputed to ex- 
amine her at Fotheringay caſtle : ſhe proteſted a- 
gainſt their juriſdiction, but anſwered their accuſa- 
tions. Never was there a more incompetent court, 
nor more irregular proceeding. They produced 
only _ of letters, but no originals. They 
made uſe of the depoſitions of her ſecretaries, 
without confronting them. They pretended to 
convict her upon the evidence of three conſpira- 
tors who had been put to death, though the ſen- 
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tence might have been reſpited, had they thought 
proper to examine them in Mary's preſence. In a 
word, even had they proceeded with all the forms 
which juſtice requires for the loweſt of mankind, 

had they proved that Mary applied every where 
for aid and revenge, ſtil] ſhe could not be con- 
demned as a criminal, Eliſabeth had no other ju- 
riſdiction over her than that of the ſtrong over the 
impotent and unfortunate, 

At length, after eighteen years impriſonment 
in a country which ſhe had imprudently choſe for 
an aſylum, Mary was beheaded * in an apartment 
of the priſon hung with black. Eliſabeth was 
ſenſible ſhe had done a very bad action; which 
ſhe rendered ſtill more odious by attempting to 
impoſe upon the public, by affecting to lament for 
a perſon whom ſhe had put to death; by pretend- 
ing that her miniſters had exceeded her orders; 
and by impriſoning the ſecretary of ſtate, who, the 
ſaid, had been too precipitate in executing 2 War- 
rant of her own ſigning. Europe was ſhocked at 
her cruelty and diſſimulation. Her reign was e- 
ſtee med, but her character deteſted. And what 
renders her leſs excuſable is, her not having been 
forced to this barbarity; it might even be ſaid, 
that Mary's perſon was a ſecurity againſt the at- 
tempts of her adherents. 

Though this action be an eternal ble miſh upon 
the memory of Eliſabeth, it is a fanatical weakneſs 
to canonize Mary Stuart as a martyr of religion. 
If ſhe was a martyr, it was of adultery, of the 
murder of her huſband, and of her own impru- 
dence. Her failings and misfortunes greatly re- 
ſembled thoſe of Jane of Naples; both handſome and 
ſprightly, both, through the frailty of their ſex, 
guilty of an atrocious deed, and both put to death 
by their relations. Hiſtory often brings us back 
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to the ſame misfortunes, to the ſame flagitious 
deeds, and to one crime puniſhed by another. 


} 


. 


of France towards the end of the ſixteenth centu- 
ry, under Francts II. 


HIIE the overgrown power of Spain 
ſeemed to alarm all Europe, and while 
England made the ſecond figure in this part of the 
world by oppoſing that monarchy, France was in 


a a declining condition, divided into factions, and 


in danger of being diſmembered; in ſhort, it was 
far from having any influence or credit in Europe. 
By the civil wars it became dependent on all its 
neighbours. Thoſe times of fury, baſeneſs, and 
calamity, have furniſhed more matter than is con- 
tained in the whole Roman hiſtory. What were 
the cauſes of all thoſe misfortunes ? Religion, am- 
bition, the want of good laws, and maleadmini- 
ſtration. 

Henry II. by his ſeverity againſt the ſuites, 


and eſpecially by the condemnation of the coun- 


ſellor of parliament, Anne du Bourg, who was 
executed after the King's death by order of the 
Guiles, made more Calviniſts in France than there 
were in Swiſſerland and Geneva. Had they ap- 
peared at ſuch a time as under Lewis XII. when 
France was at war with the court of Rome, they 
might have been encouraged; but they ſtarted up 
exactly at a time when Henry II. ſtood in need 
of Pope Paul IV. to diſpute Naples and Sicily 
with the Spaniards, and when both theſe powers 
were united with the Turks againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria. It was therefore judged proper to ſaecri- 
fice thoſe people. The clergy, powerful at _ 
an 


great officers of the crown entertained of the 


ging their name for that of Franks, and afterwards 


ſpiracy of the Pazzi at Florence. Prince Lewis of 
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and jealous of their temporal eſtates, and of their 
authority, raiſed the perſecution againſt the Pro- 
teſtants; ſo that policy, intereſt, and religious 
zeal, helped to deſtroy them. They might have 
been tolerated, as Eliſabeth granted toleration to- 
the Engliſh Catholics; and they might have conti- 
nued good ſubjects, had they been allowed but li- 
berty of conſcience. Little would it have ſignified 
to the ſtate whether they fung pſalms their own 
way, provided they had been obedient to the laws 
of their country : but they were perſecuted; and 
deſpair made them rebels. | | 

The fatal death of Henry II. was the zra of ei- 
vil commotions that laſted thirty years. The mi- 
nority of a king in the hands of foreigners, and the 
jealouſy which the princes of the blood and the 


power of the Guiſes, paved the way for the ruin of 
France, X 

The famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe is the firſt 
we know of in this country, Treaties eaſily made 
and violated, inconſtant meaſures, precipitancy 
and repentance, ſeemed hitherto to have conſtitu- 
ted the characteriſtic of the Gauls, who in chan- 


of Frenchmen, did not change their manners. 
But this conſpiracy was carried on with an audacity 
like that of Catiline, with deep policy, and with 
ſecrecy equal to the Sicilian veſpers, or the con- 


Conde was the ſoul of the whole enterpriſe, which 
he managed with ſuch dexterity, that, though all 
France knew him to be at the head of it, no body 
could convict him. | 1 
One par ticularity there was in this plot, that it 
ſeemed excuſable, inaſmuch as the deſign was to 
wreſt the government out of the hands of Francis 
Duke de Guiſe, and his brother the Cardinal of Lor- 
. 14 rain. 
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rain, both foreigners, who kept the King in tute- 


lage, the nation in flavery, the princes of the 
- blood and the great officers at a diſtance from the 


throne: but it was extremely criminal, inaſmuch 
as it attacked the privileges of a king, who, being 
paſt his minority, was intitled by the laws to 


chuſe the depoſitaries of his authority. It was ne- 


ver proved that the conſpirators intended to kill 
the Guiſes; but as they were likely to reſiſt, their 
death would have been inevitable. Five hundred 
gentlemen, all well attended, and 1000 reſolute 
ſoldiers, headed by thirty choſen officers, were to 
rendezvous, upon a day appointed, from the dif- 
ferent provinces of the kingdom at the town of 


Amboiſe, where the court at that time reſided. 


The Kings had not as yet the numerous guards 
with which they are now ſurrounded. The regi- 
ment of guards was not eſtabliſhed till the reign of 
Charles IX. The whole retinue of Francis II. was 
200 archers; and none of the princes of Europe 
had more. The Conſtable de Montmorenci, at 


his return to Orleans, where the Guiſes had pla- 


ced another guard upon the death of Francis II. 
drove thoſe new ſoldiers away, threatening to 
hang them up as enemies, for making a barrier 
between the King and his people. 

The ancient ſimplicity of manners ſtill reigned 
in the palaces of our kings, but they were leſs 
ſecure againſt any deſperate enterpriſe. It was 
an eaſy matter to ſeize on the royal family, on the 
miniſters, and even on the King's own perſon. 
The plot ſeemed to bid fair for ſucceſs; the con- 


ſpirators having obſerved the ſtrifteſt ſecrecy very 


near {ix months. But at length it was diſcovered 
by the indiſcretion of the principal leader, named 
la Renaudie, who unboſomed himſelf to an advo- 


cate at Paris. It was exceuted notwithſtanding ; 


and the conſpirators all met at the appointed 
rendezvous, 


ny 1 6. * 9 Francis 1. 


rendezyous, led by obſtinate deſpair, the fruit of 
religious fanaticiſm. Moſt of thoſe gentlemen 
were Calviniſts, who made it their duty to avenge 
the cauſe of their perſecuted brethren, Prince 
Lewis of Conde had openly embraced this ſect, 
becauſe the Duke of Guiſe and the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain were Catholics. A revolution in church and 
ſtate was to be the fruit of this undertaking. 

Scarce had the Guiſes time to ſend for troops “, 
there were not 15,000 regular forces in the whole 
kingdom ; but they ſoon aſſembled a body ſuffi- 
cient to demoliſh the conſpirators. As they came 
in ſeparate parties, they were eaſily defeated. La 
Renaudie was ſlain fighting; and, like him, ſeveral 
others died ſword in hand. Thoſe who were ta- 
ken, fell by the hands of the executioner; ſo that, 
for the ſpace of a whole month, Amboiſe afforded 
no other ſpectacle than bloody ſcaffolds, and gib« 
bets loaded with dead bodies. 

The diſcovery and puniſhment of the conſpira- 
tors, only contributed to ſtrengthen the authority 
of thoſe whom they had attempted to deſtroy. 


Francis de Guiſe had the power of the ancient 


mayors of the palace, under the new title of lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. But. this very 
power of Francis de Guile, and the reſtleſs ambi- 
tion of the Cardinal his brother, who would fain 
have introduced the inquiſition into France, ſet 
the whole nation againſt them, and produced 
freſh diſturbances. 

The Calviniſts ſtill animated underhand by 
Prince Lewis of Conde, took up arms in ſeveral 
provinces. The Guiſes muſt have been very po- 
tent and formidable, fince neither Conde, nor his 
brother Antony King of Navarre, father of Hen- 
ry IV. nor the famous Admiral de Coligni, nor 
his brother d'Andelot, colonel-general of infantry, 
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durſt declare themſelves openly. The Prince of 
Condẽ was the firſt party · leader that ſeemed to act 
with fear in conducting a civil war. He would 
ſtrike his blow, and immediately draw back his 
hand. Ever ſolicitous to carry himſelf well with 
the court which he wanted to deſtroy, he had the 
imprudence to come to Fontainbleau as a cour- 
tier, when he ought to have been at the head of his 
party as a captain. The Guiſes had him ſeized 
at Orleans. He is brought to his trial before the 
ivy council, and by commiſſioners from the par- 
iament, notwithſtanding the privileges of the 
princes of the blood, who are not to be tried but 
y the court of peers in full aſſembly. But what 
avails privilege againſt force? and what privilege 
can. that be called which is known only by the 
violation of it at the arraignment of the Duke d'A- 
lencon ? 3 | 

The Prince of Conde is condemned * to be be- 
headed. The celebrated chancellor de PHopi- 
tal, that great legiſlator when laws were wanting, 
and that reſolute philoſopher at a time of madneſs 
and enthuſiaſm, refuſed to ſign the ſentence. The 
Count de Sancerre, a member of the privy coun- 
cil, followed this courageous example. Neverthe- 
leſs they were upon the point of executing the 
ſentence, and the Prince de Conde was going to 
end his days by the hands of an executioner, 

when all of a ſudden the young King Francis II. 
who had been a long time ill, and from his infan- 
cy infirm, died at the age of feventeen, leaving to 
his brother Charles, who was then only in his 
tenth year, a kingdom exhauſted and rent by fac- 
tions. 

The death of Francis II. faved the life of the 
Prince of Conde, who was ſoon ſet at liberty, af- 
ter the Guiſes and he had been ſeemingly reconci- 
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led, while inwardly they vowed, nor could it well 


be otherwiſe, perpetual hatred and revenge. The 
ſtates were aſſembled at Orleans; for under thoſe 
circumſtances nothing could be done without them. 
They grant the guardianſhip of Charles IX. and 
the adminiſtration of the realm, but not the title 
of regent, to Katharine de Medicis. They did 
not ſo much as give her the title of Majeſty ; it 
was new even in regard to kings. There are ſtill 
a great many letters of the Sire de Bourdeilles, 
wherein Henry III. is ſtyled Tour Highneſs. 


CH 1 XVII. 
Of France under Charles IX. 


No ER all minorities of ſovereigns the an- 
cient conſtitution of government generally 


recovers ſome part of its vigor, at leaſt for a little 


while, like a family aſſembled after the death of 
their father. The ſtates-general were held at Or- 
leans, and afterwards at Blois; ſtates ever memo- 
rable by the ſeparation they made between the 
ſword and the long robe. This diſtinction was 
not known in the Roman empire till the reign 
of Conſtantine, Magiſtrates knew how to fight; 
and ſoldiers to adminiſter juſtice. Hence the 
ſword and the laws were in the ſame hands all o- 
ver Europe, till towards the fourteenth century. 
By degrees thoſe two profeſſions were ſeparated in 
France and Spain ; but not abſolutley in France, 
though the parliaments were now compoſed only 
of gentlemen of the long robe. There was ſtill 
ſome juriſdiction left to the nobility, ſuch as we 
find in ſeveral German provinces, or on the fron- 
tiers of Germany, The ſtates of Orleans being 
convinced that the nobility could hardly confine 

themſelves 
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themſelves to ſtudy the laws, deprived them of the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and ſettled it en irely on 
their deputies of the long robe; ſo that they who 
by their inſtitution had been always judges, cea- 


{ed to have that authority. 


The celebrated chancellor de V'Hopital had the 
principal ſhare in this revolution. It was made 
at a time when the kingdom was in its weakeſt 
condition, and it has fince contributed to the 
ſtrength of the ſovereign, by for ever dividing two 
profeſſions, which in conjunction might have ba- 
lanced the power of the miniſtry. It has been ſince 
thought that the nobility was not able to preſerve 
the depoſit of the laws. They who were of this 
opinion did not reflect, that in England the upper 
houſe, conſiſting properly of the nobility of the 
kingdom, is a court of judicature that enaQts laws 
and adminiſters juſtice. When we obſerve theſe 
great revolutions in the conſtitution of a country, 
and find that our neighbouring nations have not 
undergone the like changes under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, it is evident that they muſt be a people 
of different genius and manners. 

Thoſe ſtates- general laid open the defects of the 
public adminiſtration, The King was forty mil- 
lions of livres in debt: he wanted money; and 
there was hardly any to be had, This was the 
real cauſe of the ruin of France. If Katharine de 
Medicis could have got money to bribe ſervants 

and to pay an army, the different factions that diſ- 
turbed the ſtate, would have been overawed by 
the royal authority. The Queen-mother found 
herſelf between the Catholics and the Proteſtants, 
the Condes and the Guiſes. The Conſtable de 
Montmorenci had a ſeparate faction. The court, 
Paris, and all the provinces, were divided. Ka- 
tharine de Medicis, inſtead of governing, was obli- 
#* to negotiate, Her maxim of dividing "_ 
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ſake of empire, increaſed the trouble and calami- 


ties of the ſtate. She began with appointing the 
conference of Poiſſi detwixt the Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants: this was putting the ancient religion to. 
great riſk, and giving a vaſt credit to the Calviniſts, 
by allowing them to diſpute with thqſe who looked 
upon themſelves as their judges, 5-118 
At the time when Theodore Beza and other 
miniſters were coming to Poiſſi, in order ſolemnly 
to defend their religion in the preſence of the 
Queen, and of a court at which Marot's pſalms 
were publicly chanted, the Cardinal of Ferrara, 
legate of Pope Paul IV. arrived in France. But 
as he was grandſan of Alexander VI. by his mo- 
ther, the French expreſſed more contempt for his 
birth than reſpect for his function and merit; the 
very livery - ſervants inſulted his croſs - bearer. 
Prints of his grandfather were expoſed to public 
view, with the hiſtory of his ſcandalous exceſſes. 
This legate brought along with him Lainez the ge- 
neral of the Jeſuits, who did not know a word of 
French, but diſputed at the conference of Poiſſi in 
Italian. Katharine de Medicis had rendered this 
language familiar at court, and at that time it had 
greatly influenced the French tongue. This Je- 
ſait had the aſſurance to tell the Queen at the con- 
ference, that it was not her buſineſs to convene 
ſuch an aſſembly, and that ſhe uſurped the Pope's 
authority. Yet he diſputed at this aſſembly, not- 
withſtanding that he railed ſo much againſt it. In 
ſpeaking of the euchariſt, he ſaid, that God was 
in the place of bread and wine, like a king who 1s 
his own ambaſſador. By this puerility he excited 
laughter; and by his preſumptuous treatment of 
the Queen, indignation. Great miſchief ſomes 
times ariſes from trifles; and, in the preſent diſpoſi- 
tion of minds, every thing adminiſtered to the cauſe 
of the new religion, 
n The 
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The iſſue of the conference, and of the ſubſe. 


quent intrigues, was an edict of pacification *, 
whereby the Proteſtants were permitted the exer- 


eiſe of their religion without the walls of towns; 


but this edict was alſo productive of a civil war, 
Francis Duke of Guiſe, who was only lieutenant- 
general, would fain be maſter of the kingdom. 
He was already connected with Philip, and the 
common people looked upon him as the protector 
of the Catholic religion. The great nobility of 
thoſe days never moved without a numerous reti- 
nue: they did not travel, as they do now, in a 
poſt-chaiſe, preceded by two or three ſervants; 
they were attended by above 100 horſemen. This 
indeed was their whole magnificence : for they 


lay three or four in a bed; and at court they lived 


in an apartment, the whole furniture of which 
was nothing but great cheſts. The Duke of Guile, 
paſſing by Vaſſi on the frontiers of Champagne, 
met with ſome Calviniſts, who, under the ſanction 


of the edit, were chanting their pſalms peaceably 


in a barn ; his ſervants inſulted the poor wretches, 


killed about ſixty of them, wounded and diſperſed 


the reſt. Upon this the Proteſtants riſe almoſt 


throughout the kingdom. All France is divided 
betwixt the Prince of Conde and Francis de Guiſe, 
Katharine de Medicis fluctuates between both. 
On every ſide nothing was to be ſeen but maſſacre 
and plunder. She was then at Paris with the King 
her Ea, and, finding herſelf without any power, 
ſhe wrote to the Prince of Conde to come and ſet 
her at liberty. This fatal letter was an order to 
continue the civil war, which they carried on with 
too much inhumanity; each town was become a 


fortreſs; and the ſtreets were changed into fields 


of battle. » 
On one ſide were the Guiſes , who, out of de- 
. January 1562. 1 1562. 
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cency, joined with the faction of the Conſtable de 
Montmorenci, guardian of the King's perſon. On 
the other was.the Prince of Conde with the Colig- 
nis. Antony King of Navarre, firſt prince of the 
blood, weak and irreſolute, not ſo much as know- 
ing what party or religion to embrace, jealous of 
his brother the Prince of Conde, and againſt his 
will promoting the intereſt of the Duke of Guile, 
whom he heartily deteſted, is dragged to the ſiege 
of Rouen along with Katharine de Medicis herſelf: - 
at this ſiege he is killed, and merits a place in hi- 
ſtory merely as the father of Henry IV, 

The civil war was carried on till the peace of 
Vervins, in the ſame manner as in the times of 
anarchy, upon the decline of the ſecond race and 
the beginning of the third. Very. few regular 
troops on either ſide, except ſame .companies of 
gendarmes belonging to the chief leaders. Plunder 
was their only pay. The ſpoil collected by the 
Proteſtant faction, helped to bring in the Germans, 
and to finiſh the ruin of the kingdom. The King 
of Spain on his ſide ſent ſome ſmall ſuccours to the 
Catholics, to feed that fire which he hoped would: 
turn out to his advantage. Hence we find thir- 
teen Spaniſh enſigns marching to the relief of 
Montluc in Saintonge. Theſe were undoubtedly 
the unhappieſt times of the monarchy. 

The firſt pitched battle was that of Dreux *. It 
was not only French againſt French : the Swiſs 
formed the main body of the royal infantry, and 
the Germans that of the Proteſtant army. This 
was a remarkable day by the taking of the two 
generals, Montmorenci, who as conſtable had 
the command of the royal army, and the Prince 
of Conde, were both taken priſoners. Francis de 
Guile, the conſtable's lieutenant, won the battle; 


and Coligni, Conde's lieutenant, ſaved his army. 
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Guiſe was then at the higheſt pitch of glory, ever 
victorious where he fought in perſon; and ever 
repairing the miſtakes of the conſtable, his rival 
in authority, though not in reputation. He was 
the idol of the Catholics, and ſupreme lord at 
court; affable, generous, and in every reſpe& the 
principal man in the ſtate. 

After his victory at Dreux he laid ſiege to Or- 
leans *; and was juſt upon the point of taking this 
town, the centre of the Proteſtant faction, when 
he fell by the hand of an aſſaſſin. This great man 
was the firſt whom the fanatics murdered. Thoſe 
very Huguenots, who under Francis I. and Hen- 
ry II. knew only to pray, and to ſuffer what they 
called martyrdom, were become moſt furious en- 
thuſiaſts; ſo that now they read the Bible to find 
authority for aſſaſſinations. Poltrot de Mere look- 
ed upon himſelf as another Aod ſent by the Deity 
to kill a Philiſtine chief. This is ſo far true, that 
the party made verſes to his honour; and I have 
{een a print of him myſelf with an inſcription ex- 
tolling the deed to the ſky. Yet it was a cowardly 
deed; for he pretended to be a deſerter, and-ſtruck 
the Duke behind his back, He had the impudence 
to charge the Admiral de Coligni and Theodore 
Beza with having at leaſt connived at the murder : 
but he prevaricated fo greatly upon his interroga- 
tories, that he refuted his own impoſture. Colig- 
ni offered to repair to Paris in order to be confront- 
ed with the wretch, and begged the Queen would 
delay the execution till the truth was known. It 
muſt beallowed, that the Admiral, notwithſtanding 
his being head of the party, never did the leaſt 
thing that could render him ſuſpected of fo baſe 
an action. 

It was not enough for Spaniards, Germans, and 
Swiſs to help the French to deſtroy one another ; 

® 1563» 
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the Engliſh muſt lend a hand to complete this ge- 
neral ruin, The Proteſtants introduced 3000 of 
that nation into Havre de Grace, which was built 
by Francis I. The Conſtable de Montmorenci, 
who had been exchanged for the Prince of Conde, 
found it very difficult to drive them from thence. 
Theſe troubles were ſucceeded by a ſhort interval 
of peace. Conde was reconciled to the court; but 
the Admiral kept ſtill at the head of a conſiderable 
party in the provinces. 

In the mean time * Charles IX. having entered 
upon his fourteenth year, came to hold his bed of 


juſtice, not in the parliament of Paris, but of Rouen; 


and, what is very extraordinary, his mother re- 
ſigning the reins of government, did it in a kneel- 
ing poſture, 

At this act of the King's coming of age there 
happened a very odd ſcene, ſuch as had been ne- 
ver ſeen before, Odet de Chatillon, Cardinal, 
and Biſhop of Beauvais, had turned Proteſtant, 
like his brother, and married. The Pope ſtruck 
him out of the liſt of cardinals; and he himſelf 
deſpiſed the title; but, to bid defiance to the Pope, 
he aſſiſted at the ceremony in a cardinal's habit: 
his wife {at down in the preſence of the King and 
Queen, as the wife of a peer of the realm ; and ſhe 
was called indifferently, Madame la Comteſſe de 
Beauvais, and Madame la Cardinale. gt 

France abounded with ſuch irregularities. The 
confuſion of civil broils had ſubverted all order 
and decency. Almoſt all the church-livings were 
held by laymen; it was a common thing to ſee an 
abbey or a biſhoprick given away in a portion to 
young ladies; but peace, the greateſt of bleſſings, 
cancelled the memory of thoſe irregularities, not- 
withſtanding that they were grown ſo familiar. 


The Proteſtants were tolerated : they kept upon 
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their guard, though they were quiet. Lewis de 
Conde took ſhare in the court-diverſions. This 
calm did not Jaſt long. The Huguenots demanded 
too many ſecurities, and the court granted them 
too few. The Prince of Conde wanted to have a 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, The Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, at the head of his numerous and powerful 
family, would fain have the chief diredion. The 
Conſtable de Montmorenci, enemy to the houſe of 
Lorrain, preſerved his power at the ſame time that 
he kept the court divided. The Colignis and the 
other leaders were preparing to oppoſe the houſe 
of Lorrain. Each endeavoured to uſurp a ſhare 
of the government. On one ſide the clergy, on 
the other ſide the Proteſtant miniſters, raiſed the 
cry about religion. God was their pretence, but 
the paſſion of domineering was their God ; while 
the people, intoxicated with fanaticiſm, were the 
inſtruments and victims of the ambition of ſo ma- 
ny oppoſite leaders. 

Lewis of Conde, who had before attempted * to 
take the young King Francis II. out of the hands 
of the Guiſes at Amboiſe, made the like attempt 
upon Charles IX. at Meaux, to get him away 
from the Conſtable de Montmorenci, This Prince 
of Conde entered + upon the ſame ſort of war, and 
conducted is in the ſame manner, and on the ſame 
pretences, religion apart, as the great Conde, 
named alſo Lewis, did afterwards in the wars of 
the minority of Lewis XIV. The Prince and the - 
Admiral fight the battle of St Denis againſt the 
Conſtable, who is mortally wounded at the age of 
above fourſcore; a man of intrepidity either at 
court or in the field, remarkable for great virtues 
-and great failings, an unfortunate general, rigid 
in his principles, moroſe in his temper, and ob- 
ſtinate, but withal an honeſt man, and of noble 

® 1567, 11567. 
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ſentiments. It is he that anſwered his confeſſor; 
Po you imagine I have lived to the age of four. 
* ſcore, without knowing how to die one quarter 
© of an hour?” His effigy in wax, like thoſe of the 
kings, was carried to Notre Dame, and the parlia- 
ment aſliſted at his funeral ſervice by order of the 
court; an honour which depends, as almoſt every 
thing elſe, on the royal will and the circumſtances. 
of the times. | | 

This battle of St Denis proved indecifive, and 
France was only more unhappy. The Admiral 
de Coligni, the man of his age the moſt fruitful 
of reſources, ſends for 10,000 Germans from the 
Palatinate, without having money to pay them. 
On this occaſion it appeared what religious zeal 
can do, ſtrengthened by the ſpirit of party, The: 
Admiral's army aſſeſſed themſelves to pay the Pa- 
latine forces. The whole kingdom is laid waſte, 
It is not like a war, in which one prince draws. 
all his forces againſt another, and is either victo- 
rious or demoliſhed, Here are as many belligerant 
powers as towns; fellow-citizens, and relations, 
cutting one another's throats; the Catholic, the 


Proteſtant, the Free-thinker, the prieſt, the burgh- 
er, are not ſafe in their beds: the lands are left 


unſown, or tilled with the ſword in one hand, in 
the other the plough. They conclude * once more 
a forced peace; but peace is only another name 
for war; and every day becomes remarkable for 
murders and aſſaſſinations. 

The war is ſoon renewed, Then it was that 


Rochelle became the centre and chief ſeat of the 


reformed party, or the Geneva of France, This. 
city, by its advantageous ſituation on the border of 
the ſea, was in ſome meaſure become a flouriſhing 
republic : for having belonged to the Kings of Eng- 
land after the marriage of Eleanor of Guienne with 
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Henty II. it voluntarily ſubmitted to Charles V. 
King of France, on condition that he would grant 
the privilege to the town of coining ſilver money 
in its own name, and that the mayor and ſheriffs 
ſhould be deemed nobles. Several other privile- 
ges, and an extenſive commerce, had rendered it a 
powerful place, which it continued to be till the 
time of Cardinal Richelieu. It was likewiſe favour- 
ed by Queen Eliſabeth. At that time it extended 
its juriſdiction over Aunis, Saintonge, and Angou- 
mois, where was fought the famous batile of Jar- 
ö 
The Duke of Anjou “, alder wunde Henry III. 
had the name of General of the King's army; but 
the Marſhal de Tavannes had really the command; 
and he proved victorious Prince Lewis of Con- 
de was killed, or rather murdered, after his defeat, 
by Monteſquieu captain of the gvards to the Duke 
of Anjou. Coligni, who ſtill continued to be call- 
ed Admiral, though he was no longer ſuch, col- 
lected the remains of the diſcomfited army, and 
prevented the royaliſts from making any great ad- 
vantage of their victory. Jane d'Albret, Queen 
of Navarre, widow of the weak Antony, brought 
her ſon to the army, and cauſed him to be ac- 
knowledged as head of the party; fo that Hen- 
ry IV. the beſt of the kings of France, was, like 
good King Lewis XIL. a rebel before he reigned. 
Admiral Coligni was the real chief both of the 
party and of the army, acting as a father to Hen- 
Ty IV. and to the princes of the houſe of Conde, 
He alone fupported the whole weight of this un- 
lucky cauſe, deftitute of money, and yet able to 
find troops; practiſed in the art of raiſing German 
ſuccours, yet not knowing how to pay them; he 
was defeated once more Þ at the battle of Moncon- 
tour in Poitov, by the Duke. of Anjou's army, 
but ſtill repaired the loſſes of his party. 
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At that time there was no uniform manner of 
fighting. The German and Swiſs infantry made 
uſe of long pikes only: the French generally uſed 


arquebuſes with ſhort halberds. The German ca- 
valry fought with piſtols; and the French with 


the ſpear. The battalions and ſquadrons were fre- 


quently intermixed. The ſtrongeſt armies did not 
exceed 20,000 men; they had no money to pay 
a greater number. The battle of Moncontour 


was followed by a thouſand kirmiſhes in the dif- 


ferent provinces. 

At length, after ſuch dreadful defolations, ano- 
ther peace is concluded, and France ſeems to begin 
to breathe: but it is only to prepare for the maſ- 
ſacre of St Bartholomew *. They were full two 
years meditating this horrid day. One can hard- 
ly conceive how ſuch a woman as Katharine de 
Medicis, brought up in the pleaſures of a court, 
and leaſt of all jealous of the Huguenot party, 
fhould enter upon ſo barbarous a reſolution, This 
cruelty is ſtill more ſurpriſing in a king only twen- 
ty years old. The faction of the Guiſes had a 
great ſhare in the horrid enterpriſe, Two Ita- 
lians, the Cardinals de Birague and de Retz, dif- 
poſed people's minds to it, At that time they 
were proud to profeſs the maxims of Machiavel, 
and eſpecially that which ſays we ought not to 
commit crimes by halves, The maxim, That we 
ſhould not be guilty of crimes at all, would have 
been better policy ; but the manners of the nation 
were grown ferocious by means of the civil wars, 
notwithſtanding the feaſts and entertainments 
which Katharine de Medicis ſtill kept up at court. 
This mixture of gallantry and fury, of pleaſure 
and cruelty, forms one of the oddeſt pictures that 
ever repreſented the contradictions of the human 
ſpecies, Charles IX. though no ſoldier, was of a 
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ſanguinary diſpoſition; and though he was fond 
of miſtreſſes, he had a cruel heart. He is the firſt 
King that conſpired againſt his ſubjects. The plot 
Was laid with a diſſimulation equal to the atrocioul- 
neſs of the deed. One thing only could have rai- 
ſed any ſuſpicion: the King happening to amale 
himſelf one day with rabbet- hunting, Make 
«© them all come out,” ſaid he, that I may have 
© the pleaſure of killing them all.” At this time a 
gentleman of Coligni's party quitted Paris, and, 
upon taking leave of him, he ſaid, I am going 
« away, becauſe they ſeem to be too fond of us.” 

It is well known in Europe, in what manner 
Charles IX. married * his ſiſter to Henry of Na- 
varre, to make him fall into the ſnare ; with what 
oaths he endeavoured ro remove his fears, and with 
what fury thoſe barbarous maſſacres, which they 
had been meditating two years, were at length 
carried into execution. Father Daniel lays, That 
Charles IX. performed in the comedy very well ; 
that he acted his part to admiration. I ſhall not 
repeat what all the world knows of this abominable 
tragedy : one half of the nation, with the poniard 
and crucifix in hand, cutting the throats of the o- 
ther half; the king himſelf firing with an arque- 
buſe on the wretches that were ſaving themſelves 
by flight, I ſhall obſerve a few particulars. The 
firſt is, that, if we believe the Duke de Sully, Mat- 
„ thew the hiſtorian, and ſo many others, they had 


>——< often heard from Henry IV.'s own mouth, that 


playing at hazard with the Duke d'Alencon and 
the Duke de Guile, a few days before the maſſacre 
of St Bartholomew, they ſaw ſpots of blood twice 
upon the dice; upon which they were greatly 
frightened, and left off playing. Father Daniel, 
who has picked up this ſtory, ought to have been 
Jo well acquainted with natural philoſophy, as not 
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to be ignorant that when the black ſpecks form a 
given angle with the rays of the ſun, they appear 
red; this is what every man may experience in 
reading; and thus are all prodigies ſolved. And 
indeed no other prodigy was there in this whole 
action, than that religious fury which changed a 
nation, who have ſince appeared ſo gentle and ſo 
volatile, into ſavage brutes. 

It is mentioned alſo by Father Daniel, that when 
they hanged up Coligni's dead body upon the gib- 
bet of Montfaucon, Charles IX. went to feaſt his 
eyes with the ſpectacles, ſaying, That the body of 
a dead enemy always ſmelt very ſweet, He ought 
to have added, that this was an old ſaying of Vi- 
; tellius, which they were pleaſed to attribute to 
| Charles IX. But what is more remarkable, the 
| 


ſaid father would fain make us believe that thoſe 
maſſacres were never premeditated, It is poſſible 
that the time, the place, the manner, and the 
number of the proſcribed, were not two years a- 
concerting; but it is very certain that the deſign 
| of exterminating the party was laid long before, 
The whole relation of Mezeray's, a better French- 
man than Father Daniel, and much his ſuperior 
even as an hiſtorian in the laſt hundred years of 
| the monarchy, leaves us no room at all to doubt 
of it; beſides, Daniel contradicts himſelf by com- 
mending Charles IX. for performing well in the 
comedy, and for acting his part to admiration. 
The manners of men and the ſpirit of party are 
known by the manner of writing hiſtory, Daniel 
contents himſelf with ſaying, That at Rome they 
commended the King's zeal, and the terrible puniſh- 
ment he had inflicted upon the heretics. Baronius 
ſays this action was neceſſary, The court gave 
orders for the ſame maſſacres throvghout all the 
provinces as at Paris; but ſeveral of the governors 
refuſed to obey, St Herem in Auvergne, la Guiche 
at 
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at Macon, Viſcount d' Orte at Bayonne, and ſeve- 
ral others, wrote to Charles the ſubſtance of theſe 
terms; That they were ready to die for his ſervice, 
but they would aſſaſſinate no man. 

So unhappy were thoſe times, and fo ſtrongly 
did fanaticiſm or terror poſſeſs the minds of the 
public, that the parliament of Paris decreed an 
annual proceſſion on St Bartholomew's day to 
offer up thanks to God. The Chancellor de I'Ho- 
pital was quite of a different opinion, when he 
wrote, Excidat ile dies. The proceſſion did not 
take place; and at length they were ſhocked at the 
idea of conſecrating the memory of what ought to 
have been conſigned to eternal oblivion. But, in 
the hurry of paſſion, the court would have the Ad- 
miral tried by the parliament after his death; and 
two of his friends, Briquemaut and Cavagnes, to 
be likewiſe arraigned. They were drawn to the 
Greve on a ledge, with Coligni's effigy, and pu- 
-blicly executed. This was ſhocking to the higheſt 
degree, to add the forms of juſtice to ſuch a mul- 
titude of aſſaſſinations, 

Could there be any thing more deplorable than 
the maſſacre of St Bartholomew, it was its revi- 
ving inſtead of putting an end to the civil war. 
The Calviniſts throughout the kingdom thought 
only how dear they ſhould ſell their lives. About 
60,000 of their brethren had been maſſacred in 
time of full peace; and there remained about two 
millions to carry on the war. The maſſacre of 
St Bartholomew is therefore ſucceeded by more 
aſſaſſinations on both ſides. The ſiege of Sancerre 
was remarkable. Hiſtorians relate, that the Pro- 
teſtants of that place defended themſelves in the 
fame manner as the Jews at Jeruſalem againſt 
Titus: they were overpowered alſo like the Jews, 
and ſuffered the greateſt hardſhips: it is even re- 
lated, that a man and a woman eat their own 
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daughter. The fame is ſaid to have happened af- 
terwards at Paris, when that city was beſieged by 
Henry IV. 

In the midſt of theſe calamities the Duke of An- 
jou, who had acquired ſome glory in Europe by 
the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour, was cho- 
ſen * King of Poland. This honour he looked 
upon as an exile, He was invited by a people 
whoſe language he did not underſtand, who were 
looked upon at that time as barbarians, and who, 
though leſs unhappy, leſs fanatic, and leſs tumul- 
tuqus than the French, were a, great deal more 
ruſtic, The Duke of Anjou s appennage amount- 
ing to 1,200,000 livres, was worth more to him 
than the crown of Poland; and ſo poor was this 
diſtant kingdom, that in the diploma of election 
they ſtipulated as an eſſential condition, that the 
King ſhould ſpend his 1, 200, ooo livres in Po- 
land. With concern he ſets out for this foreign 
country. Yet he had nothing to regret in France; 
the court was as much a prey to diviſions as the 
reſt of the ſtate, Every day produced freſh con- 
ſpiracies, real or ſuppoſed, freſh duels, aſſaſſina- 
tions, impriſonments without form of law or ju- 
ſtice, worſe than the very diſturbances that had oc- 
caſioned them. There was not indeed ſo great a 
number of perſons of high rank beheaded as in 
England; but there were more private murders, 
and they began already to be ſkilled in poiſons. 

And yet when the Poliſh ambaſſadors came to 
Paris to yield homage to Henry III. they were 
treated with a moſt ſplendid and refined enter- 
tainment. The temper and agreeable ſprightli- 
neſs of the French appeared through the frantic 
calamities of the nation. Sixteen ladies, repre- 
ſenting the ſixteen principal provinces of France, 
having danced a balette accompanied with ma. 
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chines, preſented the King of Poland and the am- 


baſſadors with gold medals, on which were ingra- 
ved the particular productions of each province. 


- Scarce was Henry III. tranſplanted * to the throne 
of Poland, when Charles IX. dies at the age of 
four and twenty years and one month. He had 
rendered his name odious to all the world, ata time 


of life when the inhabitants of his capital are not 


yet of age. The malady he died of was very ex- 
traordinary: his blood guſhed out of all his pores, 


This accident, of which there are ſome inſtances, 
was owing either to exceſſive fear, to violent paſ- 
fon, or to a warm and melancholy conſtitution. 


In the minds of the people, and eſpecially of the 
Proteſtants, ir paſſed for the effect of the divine 


vengeance : An uſeful opinion, could it be a check 


to thoſe who are ſo mighty and ſo wretched as to 
be above the reach of the laws. 
III. 
Of France under Henry III. 


O ſooner had Henry III. heard the news of 
his brother's death, than he makes his e- 


ſcape out of Poland, as one would from a priſon. 


He might have engaged the ſenate of Poland, to 
ſuffer him to divide his time between that king- 
dom and his hereditary dominions, as there are 
many inſtances of the like nature. But he was in 
a hurry to get away from that ſavage country, to 
return to his native ſoil in ſearch of diſaſters, and 


of as fatal a cataſtrophe as any that had hicherto 


been ſeen in France. | 
He was juſt withdrawn from a country the 
manners of which were rude but ſimple, and where 
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ignorance and poverty ſpread indeed a gloom over 

life, but ſcreened it from hainous iniquity. On 
the contrary, the court of France was a medley of 
luxury, of intrigues, of gallantry, of debauch, of 
plots, ſuperſtition, and atheiſm. Katharine of 
Medicis, niece of Pope Clement VII. had intro- 

duced the method of ſelling public employments, 
according to the Roman cuſtom. The expedient, 
uſeful upon occaſion, but for a conſtancy danger- 
ous, of ſelling the revenues of the ſtate to farm- 
ers who advance the money, was likewiſe an in- 
vention which ſhe had imported from Italy. The 
ſuperſtition of judicial aſtrology, of inchantments, 
and witchcraft, were alſo one of the fruits of her 
country tranſplanted into France. For though the 
genius of the Florentines had long fince revived 
the polite arts, they were far from being acquaint- 
ed as yet with ſound philoſophy. This princeſs 
had brought with her an aſtrologer named Luke 
Gauric, a man who in our days would have been 
no better than a mountebank, and the contempt 
of the populace : but at that time he was a perſon 
of great conſequence. The curious ſtill preſerve 
ſome conſtellated rings, and taliſmans of thoſe 
days. There is ſtill extant that famous medal, 
on which Katharine is repreſented quite naked, 
betwixt the conſtellations of Aries and Taurus, the 
name of Ebulle Aſmedee on her head, with a dart 
in one hand, a heart in the other, and the name 
of Oxiel on the exergue. 

Never was the abſurdity of witchcraft in greater 
credit, It was a common thing to make wax fi- 
gures, which they pricked to the heart, at the 
ſame time that they uttered ſome unintelligible 
words. They imagined by this means to deſtroy 
their enemies; nor did the want of ſucceſs unde- 
ceive them. Coſmo Ruggieri a Florentine, ac- 
cuſed of having attempted to deſtroy Charles by 
Vor, III. K | means 
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means of ſuch witchcraft, was made to undergo 
the torture. One of thoſe. ſorcerers being con - 
demned to be burnt, declared, upon his examina. 
tion, that there were above 30,000 of them in 
France, | | ; 
Thoſe follies were joined with a thouſand prac- 
tices of piety, and theſe blended with the moſt 
profligate debauchery, On the contrary, the Pro- 
reſtants, piquing themſelves upon their reforma- 
tion, ſet the ſeverity of their morals againſt the 
debauchery of the court, and puniſhed adultery 
with death. They held plays and public ſpectacles 
in as great horror as the ceremonies of the church 
of Rome; and they put the maſs and witchcraft 
on the ſame foot. Thus there were two nations 
in France quite different from each other; and 
but little hopes of their being united, as the Hu- 
guenots, ever ſince the maſſacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, had formed the deſign of ereQting themſelves 
iato a republic. | 
The King of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 
and Henry Prince of Conde, ſon of Lewis who 
was aſlaſſinated at Jarnac, were the party- leaders; 
but they had been kept priſoners at court ever 
{ſince the late maſſacre. Charles IX. propoſed to 
them to take their choice, either to change their 
religion or to die. Princes ſeldom chuſe the ho- 
nour of martyrdom ; their religion is moſtly deter- 
mined by intereſt, Henry of Navarre and Henry 
of Conde turned Catholics; but juſt about the 
time that Charles IX. died, Henry of Condè e- 
ſcaped out of priſon, and made his abjuration of 
the Romitſh religion at Straſburg ; from thence he 
retired for ſhelter to the Palatinate, where, after 
the example of his father, he ſolicited ſuccours 
among the Germans for his party in France, 
Henry III. upon his return to his native country, 
might {till have reſtored it to its former vigour; 
| it 
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it was rent, it was reeking with blood, but not 
diſmembered. Pignerol, the marquiſate of Sa- 
luzzo, and of courſe the gates of Italy, ſtill belong- 
ed to it. A tolerable adminiſtration is capable of 
healing, in a few years, the wounds of a kingdom 
that has the advantage of a fruitful ſoil and indu- 
ſtrious inhabitants. Henry of Navarre was ſtill in 
the power of the Queen-mother, who was declared 
regent till the return of the new King. The Pro- 
teſtants demanded no more than ſecurity for their 
property and their religion: as to their ſcheme of 
erecting a republic, it could never prevail againſt 
the ſupreme authority, exerted with vigour and 
moderation. It would have been eaſy to have kept 
them within bounds. Such had been ever the o- 
pinion of the wileſt heads, of the Chancellor de 
PHopital, of Paul de Foix, of Chriſtopher de 
Thou, father of the exact and eloquent hiſtorian, 
of Pibrac, of Harlay : but the favourites imagr- 
ning to get by the war, made the court reſolve 
upon it, | 
Scarce was the King arrived at Lyons, when, 
with the few troops they brought to meet him, he 
wanted to take towns by force which with good 
policy might ſoon be brought to their duty, He 
mult have been convinced, when he attempted to 
enter the little town called Livron, with an armed 
force, that he had not taken the right meaſure: the 
inhabitants cried out to him from the walls, Come 
on, aſſaſſins; come on, murderers; you ſhall not 
find us aſleep as you did the Admiral. | 
As he had not money at that time to pay his 
troops, they diſbanded. He had great luck not 
to be attacked upon the road in going to be crown- 
ed at Rheims. He made his public entry at Paris, 
under the moſt gloomy auſpices, and in the midſt 
of a civil war which he had revived himſelf, and 
which he might have ſtifled. He neither knew 
K 2 how 
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how to keep the Huguenots within bounds, nor to 
content the Catholics, nor to check his brother the 
Duke d'Alencon, at that time Duke of Anjou, nor 
to manage his finances, nor diſcipline an army; 
he would fain be abſolute, and yet he took no right 
method to render himſelf ſuch. His debauches 
with his minions made him odious; his ſuperſti- 
tion, his proceſſions of penitents, with which he 
thought to diſguiſe, but which rather increaſed the 
ſcandal of his actions, greatly demeaned him; his 
extravagance at a time when he ſhould have em- 
ployed gold only to purchaſe ſtee], weakened his 
authority. There was no police, no juſtice in his 
kingdom: his favourites were aſſaſſinated before 
his face; or they cut one another's throats in their 
quarrels. His own: brother, the Duke of Anjou, 
a Catholic, joins with Prince Henry of Conde a- 
gainſt him; and ſends for Swiſs troops, while 
Conde returns to France with a body of Germans. 

Ir this ſtate of anarchy Henry Duke of Guiſe, 
ſon of the late Francis, being now the head of the 


French branch of Lorrain, poſſeſſed of wealth and 


power, and of his father's whole credit, idolized 
by the people, and dreaded at court, obliges the 
King to intruſt him with the command of his ar- 
mies. It was his intereſt that the confuſion ſhould 
be general, to the end that the court ſhould al. 
ways ſtand in need of his aſliſtance. 

The King demands money of the city of Paris, 
and receives for anſwer, that they had furniſhed 
thirty-ſix millions extraordinary in fifteen years, 
and the clergy ſixty millions; that the country is 
ravaged by the ſoldiery, the city by the rapaciouf- 
neſs of the financiers, and the church by ſimony 
and ſcandal. Thus, inſtead of ſubſidies, he re- 
ceives nothing but complaints, 

In the mean time young Henry of Navarre 
| makes his eſcape from court, where he was confi- 


ned 
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ned a priſoner. They had power to detain him 
as a prince of the blood, but they had no right 
over the liberty of a king; for ſuch he really was 
of the Lower Navarre, and the Upper belonged to 
him by inheritance, He retires to Guienne: the 
Germans, invited by Conde, enter Champagne; 
and the Duke of Anjou, the King's brother, takes 
arms. a 
The devaſtations which the publie had beheld 
under Charles IX. were beginning again. The 
King then does by a ſhameful treaty (for which he 
had no thanks) what an able prince would have 
done, upon his acceſſion to the throne; he con- 
cludes a peace with the Proteſtants, granting them 
much more than their firft demands; the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion, temples, ſynods, half Ca- 
tholic and half Proteſtant courts in the parliaments 
of Paris, Toulouſe, Grenoble, Aix, Rouen, Di- 
jon, and Rennes. He publicly diſavows the maſ- 
facre of St Bartholomew, in which he was but too 
deeply concerned. He grants an exemption from 
all taxes for the ſpace of ſix years to the children of 
thoſe who loſt their lives in the maſſacre; he re- 
inſtates the memory of Admiral Coligni; and, to 
complete his mortification, he ſubmits to pay. the 
German troops of Caſimir Prince Palatine, who 
forced him to this peace. But having no money 
to diſcharge his engagement, he lets them live at 
diſcretion three months in Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne. At length he ſends Believre to Prince Ca- 
fimir with 600, ooo crowns. Caſimir detains the 
King's envoy as an hoſtage for the remainder of the 
payment, and takes him priſoner with him to Hei- 
delberg; where he makes a triumphant entry with 
ſound of trumpet, and the ſpoils of France in 
waggons drawn by oxen with gilded horns. 
It was this ignominious treaty that emboldened 
Henry Duke of Guile to form the league * 
K 3 _ Of 
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by his uncle the Cardinal of Lorrain, and to raiſe 
himſelf upon the ruins of fo unhappy and ill-con- 
ducted a kingdom. On every fide Faction breathed 
her venom, and pitched upon Henry de Guiſe 
for her leader He was ſaid to have been poſſeſſed 
of all the great qualities of his father, with more 
art and ambition. Like his father, he charmed the 
hearts of all mankind. It was ſaid of the father 
and ſon, that, compared to them, all other prin- 
ces appeared as plebeians. His admirers extolled 
his generous diſpoſition ; but his trampling in the 
ftreet Betiſi on the body of the Admiral Coligni, 
which had been thrown out of a window, be- 
fore his eyes, is no great proof of this mild diſpo- 
fition. | 

The firſt propoſal of a league was made at Paris. 
Papers were ſpread among the moſt zealous citi- 
zens, containing a project of aſſociation in defence 
of religion, of the King, and of the liberty of the 
Nate; that is, to opprefs at once both King and 
ſtate with the arms of religion. The league was 
afterwards ſolemnly figned at Peronne, and al- 
moſt throughout Picardy. The other provinces 
ſoon acceded to it. The King of Spain takes it 
under his protection, and it is authoriſed by the 
Pope. The King hard preſſed betwixt the Calvi- 
niſts,, who demanded too much indulgence, and 


the leaguers, who wanted to diveſt him of his ſo- 


vereignty, thinks to perform a maſter-ſtroke of 
policy in ſigning the aſſoeiation, leſt it ſhould over- 
power him. He declares himſelf the leader of the 
party, whereby he only renders them more inſo- 
lent. He is obliged againſt his will to break the 
peace which he had granted the Proteſtants, though 
he is deſtiture of money to renew the war. The 
ſtates-general, aſſembled at Blois, refuſe the ne- 
ceſfary fubſidies for a war to which they themſelves 

. | had 
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had forced him“. He cannot even obtain leave 
to ruin himſelf by alienating the crown-lands. Let 
he aſſembles an army, and undoes himſelf another 
way, by mortgaging the revenue of the crown, 
and creating new employments. Hoſtilities are 
renewed on both ſides, and peace is again conclu- 
ded. The King had defired money and an army, 
only to be in a condition of having nothing to fear 
any longer from the Guiſes ; but, as ſoon as the 
peace was ſigned, he ſquandered away this ſmall 
reſource in idle pleaſures, in entertainments, and 
in profuſions to his favourites, 

It was difficult to govern fuch a kingdom with- 
out an army and a good revenue. Henry III. was 
diſtreſſed for both. Ir is curious to fee what pains 
he took to obtain, in his moſt urgent wants, 
1,300,000 livres of the clergy for ſix years, to 
make the parliament regiſter ſome new pecuniary 
edicts, and how greedily the Marquis 4'0, ſu- 

rintendant of the finances, devoured this ſhort- 
lived ſubſiſtence. 

He was not maſter of his kingdom. The Ca 
tholic and Proteſtant confederacies waged war a- 
gainſt each other in ſpite of him. Famine and 
contagious diſeaſes came upon the back of ſuch a 
number of fcourges: and yet he choſe this cala- 
mitous time to ſet up his favourites againſt the 
Duke of Guiſe, creating Joieufe and d'Epernon 
dukes and peers, giving them the precedency of 
the ancient peers, and expending four millions of 
livres at the marriage of the Duke de Joieuſe to 
his wife's ſiſter. New taxes to anſwer his prodigal 
expences, excite the public indignation. If the 
Duke of Guiſe had not formed a league againſt 
him, the King's conduct would have been ſuffi- 
cient to produce ſame fuch confederacy. 

At this ſame time his brother, the Duke of An- 
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jou, ſets out for the Netherlands, where, in the 
midſt of no leſs fatal a deſolation, he hunts after 
a princely ſovereignty, which he miſſed by his ty- 
rannical im prudence. Since Henry III. gave his 
brother leave to wreſt the provinces of the Nether- 
lands from Philip II. at the head of the Flemiſh 
malecontents, it is eaſy to judge whether the King 


of Spain encouraged the league in France, where 


it was every day acquiring new ſtrength. What 
remedy had the King recourſe to? He inſtituted 
confraternities of penitents; he built monkiſh cells 
at Vincennes for himſelf, and for the companions 
of his pleaſures ; he offered up prayers to the Deity 
in public, while he was offending againſt nature 
in private; he went habited in a white ſack; he 
wore a diſciplining whip and a pair of beads at his 
girdle, and called himſelf Brother Henry. This 
raiſed the indignation and courage of the leaguers. 
At Paris they openly preached againſt his ſcanda- 
lous devotion. The faction of the ſixteen was ga- 
thering under the Duke of Guiſe, and Paris no 
longer belonged to the King but by name. 

Henry de Guiſe, now grown maſter of the Ca- 
tholic party, had raiſed ® troops with their money, 
and was attacking the friends of the King of Na- 
varre. This prince, who, like Francis I. was the 
braveſt gentleman in his rime, offered to deter- 
mine the diſpute by fighting againſt the Duke 
either ſingly, or ten againſt ten, or with what 
number he pleaſed. He writes to his brother - in 
law Henry III. ſhewing that it is againſt him and 
his crown, more than againſt the Huguenots, that 
the league is levelled; he lets him fee the wide- 
gaping precipice ; and makes a tender of his for- 
tune and life to ſave him. | 

But at this ſame time Pope Sixtus Quintus thun- 
ders out that famous bull againſt the King of Na- 
#1585, 
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varre and Prince Conde, wherein he. calls them & 
baſtard and deteſtable generation of the houſe of 
Bourbon; and declares they have forfeited all right 
of ſucceſſion. 'The league enforces the bull, and 
eompels the King to perſecute his brother-in-law 
who was willing to aſſiſt his Majeſty, and to for- 
ward the deſigns of the Duke of Guiſe who was 
reſpectfully dethroning him. This is the ninth 
civil war ſince the death of Francis II. 

Henry IV. (for ſo we muſt call him, Gore this 
dear, this well-known name is now become his 
proper appellation) Henry IV. had to fight at one 
and the ſame time againſt the King of France, a- 
gainſt Margaret his own wife, and againſt the 
league. Margaret, declaring againſt her huſband, 
renewed the memory of thoſe ancient times of bar- 
bariſm, when an excommunication broke off all 
bands of ſociety, and rendered princes deteſtable 
to all about them, This prince ſhewed himſelf a 
great man, though ſo early i in life, by ſetting the 
Pope at defiance even in Rome, where he cauſed 
a formal refutation of the bull of Sixtus Quintus to 
be fixed up in the public ſtreets, and by appealing 
from that bull to the court of peers. 

He found it no difficult taſk to hinder his im- 
prudent wife from ſeizing. on the Agenois, which 
ſhe wanted for herſelf; and in regard to the royal 
army that was ſent againſt him under the com- 
mand of the Duke de Joieuſe, every body knows 
how he defeated “ it at Coutras, where he fought 
like a common ſoldier at the head of his troops, 
taking ſeveral priſoners himſelf, and ſhewing as 
much humanity and moderation after the victory, 
as he had given proofs of valour during the whole 
time of the engagement. 

This victory gained him more reputation than 

real advantage. His army was not like that of 
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a ſovereign, who pays his troops and keeps them 
to their colours; it was the army of a party-leader, 
that had no regular pay. The officers could not 
hinder the ſoldiers from going to work in harveſt- 
time ; and even they themſclves were obliged to 


return to their country-ſeats. Henry IV. has 


been charged with loſing the fruit of his victory, 


by his journey to Bearn to viſit the Counteſs de 
- Grammont, with whom he was in love. They 


who talk thus, do not reflect that it might have 
been very eaſy for him to have made his army 
continue their operations in his abſence, could he 
have kept thera together. His couſin Henry of 
Conde, a prince as remarkable for the auſterity of 


his manners as Henry of Navarre was for gallantry, 
quitted the army as well as he, and went back to 


his country-ſeat, after having made ſome ſtay in 
Poitou: the ſame did all the officers, who ſwore 
they would be at the rendezvous of the troops the 
20th of November. Such was the manner of wa- 
ging war in thoſe days. 

But one of the moſt fatal adventures of thoſe 
dreadful times, was that which befel * the Prince 
of Conde during his ſtay at St John d' Angeli. He 
had hardly finiſhed his ſupper with his wife Char- 
lotte de la Trimoville the night of his return, 


when he was ſeized with frightful convulſions, 


which carried him off in two days. The chief 
magiſtrate of St John d'Angeli, upon examination, 


impriſons the princeſs, and commences a crimi- 


nal proſecution againſt her: he outlaws a young 


Page named Permillac de Belle-Caſtel, and pro- 


nounces ſentence of death againſt Brillaut the prin- 
ce's ſteward, who is torn to pieces by four horſes, 


after the ſentence had been confirmed by commiſ- 


ſaries from the King of Navarre. The princeſs, 


then big with child, appeals to the court of peers, 


January 1588, | 
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who declare her innocent, and the 8 
are burnt. It is not amiſs to refute in this place 


the vulgar ſtory, that the princeſs was brought to 
bed of the father of the great Conde fourteen 


months after the death of her huſband, and that 


the Sorbonne was conſulted to know whether this 
was a legitimate child. Nothing is more falſe than 
this account; for it is very well aſcertained, that 
this Prince of Conde came into the world ſix 
months after the death of his father. 

As Henry of Navarre defeated the army of Hen- 
ry III. at the battle of Coutras; the Duke of Guiſe, 
on the other hand, diſperſed, at the ſame time, 
an army of Germans who were marching to join 
the King of Navarre ; and in this expedition he 
diſplayed as much conduct, as Henry IV. had gi- 
ven proofs of courage. The misfortune of Cou - 
tras, and the reputation of the Duke of Guiſe, 
were two freſh mortifications to the King of France. 
The Duke, in concert with all the princes of his 
family, preſents a petition to his Majeſty, demand - 


ing the publication of the council of Trent, the. 


eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition, with the confiſca» 
tion of the eſtates of the Huguenots to the advan- 
tage of the chiefs of the league, cautionary towns 
for its defence, and the exile of ſuch of his favou- 
rites as ſhall be nominally mentioned. Every word 
of this petition was an indignity. The people of 
Paris, and eſpecially the ſixteen, publicly inſulted 
the King's favourites, and expreſſed but very little 

reſpect for his perſon. | 
Nothing can be a plainer proof of the weakneſs 
of the adminiſtration, than a trifling affair which 
proved the ſource of this year's diſaſters. The 
King, to avoid the ſtorm which he ſaw gathering 
in Paris, forbids the Duke of Guiſe to come near 
that capital. He writes two letters to him, and or- 
ders them to be delivered by two couriers. —_ 
or 
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for this neceſſary expence there is no money in 
the treaſury: the letters are put - in the poſt; and 
the Duke comes to Paris, alledging, as a ſpecious 
excuſe, that he had not received the orders. 
Thence follows the day of the barricades. It is 
needleſs here to repeat what ſo many hiſtorians 
have minutely related concerning this day. Who 
has not heard that the King quitted his capital, 
flying from before his ſubject; and that he aſſem- 
bled the ſecond ſtates of Blois *, where he cauſed 
the Duke and the Cardinal his brother to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated, after having received the holy commu- 
nion with them, and ſworn by the ſacred hoſt that 
he would love them for ever ? | F 
The law is a thing ſo ſacred and venerable, that 
if Henry III. had only preſerved the appearance 
of it; if, when he had the Prince and the Cardinal 
in the caſtle of Blois, he had mixed ſome formali- 
ty of juſtice, as he might have done, with his re- 
venge, he would have ſaved his honour, and per- 
haps his life. But the murder of a hero and a 
rieſt rendered him odious, without being more 
formidable, in the eye of all the Catholics. - 
Here I think it my duty to refute an error which 
occurd in ſeveral books, and eſpecially in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of France that goes through ſo many 
editions. There it is ſaid, that the Duke of Guiſe 


was aſſaſſinated by the gentlemen in ordinary of 


the King's bedchamber : and Maimbourg the de- 
claimer, in his hiſtory of the league, pretends that 
Lognac, the chief of the aſſaſſins, was 'firſt gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber. All this is falſe. 
From the regiſters of the chamber of accounts, 
which eſcaped the fire, and which I have conſult- 
ed, it plainly appears, that the Marſhal de Rets 
and the Count de Villequier, choſen from among 
the gentlemen in ordinary, had the title of chief 

| ®* Decem. 1588. 
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gentlemen, an employment newly created, under 
Henry II. in favour of the Marſhal de St Andre. 
Theſe ſame regiſters give us the names of the gen- 
tlemen of the bedchamber in ordinary, who at 
that time were of the principal families of the 
kingdom. They ſucceeded, under Francis I. to 
the chamberlains, and theſe to the knights of the 
houſehold. The gentlemen known by the name of 
the forty-five, who aſſaſſinated the Duke of Guiſe, 
were a company newly raiſed by the Duke d'Eper- 
non, and paid out of the exchequer upon this 
Duke's order; but not one of their names is to be 
found among the gentlemen of the bedchamber. 
Lognac, St Capautet, Alfrenas, Herbelade, 
and their comrades, were poor gentlemen from 
Gaſcony, whom d'Epernon had procured for the 
King, men of buſineſs, men of ſervice, as they 
were called in thoſe days. Every prince, every 
great lord, had ſome ſuch near his perſon in thoſe 
troubleſome times, It was by means of men of 
this ſtamp that the houſe of Guiſe had aſlaſſinared 
St Megrin, one of Henry 111.'s favourites. Theſe 
manners differed greatly from the noble madneſs 
of ancient chivalry, and from thoſe times of a 
more generous barbariſm, when they decided their 
differences in an incloſed field with equal arms. 
Such is the power of opinion over mankind, 
that thoſe very aſſaſſins, who had made no ſcruple 
to kill the Duke of Guiſe like cowards, refuſed to 
embrue their hands in the blood of the Cardinal 


his brother. They were obliged to look out for 


four ſoldiers of the regiment of guards, who mur- 
dered him in the ſame caſtle with their halberds. 
Two days intervened betwixt the death of the two 
brothers; an evident proof that the King had time 
to diſguiſe his actions with ſome colour or form of 
juſtice. 3 

He not only neglected to make uſe of this ne · 
Vol. III. L ceſſary 
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ceſſary diſguiſe, but he was wanting to himſelf in 
not marching immediately with his troops to Pa- 
ris. In vain did he tell Queen Katharine his mo- 
ther, that he had concerted all his meaſures; he 
had concerted none to eſtabliſh his reign, but to 
ſatiate his revenge. He idled away his time at 
Blois in exafnining into the papers of the ſtates; 


while Paris, Orleans, Rouen, Dijon, Lyons, Tou- 


louſe, riſe up againſt him at the ſame time, all as 
it were with one accord. He is now conſidered 
only as an aſſaſſin, and a perjured villain, The 
Pope excommunicates him, This excommunica- 
tion, which upon any other occaſion would have 
been deſpiſed, becomes terrible at this time by 
being joined to the cry of public vengeance, and 
ſeems to have the approbation of God and man. 
Seventy doctors aſſembled “ in Sorbonne declare 
him ' caſt from the throne, and his ſubje&s re- 
leaſed from the oath of allegiance. The prieſts 
refuſe abſolution to their penitents that recogniſe 
him as king. The faction of ſixteen commit thoſe 
members of parliament who are friends of the 
monarchy, to the Baſtile, The Duke of Guiſe's 
widow comes to demand juſtice for the murder of 
her huſband and of her brother-in-law. The par- 
liament, at the requeſt of the attorney-general, no- 
minate two counſellors, Courtin and Michon, who 
draw up an indictment againſt Henry of Valois, 
heretofore King of France and Poland. 

The King had conducted matters fo blindly, 
that as yet he had no army; he ſent Sanci to treat 
with the Swiſs for ſoldiers; and he was ſo mean 
as to write to the Duke de Mayenne, now chief of 
the league, to beg he would forget the aſſaſſina- 
tion of his brother, He employed the Pope's nun- 
cio to ſpeak to him.  Mayenne anſwered the nun- 
cio, I never will forgive that wreich, The let. 
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ters, giving an account of this negotiation, are 

ſtill extant at Rome. er 
At length the King is obliged to have recourſe 

to that Henry of Navarre, his conqueror and his 


lawful ſucceſſor, whom, from the very commence- 


ment of the league, he ought to have called to his 
aſſiſtance, not only as the only perſon intereſted in 
the ſupport of the monarchy, but as a prince with 
whoſe open freedom he was acquainted, whoſe 
ſoul was above the corruption of the age, and who 
never would have abuſed his right of preſumptive 
heir to the crown. 

With the aſſiſtance of Henry of Navarre, and 
the efforts made by that prince's party, the King 
raiſes an army. The two princes arrive in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, It is needleſs to relate 
how Paris was delivered by the murder of Hen- 
ry III.“ I ſhall only obſerve, with the Preſident 
de Thou, that when the Dominican friar James 
Clement, a fanatic, animated by his prior Bur- 
goin, by his convent, by the ſpirit of the league, 
and fortified by the ſacrament, came to demand 
audience of the King in order to aſſaſſinate him, 
his Majeſty rejoiced, and faid, that his heart felt 
an uncommon ſatisfaction whenever he ſaw a friar. 
Nor ſhall I repeat the particulars of what was done 
at Paris and at Rome; with what zeal they placed 
the parricide's portraits on the altars at Paris, how 
they fired off the guns at Rome, and pronounced 
the friar's funeral oration, But we are to obſerve, 


that, in the opinion of the common people, this 


wretch was a ſaint and a martyr; he had deliver- 
ed the people of God from a tyrannical perſecutor, 
whom they called by no other name than that of 
Herod ; he had offered himſelf to inevitable death; 
his ſuperiors, and all whom he had conluited, had 
injoined him in the name of the Almighty to 
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commit this holy action. His bewildered mind 
was involved in invincible ignorance. He was 
inwardly perſuaded that he ſhould ſacrifice him- 
ſelf to God, to the church, to his country; in a 
word, in the opinion of the theologians, he was 
raking flight to immortal glory, and the murdered 
king was damned. This is what ſome Calviniſtical 
divines ſaid of Poltrot; what the Catholics had 
faid of the aſſaſſination of the Prince of Orange ; 
and I conſider the ſpirit of the times more than the 
facts, for theſe are well known. 


X. 
Henry IV. 


EAbixs the hiſtory of Henry IV. in Father 

Daniel, we are ſurpriſed not to find the like- 
neſs of a great man, Scarce do we perceive his 
character; we meet with very few of thoſe beau- 
tiful replies which convey an image of his mind ; 
not a word of that ever-memorable ſpeech which 
he made to the aſſembly of the nobility at Rouen 
no particulars of the great good he did his country. 
A dry account of military operations, long ſpeech- 
es to the parliament in favour of the Jeſuits, and, 
in ſhort, the life of Father Cotton, are the whole 
of Henry IV.'s reign in Daniel's hiſtory. 


Bayle, an author oftentimes as cenſurable and 


as trifling upon points of hiſtory and political mat- 
ters, as he is judicious and profound in diſputes of 
logic, begins his article of Henry IV. with ſaying, 
That had he been caſtrated, he might have eclipſed 
the glory of the Cæſars and Alexanders. It is ſuch 
things as theſe that Bayle ought to have ſtruck out 
of his dictionary. Even his logic fails him in this 

ridiculous 
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ridiculous ſuppoſition : for Cæſar was far more 
debauched than Henry IV. and we can ſee no 
reaſon why Henry IV. ſhould have outdone Alex- 
ander, It were to be wiſhed, for the example of 
kings, and for the ſatisfaction of. the public, that 
they would conſult other authors, as Mezeray's 
great hiſtory, Perefix, and Sully's Memoirs, in re- 
gard to the reign of this excellent prince, 

Let us, for our own particular uſe, draw up an 
abridgment of this life which was a great deal too 
ſhort, He was bred up from his infancy in the 


midſt of troubles and misfortunes. At the age of 


fourteen he was at the battle of Moncontour. He 
is called back to Paris, and marries the ſiſter of 
Charles IX. only to ſee his friends around him 
aſſaſſinated, to run the riſk of his own life, and to 
be detained three years a ftate-priſoner, Releaſed 
from confinement, he experiences all the fatigues 
and viciſſitudes of war, oftentimes wanting the 
neceſſaries of life, never enjoying any repoſe, ven- 
turing his perſon like the boldeſt common ſoldier, _ 
and performing exploits that ſeem credible only by 
being repeated, as when, at the taking of Cahors 
in 1599, he was under arms five days ſucceſſively, 
fighting from ſtreet to ſtreet, and almoſt without 
his natural reſt, The victory at Coutras was owing 
chiefly to his bravery : and his humanity after this 
battle ought to have gained him every body's af- 
fection. 

Upon the murder of Henry III. he becomes 
King of France: but religion ſerves as a pretence 
for one half of the officers of the army to aban- 
don him, and for the league not to acknowledge 
him as king. They chuſe for their ſovereign a 
phantom, the Cardinal of Bourbon-Vendome ; and 
the King of Spain, having bribed the leaguers, 
looks upon France as one of his provinces, The 
Duke of Savoy, ſon-in-law of Philip, invades + 
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Provence and Dauphine. The parliament of Lan- 
guedoc forbid his being recogniſed King upon 
pain of death, and declare him incapable of ever 
poſſeſſing the crown of France, agreeably to the bull 
— Holy father the Pope. : 

Henry IV. had nothing to ſupport him but the 
juſtice of his cauſe, his courage, and his friends. 
He was never in a condition to keep an army long 
on foot: and what ſort of an army ! it ſcarce ever 
amounted to 12,000 men complete; which is 
leſs than the uſual detachments in our times. His 
tenants came alternately to inliſt under his banner, 
and returned alternately to their reſpective houſes 
at the end of a few months ſervice. The Swiſs, 
whom he could hardly find money to pay, and a 
few companies of lancemen, formed the main of 
his ſtanding forces. He was obliged to run about 

from town to town, to fight and to negotiate with» 
out intermiſhon. There is not a province in 
France, in which he did not perform great feats, 
at the head of a handful of men. 

He begins with gaining a victory at Arques in 
the neighbourhood of Dieppe, only with 5000 
men, over the Duke de Mayenne's army, which 
was 25,000 ſtrong ; then he makes himſelf maſter 
of the ſuburbs of Paris, and only wants a few more 
troops to take the town. He is obliged to retire, 
and to force his way through villages ſtrengthened 
with intrenchments, in order to open a communi» 
cation with the towns that ſupport his cauſe. 

While he is continually expoſed to fatigue and 
danger, Cardinal Cajetan, the Pope's legate, comes 
to Paris to preſcribe laws in his Holineſs's name. 
The Sorbonne proclaims aloud that he is no king; 
and the league reigns in triumph under the ſanc- 
tion of that Cardinal of Vendome, intitled Carles K. 
in whoſe name they coined money, while the King 
kept him confined at Tours, E. x 
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The monks and friars animate the people a» 
gainſt him. The Jeſuits run from Paris to Rome, 
and to Spain, Father Matthew, called the courier 
of the league, is indefatigable in procuring bulls 
and ſoldiers. The King of Spain ſends about 
4000 horſe, and 3000 of the old Walloon infan- 
try under Count Egmont, ſon of that very count 
whom this king had cauſed to be beheaded. Hen- 
ry draws his few forces together, which do not a- 
mount to 10,000 combatants. He fights the fa. 
mous battle of Ivri againſt the leaguers command- 
ed by the Duke de Mayenne, and againſt the Spa- 
niards, greatly ſuperior in number, in artillery, 
and in every thing requiſite for maintaining a con- 
fiderable army. This famous battle he gains in 
the ſame manner as he had gained that of Coutras, 
breaking into the enemy's ranks through a foreſt 
of ſpears. Poſterity will for ever remember theſe 
words of his: F you loſe your colours, take care 
to rally towards my white feather, you will ever 
find it in the road to honour and glory. Save the 
Frenchmen, he cried out, when the victors were 
hewing down the enemy. 

It was not here as at Coutras, where he had 
hardly the command. He did not loſe a moment, 
but immediately purſued his advantage. His army 
follow him with joy; and receive ſome 1cinforce- 
ments. But after all he had not 15,000 men, and 
with theſe few troops he beſieges Paris, which ſtill 
contained 220,000 ſouls. He would ſurely have 
taken it by famine, had not he himſelf, out of too 
great compaſſion, permitted the beſiegers to feed 
the enemy. In vain did his generals, in compli- 
ance with his orders, iſſue out prohibitions upon 
pain of death, not to ſell any proviſions to the 
Pariſians; the ſoldiers themſelves would ſupply 
them for money. One day, when they were 
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leading two country-fellows to be hanged up as an 
example, for carrying ſome cart-loads of bread to 
a back-gate of that city, Henry met them as he was 
going to viſit his quarters; upon which they flung 
themſelves upon their knees, arid proteſted to him 
that they had only this way of getting their liveli- 
hood. Get you gone, ſaid the King to them, gi- 
ving them inſtantly all the money he had about 
bim; Henry of Bearn, added he, is poor; if be 
had more, he would give it you. It is impoſſible 
for a generous heart to read ſuch paſſages as theſe 


without tenderneſs and admiration. 


— ſiege of Paris the monks went about 
in proceſſion, with a muſket and crucifix in hand, 
and a cuiraſs on their body. The parliament, the 
ſuperior courts, and the citizens, ſwore upon the 
evangeliſts, in the preſence of the legate and the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, never to admit him. But at 
length proviſtons fall ſhort, and they begin to feel 
the direful effects of famine. 

Philip II. ſends the Duke of Parma with a pul 
fant army to the relief of Paris. Henry IV. ad- 


vances towards him, and offers him battle. Every 
body muſt have heard of the letter which he 


wrote from the intended field of battle to Gabrielle 
d'Eſtree, whom her royal lover will ever render 
famous in ſtory : VI die, my laſt thought will be 
en Cod, and the laſt but one on you. The Duke of 
Parma refuſed to fight him: his errand was to re- 
lieve Paris, and to render the league more-depend- 
ent on the King of Spain. To beſiege this great 
city with ſo ſmall a number of troops, before a ſu- 


perior army, was a thing impoſſible. Thus his 


proſperity is checked, and he is deprived of the 
fruit of his victories. However, he prevents the 
Duke of Parma from making any conqueſts, and 
following him cloſe to the frontiers of Picardy, he 
obliges him to march back into Flanders. 
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Scarce was he delivered from this enemy, when 
Pope Gregory IV. of the family of Sſondrati, em- 
ploys the treaſures amaſſed by Sixtus Quintus, to 
ſend a reinforcement of troops to the league. The 
King was conſtantly obliged to fight againſt Spain, 
Rome, and France; for the Duke of Parma, when 
he retired, left 8coοο men with the Duke de May- 
enne. The Pope's nephew enters France with I- 
talian troops and monitories; and joins the Duke 
of Savoy in Dauphine. Leſdiguieres, he who was 
afterwards the laſt conſtable in France, and the 
laſt great lord, defeated the troops of Savoy and 
Rome. He carried on the war, like Henry IV. 
with officers, who ſerved only upon occaſion ; 
and yet he beat thoſe regular forces. Every man 
in France, whether peaſant, artificer, or burgher, 
was then a ſoldier: this laid the country waſte, 
but prevented it from falling a prey to its neigh- 
bours. The Pope's ſoldiers diſbanded, after ſet- 
ting examples of debauchery hitherto unknown on 
this ſide of the Alps. The inhabitants of the open 
country burnt the goats that followed their regi- 
ments, 

Philip IH. continued from his eaſy chair to feed 
and to ſtir up this fire, conſtantly ſapplying the 
Duke de Mayenne with ſmall ſuccours to prevent 
him from being either too weak or too ſtrong; 
and expending great ſums of money in Paris, in 
order to have his daughter Clara Eugenia recog- 
nized Queen of France, in conjunction with the 
Prince whom he intended for her huſband. With 
this deſign he ſends the Duke of Parma once more 
into France, when Henry IV. laid ſiege to Rouen; 
as he had ſent him before during the ſiege of Pa- 
ris, He promiſed the league that he would cauſe 
an army of 50,000 men to march to their aſliſt- 
ance, as ſoon as his daughter was made Queen. 

Henry, 
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Henry, after raiſing the ſiege of Rouen, obliges the 
Duke of Parma once more to retire out of France, 

In the mean time the faction of ſixteen, penſio- 
naries of Philip II. were very near fulfilling the 
views of that monarch, and completing the entire 
ruin of the kingdom. They had hanged up the 
firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, and two 
magiſtrates who oppoſed their treaſonable deſigns. 
On the other hand, the Duke de Mayenne appre- 
henſive of being cruſhed by this faction, had cauſed 
four of them to be ſerved in the ſame manner. 
In the midſt of this ſcene of diſtraction and horror, 
the ſtates-general were held at Paris under the di- 
rection of the Pope's legate and the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador: the legate preſided over the aſſembly, 
placing himſelf in the great chair which had been 
left empty, to denote it belonged to the King who 
was to be choſen, The Spaniſh ambaſſador had a 
ſeat there : he harangued againſt the Salic law, 
and propoſed the Infanta to be Queen. The par- 
liament of Paris made remonſtrances to the Duke 
de Mayenne in favour of the Salic law: but were 
not thoſe remonſtrances evidently concerted with 
this party-leader? did not the nomination of the 
Infanta deprive him of his poſt? did not the in- 


tended marriage of that princeſs to bis nephew the 


Duke de Guile, render him dependent, when he 
wanted to continue maſter ? 

While this aſſembly of ſtates, ſo tumultuous and 
irregular in their proceedings, were debating at 
Paris, Henry was ſtill at the gates, threatening to 
enter the city. He had ſeveral adherents within 
the walls. Many of the. honeſt citizens, tired of 
their calamities and of a foreign yoke, ſighed after 
peace; but the common people were reſtrained by 
religion. In this reſpect the mob in all countries 
preſcribe laws to the great and the wiſe; they 
make the largeſt number, they hurry on precipi- 
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tately, they are fanatic; and Henry IV. was not 
in ſuch circumſtances as to imitate the example of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Eliſabeth. He was obli- 
ged to change his religion; a thing ever diſagree- 
able to a gallantman, The laws of honour, which 
never vary among policied nations, while every 
thing elſe is ſubje& to change, have rendered fuch 
a ſtep as this infamous, when dictated by intereſt, 
But this intereſt was fo conſiderable, fo general, 
and ſo ſtrongly connected with the welfare of the 
kingdom, that the beſt friends he had among the 
Calviniſts adviſed him to embrace the religion 
which they deteſted. 7 is neceſſary, ſaid Roni to 
him, that you ſhould be a Papiſt, and that I conti- 
nue a Proteſtant, This is what the league and 
the Spaniſh faction were moſt afraid of, The 
names of heretic and relapſed were their principal 
arms, Which his converſion muſt render uſeleſs. 
He was obliged to be inſtrufted, but only for 
form's ſake; for indeed he knew more of the mat- 
ter already than the biſhops with whom he confer- 
red, His mother had bred him up in the know- 
ledge of the ſcriptures, in which he was thoroughly 
verſed, Controverſy was as much the ſubject of 
converſation in his own party, as war and love, 
Quotations from the Bible, and alluſions to this 
book, entered into the compoſition of what they 
called a fine wit in thoſe days; and ſo familiar was 
the ſcripture to Henry IV. that at the battle of ; 
Coutras, upon taking an officer, whoſe name was ( 
Chateaurenard, priſoner, he cried out to him, Sur- 1 
render, Philiſtine. 

His opinion concerning his converſion appears 
plain enough by his letter to Gabrielle d'Eſtree : 
To-morrow 1 am going to take the dangerous leap. 
I think theſe people here will make me hate St Denis, 
as much as you hate It is ſacrificing truth »_ 
to falſe decorum, to pretend, with Father — 

that 
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that Henry IV. had been a Catholic in his heart 
long before his converſion : no doubt but his con- 
verſion ſecured his eternal welfare, but it added 
no manner of ſtrength to his right to the crown. 
The conferences rendered his perſon dear to e- 
very body that went out of Paris to ſee him. One 
of the deputies being ſurpriſed at the familiarity 
with which his officers preſſed round him, fo as 
hardly to leave room enough for his Majeſty : This 
is nothing at all, (aid he, they preſs round me much 
cloſer in time of battle, At length having retaken 
- the town of Dreux by ſtorm before he learned his 
new catechiſm, he made his abjuration at St De- 
nis, and was crowned at Chartres. By theſe prepa- 
ratory ſteps, and eſpecially by the intelligence he 
had acquired in Paris, which was garriſoned by 
3000 Spaniards, with ſome Neapolitans and 
Lanſquenets, he enters the city as a ſovereign, 
with no more troops about his perſon, than there 
were foreigners within the walls. | 
Paris had neither ſeen nor acknowledged a King 
theſe fifteen years. This revolution was conduct- 
ed by two men only, the Marſhal de Briſſac, and 
a brave citizen of a leſs illuſtrious name, though 
not leſs noble a ſoul, an echevin of Paris, named 
L' Anglais. Theſe two reſtorers of the public tran- 
_ quillity, ſoon formed an aſſociation with the ma- 
giſtrates and principal burghers. Their meaſures 
were ſo well concerted; the legate, the Cardinal 
de Pelleve, the Spaniſh officers, and the ſixteen 
were ſo artfully deceived, and afterwards ſo over- 
awed, that Henry IV. made his public entry into 
his capital, almoſt without any effuſion of blood“ . 
He ſent back all the foreigners, though he might 
have kept them priſoners; and he pardoned all 
the leaguers. 
Several cities follow the example of Paris; but 
1594. | 
| Henry 
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Henry was ſtill far from being maſter of the king- 
dom. Philip II. with a view of rendering himſelf 
neceſſary to the league, had never done all the 
harm he could to the King; but now he exerted 
himſelf in ſeveral provinces. Diſappointed of his 
expectation of reigning in France under the name 
of his daughter, he bent his whole attention to- 
wards weakening the kingdom for ever by a diſ- 
memberment; ſo that France was like to be redu- 
ced to a worſe condition, than when the Engliſh 
were in poſſeſſion of one moiety of the country, 
and the petty lords tyrannized over the other. 
The Duke de Mayenne had Burgundy ; the Duke 
of Guiſe, ſon to the ſcared Duke, was maſter of 
Rheims, part of Champagne; the Duke de Mer- 
cœur was in poſſeſſion of Britany ; and the Spa- 
niards had Blavet in the ſame province, now Port 
Louis, Even the principal officers under Henry 
thought of making themſelves independent. The 
Calviniſtical party Mom he had deſerted, were 
fortifying themſelves in their reſpective provinces 
againſt the leaguers, and providing reſources to 
oppoſe one day the royal authority. Henry IV. 
was obliged to have recourſe to as many intrigues 
as battles, in order to recover his kingdom by de- 
grees. Notwithſtanding he was in poſſeſſion of 
Paris, his power for ſome time was ſo unſettled, 
that Pope Clement VIII. conſtantly refuſed to 
grant him abſolution, which in more fortunate 
times the King would not have wanted. None of 
the religious orders prayed for him in their con- 
vents. In ſhort, the epidemical diſtemper of fana- 
ticiſm had taken ſo deep a root in the minds of the 
Catholic populace, that ſcarce a year paſſed with- 
out their plotting to deſtroy him. His whole life 
was ſpent in fighting againſt one chief or another, 
in conquering, in pardoning, in negotiating, and 
in purchaſing the ſubmiſſion of his enemies. Who 
Vol. III. M "mn could 
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could have imagined, that it coſt him thirty-two 
millions of livres to ſatisfy the pretenſions of fo 
many lords? This appears from the memoirs of 
the Duke de Sully: and thoſe engagements were 
punctually diſcharged, when at length being ſettled 
in full peace and authority on the throne, he 
might have refuſed to pay this price of rebellion. 
The Duke de Mayenne did not come to an accom- 
modation with him till 1596. Henry was ſincere- 
ly reconciled to him, and gave him the govern- 
ment of the iſle of France. After having tired 

him one day with a walk, he faid to him, Gou/rn, 
this is the only harm [I'll do you while I live; and 
he not only ſaid fo, but kept his word, which in- 
deed he never broke to any body. 

He recovered his kingdom, but in the ſame 
ruinous and exhauſted ſtate in which it had been 
during the reigns of Philip de Valois, John, and 
Charles VI. High roads were covered with briers; 
and ways were opened through fallow lands, 
Paris, which at preſent contains above 700,000 
inhabitants, had “* not then 180,00. The reve- 

nues of the ſtate, which had been wantonly ſquan- 
dered under Henry III. were now no more than a 
public traffic of the blood of the people, which the 
council of finances ſhared with the farmers of the 
revenue. 

The Queen of England, the Great Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, ſome of the German princes, and the Dutch, 
had lent him money, with which he had main- 
tained himſelf againſt the league, againſt Rome, 
and againſt Spain; and in order to pay thoſe law- 
ful debts, the general receiver's office, and the 
crown-lands, were reſigned to farmers for thoſe 
foreign powers, who adminiſtered the revenue in 
the very heart of the kingdom. Several of the 


. There were 220,000 ſouls in Paris when that city was be ſie· 
© gedby Henry IV. in 1590, There wete only 180,000 in 1593. 
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leading men of the league, who had made their 
King pay for that allegiance which they naturally 
owed him, kept likewiſe receivers of the public 
money, and ſhared this branch of ſovereignty. 
The farmers of thoſe alienated duties plundered 
the people of four fimes more than their demand 
amounted to; and when at length the general de · 
predation obliged Henry IV. to give the entire ad- 
miniſtration of the finances to the Duke de Sully, 
this able and upright miniſter found, that, in the 
year 1596, they raiſed about a hundred and fifty 
millions of livres on the people, to bring about 
thirty into the exchequer. TY 

Had not Henry IV. been the braveſt, the moſt 
merciful, and the moſt upright prince of his time, 
as well as the honeſteſt man, his kingdom would 
have been ruined. France ſtood in need of a 
prince capable of conducting it in war and peace, 
of ſearching into the wounds of the ſtate, and ap- 
plying proper remedies; of giving his attention to 
matters of ſmall as well as great concern, capable 
in ſhort of every thing; and ſuch a prince was 
Henry IV. He united the prudent adminiſtration 
of Charles the Sage, with the valour and frankneſs 
of Francis I. and the good nature of Lewis XII. 

In order to provide againſt ſuch a number of ex- 
igencies, and to be able to tranſact ſo many treaties 
as well as to carry on ſo many wars, Henry con- 
vened a meeting of the chief nobility of the king- 
dom; it was a kind of ſtates-general. The ſpeech 
he. made them is ſtill engraved in the memory of 
every good Frenchman, acquainted with the hi- 
ſtory of his country. Already, by the protection of 
Heaven, by the counſels of my honeſt ſervants, and 
by the ſword of my brave nobility, between ubom 
and my princes I make no diſtinction, the appella- 
tion of Gentleman being our nobleſt title, have 1 
drawn this ſtate out of ſervitude and ruin. 1 would 
LOS M 2 willingly 
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willingly reſtore it to its net vigour and luſtre ; 
and that you ſhould partake of this ſecond glory, as 
vo have ſhared the firſt. I have not called you to- 
gether as my predeceſſors uſed to do, to oblige you 
blindly ta approve my will, but to take your opinion, 
fo fallow it, and to put myſelf under your direction. 
This is what ſeldom comes into the head of kings, of 
conquerors, and of grey-bearded fellows : but the 
love 1 bear my people, enables me to do every thing, 
and to look upon it as honourable, This eloquence 
from the heart of a hero is greatly ſuperior to all 
the harangnes of antiquity. | 
In the midſt of theſe troubles, and continual 

dangers, the Spaniards ſurpriſe Amiens, the in- 
habitants of which had undertaken to defend them- 
felves. This unhappy privilege, of which they 
made ſuch bad uſe, was the cauſe of their town 
being plundered, expoſed all Picardy to danger, 
and revived the efforts of thoſe who were ſtill de- 
ſirous of diſmembering France. Henry at the 
news of this misfortune had no money, and beſides 
was in a bad ſtate of health. Nevertheleſs, he aſ- 
ſembles a few troops, and marches towards the 
frontiers of Picardy ; thence he flies back to Paris, 
and writes with his own hand to the parliaments, 
and the corporations, to get bread to feed thoſe 
who defended the ſtate: theſe are his own words. 
He goes himſelf to the parliament of Paris, where 
he ſays, If you will give me an army, I'll venture 
my life with all my heart to ſave you, and to relieve 


the ſtate, He 1 creations of new offices, 
, e 


in order to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies; but the 


parliament finding this method dangerous, refuſed 
to regiſter the edits, and the King was obliged to 
exert his whole authority to find the neceſſary 
funds, for venturing his life at the head of his no- 
bility. 

At lengtb, what by loans, and by the W 
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ble care of that worthy ſervant of his, Roni Duke 
de Sully, he raiſes a fine army. This was the = 
one for theſe thirty years that was provided-wit 
all neceſſaries, the firſt that had a regular hoſpital, 
in which the ſick and wounded had that aſliſtance, 
to which they had been hitherto ſtrangers. Before 
that time each company or troop took what care 
they could of their wounded ; and as many periſhs 
ed through want of aſſiſtance, as by the word. 

Henry retakes Amiens in fight of the Archdultt 

Albert, and obliges him to retire. From thence ' 
he poſts away to ſettle the reſt of the kingdom; 
and at length all France ſubmits to his government. 
The Pope who had refuſed him abſolution, before 
he was ſettled on the throne, was pleaſed to grant 
it, when he ſaw him crowned with victory. No- 
thing more remained, than to conclude a peace 
with Spain; which he did at Vervins “;: and this 
was the firſt advantageous treaty that France had 
made ſince the reign of Philip Auguſtus, 

From that time forward he placed all his care 
in poliſhing and improving this kingdom, which 
he had acquired by the point of his ſword: the 
uſeleſs troops were diſbanded ; order was introduced 
into the revenue after the moſt abominable depe- 
culations ; and by degrees he paid all the debts of the 
crown without oppreſling the people. The peaſants 
to this day remember a ſaying of his, That he ſhoult 
be glad to ſee them have a fowl upon the table eve- 
ry Sunday: the expreſſion is trivial, but the ſenti- 
ment paternal. The law is reformed ; and what 
ſeems more difficult, the people of both religions 
live peaceably together, at leaſt in appearance. 
Trade and the polite arts are encouraged. Gold 
and ſilver ſtuffs, which had been prohibited by a 
ſumptuary edi in the beginning of a difficult 
reign, and in times of diſtreſs, begin to appear 
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with ſplendor, and to enrich Lyons and France. 
He erefted manufactures of ſilk and woollen tapes 
ſtry. They began to make ſmall looking - glaſſes 
in the Venetian taſte. To him only we are in- 
debted for our ſilk- worms, for our plantations of 
mulberry- trees, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
Sully, a man more valuable for his fidelity and 
his {kill in adminiſtering the revenue, than fond 
va Henry cut the canal of Briare, by 

ich the Seine and Loire are joined. Paris was 
enlarged and embelliſhed : Place Royale was laid 
out; and all the bridges were repaired. The ſub- 
urb of St Germain did not join the town; nor 
was it paved. The King undertakes the whole. 
He ereCts that fine bridge, where the people (till 
look with an eye of tenderneſs on his ſtatue. St 
Germain's, Monceaux, Fontainbleau, and eſpecial- 
ly the Louvre, are enlarged, and almoſt new built, 
He reſides in the Louvre under that long gallery, 
in the building of which he had employed artiſts 
of every kind, whom he encouraged by perſonal 
reſpe&, and by his liberality. In a word, he was 
the real founder of the King's library. 

When Don Pedro di Toledo was ſent ambaſſa- 
dor by Philip III. to Henry IV. he did not know 
this town again, which he had formerly beheld in 
fo low and wretched a condition: It is becauſe the 
father of the family was not there at that time, ſaid 
Henry to him; and now that he takes care of his 
ebilaren, they thrive and proſper. Sports, feſtivals, 
and balls, which Katharine de Medicis had intro- 
duced to court in times of trouble, graced and ad- 
orned theſe happy and peaceful times under Hen- 
ry IV. | 
"While thus he promoted the proſperity of his 

own ſtate, he was the arbiter of others. Little did 
the Pope imagine at the time of the league, that 
Henry of Bearn would be the pacifier of Italy, = 
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the moderator between them and Venice.” Yet 
Paul V. was extremely fortunate in applying to 
Henry, to extricate him out of the difficulty into 
which he had involved himſelf by excommunica- 
ting the Doge and ſenate, and by laying the ſtats 
of Venice under what they call an interdict, for a 
diſpute about inconteſtable rights, which the ſe- 
nate maintained with their uſual vigor. The King 
was arbiter of the difference. He whom the popes 
had excommunicated, got the excommunication of 
Venice taken off “. | 49% 
He protected the infant republic of Holland, 
aſſiſted her with money, and contributed not a 
little to her being recognized by Spain a free and 
independent ſtate. . 
His glory was therefore eſtabliſned both at home 
and abroad; and he paſſed for the greateſt man of 
his time. The Emperor Rodolphus's reputation 
was confined to natural philoſophers and chemiſts. | 
Philip was never in battle: beſides, he was no more 
than a dark, diſſembling, induſtrious tyrant; and 
his prudence could never be compared to the va- 
lour and frankneſs of Henry IV. who, with all his 
| _ fallies, 


* Father Daniel relates a fat that appears very extraordinary ; 
and he is the only one that relates it. He pretends, that Henry IV. 
after having reconciled the Pope to the republic of Venice, ſpoiled 
this accommodation himſelf, by communicating to the Pope's nun- 
cio at Paris an intercepted letter from a miniſter of Geneva, wherein 
he boaſted that the Doge of Venice and ſeveral ſenators were Pro- 
teſtants in their hearts; that they only waited for a favourable op- 
portunity to declare themſelves; that Father Fulgentio of the orden 
of Servites, companion and friend of the celebrated Sarpi, ſo well 
known by the name of Fra Paolo, was labouring hard in this ſame © 
vixeyard. He adds, that Henry IV. ordered his ambaſſador to ſhew 
this letter to the ſenate, only leaving out the Doge's name. But 
when Daniel has given the ſubſtance of this letter, in which the 
name of Fra Paolo is not to be found, he ſays, nevertheleſs, that this 
ſame Fra Paolo was accuſed in the copy of the letter ſhewn to the 
ſenate. He does not mention the name of the miniſter who wrote 
this letter, which is ſaid to have been intercepted, It is likewiſe ob- 


ſervable, that this letter related to the Jeſuits, who were 2 
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ſallies, was as good a politician as Philip. Eli- 
ſabeth acquired great reputation; but, not having 
met with the ſame difficulties, ſhe could never pre- 
tend to the ſame degree of glory. Her real merit 
was: diminiſhed by the mean tricks and artifices - 
with which ſhe is charged ; and ſtained by the 
blood of Mary Stuart, which can never be waſhed 
out. Sixtus Quintus got a name by the obeliſks 
Which he raiſed, and by the monuments with 
which he adorned the city of Rome. But were it 
not for this kind of merit, far inferior to the for- 
mer, he would never have been known but for 
having mounted the Papal throne by fifteen years 
diſſembling, and for a ſeverity that bordered upon 
. cruelty, | 

They who are ſo angry with Henry IV. for his 
amours, do not reflect that his foibles are ſuch as 
are incident to the beſt of men, and that none of 
them hindered him from attending to the affairs of 
government. 'This appeared very plain, when he 
was preparing to be the arbiter of Europe, upon 
the diſpute concerning the ſucceſſion of Juliers, It 


from the Venetian dominions. In a word, Daniel makes uſe ef this 
pretended ſtep of Henry IV. as a proof of that prince's zeal for the 
Catholic religion. It would have been a ſtrange ſort of zeal in Hen- 
IV. thus to create inquietude among the ſenate of Venice his beſt 
ally, and to blend the mean charaQer of a ſhuffler with the glory of 
a mediator, It is poſſible there might have been a letter, real or for- 
god, from a miniſter at Geneva, and even that this letter produced 
me little intrigues extremely indifferent to the grand object of hi- 
ſtory ; but it is not at all probable that Henry IV. ſhould deſcend fo 
far beneath himſelf, as to commit the dirty action of which Daniel 
does him the honour. He further adds, that whoewer keeps up a con- 
nect ion with heretics, either is of their religion, or has none at all. This 
odious reflection makes even againſt Henry IV. who of all men in his 
time had the moſt numerous connections with the reformed. We 
could have wiſhed that Father Daniel had entered into the particulars 
of the adminiſtration of Henry IV. and of the Duke de Sully, rather 
than into thoſe mean trifles which diſcover more partiality than ju- 
Nice, and prove the author to be more a Jeſuit than a lover of his 
country. The Count de Boulainvilliers had a great deal of reaſon to 
ſay, that it is almoſt impoſſible for a Jeſuit to write a good hiſtory of 
Franca | - : 
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compilers, to ſay that Henry was going to bark 
in this war for the ſake of the young Princeſs of 
Conde. We ought to believe the Duke de Sully, 
who acknowledges the weakneſs of this monarch, 


and proves at the ſame time that no amorous paſ- 


ſion was mingled with the King's grand deſigns. 
It was not ſurely for the Princeſs of Conde that 


Henry concluded the treaty of Cheraſco, that he 


made ſure of all the Italian powers, and of the 
princes of Germany, and that he was mounting 
the laſt ſtep to glory by holding the balance of Eu- 
rope. 8 4 
He was ready to march into Germany at the 
head of 40,000 men. Every cireumſtance ſeemed 


to bid fair for ſucceſs ; a reſerve of forty millions 


of livres in his coffers, preparations immenſe, 
ſtrong alliances, able generals formed under him- 
ſelf, the Proteſtant princes of Germany, and the 
new republic of the united Netherlands, ready to 
concur in his meaſures, The pretended diviſion 
of Europe into fifteen ſtates is acknowledged to be 
a chimera that never entered into his head. Had 
there ever been any negotiation on foot in regard 


to ſo extraordinary a deſign, ſome traces of it 


would have appeared in England, Venice, or Hol- 
land, where Henry is ſuppoſed to have planned 
this revolution : but there is not the leaſt veſtige 
to be found; therefore the project is neither true 
nor probable. However, by means of his allian- 
ces, as well as by his arms and his œconomy, he 


was going to change the ſyſtem, and to render 8 


himſelf the arbiter, of Europe; which would have 
raiſed him to the ſummit of glory. 

Were we to draw this faithful portrait of Hen- 
ry IV. in the hearing of a ſenſible foreigner, who 
had never before been acquainted with his name, 
and then to conclude with telling him, This is the 


very 


is an abſurd calumny of le Vaſſor, and ſome other 
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very man who was aſſaſſinated in the midſt of his 
people, and whoſe life was attempted ſeveral times 
before by perſons, to whom he had never done the 
leaſt harm; it would be impoſſible for him to be- 
lieve it. What a pity it is that the ſame religion, 
which injoins the forgiving of injuries, ſnould have 
been ſo long the cauſe of committing ſo many mur- 
ders, and in virtue of this maxim only, That who- 
ever does not think as we do is damned, and that 
we ought to hold the damned in deteſtation. 
What is more extraordinary, the Catholics did 
not conſpire againſt the life of this good King, till 
he became of their religion. The firſt who de- 
ſigned to aſſaſſinate him, at the very time he was 
making his abjuration at St Denis, was a wretch 
from the ſcum of the people, named Peter Bar- 
riere. He had ſome ſcruple upon his mind when 
the King had abjured : but he was confirmed in his 
deſign by the moſt furious of all the leaguers, Au- 
bri curate of St Andre des Arts; as alſo by a Ca- 
puchia friar, by a ſecular prieſt, and by Varade 
rector of the college of Jeſuits, The celebrated 
Stephen Pauquier, advocate-general of the cham- 
ber of accounts, declares he had heard from this 
Barriere's own mouth, that Varade had ſpurred 
him on to commit this crime. This accuſation re- 
ceives a new degree of probability, from the abſ- 
conding of Varade and the Curate Aubri, who 
took ſhelter at the Cardinal legate's, and attended 
him upon his return to Rome, at the time that 
Henry IV. made his entry into Paris. In a word, 
what corroborates this probability, Varade and 
Aubri were afterwards quartered in effigy by a 
decree of the parliament of Paris, as related in 
Henry IV.'s journal. Daniel uſes ſome endea- 
vours to exculpate the Jeſuit Varade : but the ſecu- 
lar clergy have recourſe to no artifices to juſtify 
the mad parſons of that time; the Sorbonne con- 
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feſſes its odious decrees; while the Dominicans 
agree, that their brother Clement aſſaſſinated 
Henry III. and that he was animated to commit 
this parricide by Burgoin his prior, Truth ſhould 
prevail over every other conſideration. Hence it 
declares, that none of the preſent clergy ought to 
be reproached with the ſanguinary maxims and 
barbarous ſuperſtition of their predeceſſors, ſince 
they all abhor them: it only preſerves the monu- 
ments of thoſe crimes, to the end that they may 
never be an object of imitation, £4 T5767 
The ſpirit of fanaticiſm was ſo generally diffuſed 
throughout the kingdom, that a filly Carthuſian, 
named Ouin, was deluded to ſuch a degree, as to 
fancy he ſhould take flight directly to heaven, 
by killing Henry IV. The wretch was confined 
as a madman by order of his ſuperiors. In the 
beginning of 1599 two Dominican' friars of Flan- 
ders, one named Arger, the other Ridicovi, of 
Italian extraction, reſolved to follow the example 
of their brother, James Clement ; the plot was 
diſcovered ; and the gallows prevented their com- 
mitting the atrocious deed, This execution did 
not terrify a Capuchin friar of Milan, who came 
to Paris with the ſame deſign, and underwent the 
ſame puniſhment. 

Of all the attempts to aſſaſſinate this prince, 
that of John Chatel is the ſtrongeſt proof of the 
reigning madneſs of thoſe times v. Born of a gen- 
teel family, of rich parents, carefully educated, 
young and unexperienced, being under nineteen, | 
it was impoſſible he ſhould have formed of himſelf 
ſo deſperate a reſolution. Every body knows, that 
he ſtruck the King with a knife in the Louvre; 
and that the reaſon of his hitting him in the mouth, 
was becauſe that good prince, being accuſtomed 
to embrace his ſervants who came to pay their 

Dec. 27. 1595. | 
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court to him after a long abſence, was at that time 
ſtooping to embrace Montigni. | | 

Upon his firſt interrogatory he maintained, that 
he had done a good action, and that, as the King bad 
not as yet been abſolved by the Pope, he might kill 
him with ſafe conſcience. 'This alone proves he was 
ſeduced, | 

This young man had ſtudied ſome time at the 
Jeſuits college. Among the dangerous ſuperſti- 
tions of thoſe days there was one capable of turn- 
ing people's brains: This was the chamber of ſpi- 
ritual exerciſes, to which young people uſed to re- 
tire for meditation; the walls were painted with 
devils, torments, and hell-flames, diſcerned by a 
dim light: weak imaginations were often affected 
with this ſcene to a degree of madneſs : this mad- 
neſs might work on the brain of a poor wretch, ſo 
as to make him believe he ſhould eſcape hell by 
butchering his ſovereign. a 
There is no doubt but the judges would have 
been deficient in their duty, if they had not exa- 
mined into the papers of the Jeſuits, eſpecially af- 
ter John Chatel had confeſſed, that he had fre- 
quently heard ſome of thoſe fathers lay that king- 
killing was lawful. 

Among the papers of the Profeſſor Guignard, 
theſe very words were found in his own hand- 
writing, that neither Henry III. nor Henry IV. nor 
Queen Eliſabeth, nor the King of Sweden, nor the 
Elector of Saxony, were lawful fovereigns ; that 
Henry III. was a Sardanapalus, Henry of Bearn a 
fox, Eliſabeth a ſhe-wolf, the King of Sweden a 
griffin; and the Elector of Saxony a hog. This was 
called eloquence. James Clement, he ſaid, did an 
heroic act, inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt; if we can 
carry on the war againſt Henry of Bearn, let us; 

- ef not, let us kill him. 
It was ſomething extraordinary that . 
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did not burn that writing, the very inſtant he heard 
of Chatel's attempt. They ſeized his perſon, to- 


gether. with Gueret profeſſor of a nonſenſical ſci- | 
ence. which they called philoſophy, and of which 


Chatel had been long time ſtudent. Guignard 
was hanged and burnt ; but Gueret, having con- 
feſſed nothing upon the rack, was only ſentenced 


* 


to be baniſhed the kingdom, with the reſt of the 


Jofult9: ol; (includ Fs TELE 
Surely, prejudice muſt raife a very thick miſt 


before one*s«cyes, when Jouvenci the Jeſuit, in his 


hiſtory of that ſociety, compares. Guignard and 
Gueret to the primitive Chriſtians perſecuted by 
Nero. He commends Guignard eſpecially - for 


having 1efuſed to aſk pardon of the King and 


of juſtice, when he made the. honourable amand 
with the torch in his hand and his writings at 
his back. He repreſents Guignard as a martyr 
who aſks forgiveneſs of God, becauſe it is poſſible 
he might be a ſinner, but who could not againſt 


his conſcience acknowledge that he had offended 


the King. How could he have offended him 
more, than by teaching that he ought to be aſſaſ- 


ſinated, unleſs he had committed the aſſaſſination 


himſelf? Jouvenci looks upon the deeree of par- 
liament as a very unjuſt fentence : Meminimus, 
ſays he, et ignoſcimus: We remember, and we for- 


give. Itis true, the ſentence was ſevere, but ſure- 
ly it could not be unjuſt, when we conſider the 


writings of the Jeſuit Guignard, the violent ſallies 
of Hay another Jeſuit, the confeſſion of John Cha- 
tel, the writings of Toletus, Bellarmin, Mariana, 


Emanuel Sa, Suarez, Salmeron, Molina, the let- 


ters of the Jeſuits of Naples, and ſo many other 
pieces, in which this doctrine of king-killing is e- 
ſtabliſhed, It is very true that no particular Je- 
ſait had ever adviſed Chatel to commit this act; 
but it is alſo true, that while he ſtudied among 
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them he had heard this doftrive, which at that 
time was very common. 

How can the baniſhment of the Jeſuits: be 160k- 
ed upon as unjuſt in thoſe days, when we don't 
complain of the ſentence of exile inflicted upon 
John Chatel's father and mother, though guilty of 
no other offence, than of bringing into the world 
2 wretch whoſe head was turned? Thoſe unfor- 
tunate parents were fined and baniſhed, their houſe 
was demoliſhed, and on the ſpot where it ſtood a 
| 233 was erected, on which the crime and the 

entence were engraved. This inſcription men- 
tioned, that the court had ſentenced to perpetual 
err, this ſociety F late invention, this ſpawn 
of diabolical ſuperſtition, for having excited John 
Chatel to commit that horrid parricide. It is furs 
ther worthy of obſervation, that the ſentence of 
parliament was put in the Index at Rome. Hence 
it appears, that thoſe were fanatic times; that tho? 
the Jeſuits might not teach a more horrid doctrine 
than the reſt, yet they ſeemed to be a more danger- 
ous ſet of men, becauſe they had the care of the 
education of youth; that they were puniſhed for 
paſt faults, which three years before were not look- 
ed upon at Paris as criminal; in a word, that 
the calamity of the times rendered this decree of 
parliament neceſſary, 

How frightful ſoever this example, till it 
did not deſtroy the ſpirit of the league, to which 
Henry IV. at length fell a ſacrifice. Ravaillac had 
been for ſome time a monk of the order of Feu- 
illants, and bis imagination was ſtill heated with 
the notions he had imbibed in bis youth. Never 
did ſuperſtition in any age produce the like effects. 
This wretch believed, exactly like John Chatel, 
that he ſhould appeaſe the divine wrath by the 
murder of Henry IV. The common people had 
a notion that the King intended to wage war as 

gainſt 
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gainſt the Pope, becauſe he was going to afliſt the 
Proteſtants of Germany, The empire was divided 
into two leagues; one the evangelical, compoſed 
of all the Proteſtant princes; the other the Catho- 
lic, at the head of which they had prefixed the 
Pope's name. Henry IV. protected the Proteſtant 

league; and this was the only cauſe of his aſfaſſt- 
nation, We muſt give credit to the conſtant de- 
poſitions of Ravaillac. He proteſted, without e- 
ver varying, that he had no accomplice; that he 
had been excited to commit this parricide by 
an inſtinct which it was not in his power to reſiſt, 

He ſigned his interrogatory, a few leaves of which 
were found in 1720 by one of the regiſters in par- 
liament. . I have had a fight of them; the abomi- 
nable name is very well wrote; and underneath i in 
the ſame hand-writing are theſe words, Let Jeſus 

? always victoricus in my heart; a further proof 
that this monſter was a fanatic, That ſuch a man : 
ſhould have bereft France of Henry IV. and chan» 
ged the face of Europe, is a ſtrong example of hu- 
man deſtiny. There are thoſe who have dared to 
impute this crime to the houſe of Auſtria, to Mary 
de Medicis the King's wife, to Balzac d'Entragues 
his miſtreſs, to the Duke d'Epernon; conjeQures 
moſt odious, which Mezeray and others have ta- 
ken up without inquiry, but which deſtroy one an- 
other, and only - ſerve to ſhew how credulous is 
human malignity, 

Ravaillac was only the blind inſtrument of the 
dark ſuperſtitious ſpirit of the times Barriere, 
Chatel, Ouin the Carthuſian, a vicar of St Nicholas 
of the fields hanged in 1595, a wretch who was 
either really, or pretended to be, out of his ſenſes, 
and others whoſe names have eſcaped my memo- 
ry, attempted the fame crime; molt of them young 
men, and of the dregs of the nation: ſo true it is 
that, in young people of the lower claſs, religion 
. 2 degenerates 
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degenerates into madneſs. Of all the aſſaſſins this 
ſhocking age produced, not one but Poltrot de 
Mere was a gentleman. i 


G A. . 


Of France under Lewis XIII. till the adminiſtration 
of Cardinal Richelieu. States-generalheldin France, 
Unfortunate adminiſtration. The Marſhal d' Ancre 
afjaſſmated; his wife condemned to be burnt, Ad- 
| miniſtration of the Duke de Lumes. Civil wars, In 
. what manner Cardinal Richelieu was admitted in- 
to the council, 


T appeared, after the death of Henry IV. how 

much the power, the dignity, the manner and 
ſpirit of a nation often depend on a ſingle perſon. 
The mild yet ſteady adminiſtration of that prince 
had kept all the different orders of the realm uni- 
ted, all factions lulled to fleep, the two religions 
in peace, and plenty was with the people. By 
his arms, alliances, and treaſures, he kept the 
balance of Europe in his own hands. The very 
firſt year of the regency of his widow Mary de Me- 
dicis, all thoſe advantages were loſt. The Duke 
d'Epernon, that proud favourite of Henry III. in 
private an enemy to Henry IV. in public to his 
miniſters, repairs to parliament the very day the 
King was murdered. D'Epernon was chief com- 
mander of the infantry, and colonel of the regi- 
ment of guards: he enters the aſſembly, and lay- 
ing his hand on his ſword, obliges the parliament 
to aſſume the right of diſpoſing of the regency, a 
right which had hitherto belonged anly to the 
ſtates-general. The laws of all nations have deter- 
mined, that thoſe who nominate to the throne, 

when vacant, ſhould appoint a regency. To make 
| . 
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a king is the firſt of rights; to-appoint a regent is 
the ſecond, and ſuppoſeth the firſt, The parlia- 
ment of Paris adjudged the cauſe of the throne, 
as arbiters of the ſupreme power, becauſe they 
had been menaced by the Duke d'Epernon, and 
there had not been time enough to aſſemble the 
three orders of the kingdom. 1 

They decreed Mary de Medicis ſole regent. 
The Queen came the next day to get this decree 
confirmed in her ſon's preſence; and the Chancel- 
lor de Sillery, at the ceremony known by the 
name of the bed of juſtice, took the votes of the 


preſidents before thoſe of the peers, and even of 


the princes of the blood, who. pretended to ſharg 
the regency. 

By this it appears, (which alſo frequently oc» 
curs), how rights and cuſtoms are eſtabliſhed, how 


a ſolemn tranſaction, though contrary to the an- 
| cient practice, becomes a precedent. afterwards, 


until aboliſhed on ſome new occaſion, D 

Mary de Medicis, regent but not. miſtreſs of the 
kingdom, willing to raiſe a number of dependents, 
{quanders away all the money. that Henry the Great 
had amaſſed, in oder to extend the power and in- 
fluence of his kingdom. The troops which he 
was going to head, are forthe moſt part diſbanded; 
and the princes whom. he ſupported, are forlaken, 
Charles Emanuel Duke of Savoy, Henry IV.'s 
new ally, is obliged “ to beg pardon of Philip III. 
King of Spain, for having concluded a treaty with 
the King of France; he. ſends his ſon to Madrid 


to implore mercy of that court, and to humble 


himſelf like a. ſubje& in his. father's name. The 
princes. of Germany, whom Henry had protected 
with an army of 40,000 men, are now: but feebly 
aſſiſted. The kingdom loſeth all. its weight a- 
broad, and is diſturbed at home. The. princes of 
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the blood and the great lords divide the country 
into factions, juſt as in the times of Francis II. of 
Char es IX. of Henry III. and afterwards. in the 
minority of Lewis XIV. 

At length the laſt ſtates- general we have had in 
France were aſſembled at Paris v. The parliament 
of Paris could not have a ſeat there. Its deputies 
had aſſiſted at the great aſſembly of the chief men 
of the kingdom held at Rouen in 1594: but that 
was not an aſſembly of the ſtates- general; the in- 
tendants of the revenue and the treaſurers had fat 
there in the quality of magiſtrates. 

The univerſity of Paris ſent a formal ſummons 
to the eccleſiaſtical chamber, to admit her as a 
member of the ſtates; this ſhe ſaid was her ancient 
privilege : but ſhe had loſt her privileges, together 
with her weight, in proportion as people grew 
more ſharp, though not more knowing. Thoſe 
tumultuary aſſemblies had not the depofit of the 
laws and cuſtoms like the Britiſh parliament, or 
the diet of the empire: they conſtituted no part 
of the legiſlature, yet they would fain be legiſla- 
tors : this is indeed a power to which the repre- 
ſentative body of a nation ever aſpires, a general 
ambition ariſing from the fecret views of each in- 
dividual. „ 1 

What was more remarkable in this aſſembly, 
the clergy in vain demanded that the council of 
Trent ſhould be received in France; and the third 
eſtate likewiſe in vain demanded the publication 
of the following law, That no temporal or ſpiritual 
power has a right to diſpoſe of the kingdom, or io re- 
leaſe the ſubjects from their oath of allegiance; and 
that the opinion which makes it lawful to take away 
#he lives of kings, is improus and deteſtable. 

And yet this third eſtate of Paris, that demand» 
ed this law, was the very ſame that had attempted 
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to depoſe Henry III. and that choſe to ſoffer ra- 
ther the extremity of ' famine than to acknowledge 
Henry IV But the faction of the league was ex- 
tinguiſned; and the third eſtate, being compoſed 
of the body of the people, who can be warped by 
no private intereſt, loved the throne, and deteſt- 


ed the pretenſions of the court of Rome. On this © 


occaſion Cardinal Perron forgot what he owed to 
the family of Henry IV. and thought of nothing 
but the church. He made a ſtrong oppoſition to 
the law above-mentioned, and went ſo far as to 
ſay, that he ſhould be obliged to excommunicate 
thoſe who would be ſo obſtinate as io maintain 
that the church has net a depeſing power. He fur- 
ther added, that the popes had full and fuperabun- 
dant authority over princes, directly in ſpirituals, 
and indireftly in temporal. The eccleſiaſtical 
chamber being governed by Cardinal Perron, per- 
ſuaded the chamber of the nobility to join with 
them. The body of the nobles had been ever jea- 
lous of the clergy ; yet they affected to think dif- 
ferently from the third eſtate. The queſtion was, 
whether the ſpiritual and temporal powers could 
diſpoſe of the crown? The body of the nobles 
looked upon themſelves in the main, and without 
ſaying it, as a temporal power. The Cardinal 
told them, that if a king wanted to compel his ſub- 
jects to become Arians or Mahometans, he ought ta 
be depoſed. Such a ſpeech was very unreaſonable; 
for there have been a great many Arian emperors 
and kings, and yet none were depoſed on that ac» 
count, This ſuppoſition, chimerical as it, is, per- 

ſuaded the deputies of the nobility, that there were 


particular caſes in which the chief inen of the na- 


tion might dethrone their ſovereign ; and this 
power, how diſtant ſoever, was ſo flattering to 


human vanity, that the nobles would fain ſhare 


it with the clergy, The eccleſiaſtical chamber de- 
clared 


* 


could neither ſhare her authority with the Prince 


. 
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clared to the third eſtate, that indeed it was never 
lawful to kill the King; but they continued reſo- 
late as to every thing- elle | 

During this ſtrange diſpute the parliament pu- 


bliſned a decree, whereby the abſolute independence 


of the throne was declared a fundamental law id 
the kingdom. 

Doubtleſs it was the intereſt of the miniſtry to 
Aupport the demand of the third eſtate, and the 
. decree of parliament, after ſo many diſturbances 
Which had endangered the throne during the for- 
mer reigns. Yet they gave way to Cardinal 
Perron, to the clergy, and to the Pope, with 
whom they wanted to be in good terms: they ſmo- 
thered an opinion on which the ſecurity of the 
crown is founded, becauſe they fancied it would 


never be combated by facts, and they were willing 


to put an end to diſputes already grown too delicate 
and odious. They even ſuppreſſed the decree of 
parliament, under pretence that this court had no 
right to determine matters of ſtate, that they were 
wanting in reſpect to the crown, and it was not 
their buſineſs to enat fundamental laws. Thus 
the government rejected the aſſiſtance of thoſe who 
had taken up arms in their cauſe, preſuming they 
ſhould never want them; in a word, the reſult of 
this aſſembly was to take notice of the ſeveral ab» 
uſes of the kingdom, without being able to reform 
any. 

France was put in confuſion, during the admi 
niſtration of Concini the Florentine, who was 
made Marſhal of Frante, although ignorant of the 
Word, and Prime Mintiter, without knowing the 
laws of the country. Beſides, his being a ſtran- 
ger gave reaſon enough for the princes to find 
fault with him. 

Mary de Medicis was very unfortunate: for ſhe 


of 
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of Conde, the chief of the malecontents, without 
entirely loſing it; nor truſt Concini with it, with - 
out diſobliging the whole kingdom. Henry Prince 
of Conde, father of the great Conde, and ſon of 
him who had won the battle of Coutras along with 
Henry IV. puts himſelf at the head of a party, 
and takes up arms. The court concludes a ſham- 
peace with him, and claps him up in the Baſtile. 
This had been the fate of his father and grand- 
father, as it was afterwards of his fon. His im- 
priſonment increaſed the number of malecontents. 
The Guifes, heretofore implacable enemies of the 
Condes, join with them upon this occafion, The 
Duke de Vendome, fon of Henry IV.; the Duke 
de Nevers, of the houſe of Gonzaga; the Marſhal 
de Bouillon; in a word, all the diſcontented lords, 
began to ſtrengthen themſelves in their ſeveral pro- 
vinces, proteſting that they are ſerving their King, 
and have no intention to wage war againſt any bo- 
dy but the Prime Miniſter. e 4 
The Marfhal d'Ancre, fecure of the Queen's 2 
protection, ſets them All at defiance. He raiſes -: 
7000 men at his own expence, in order to main= —— 
tain the royal, or rather his own, authority; and 
this was what ruined him, It is true he raiſcd thoſe 
troops under the King's commiſſion ; but it was 
one of the great grievances of the ſtate, that a fo- 
reigner who came to France without any fortune, 
ſhould have wherewithal to muſter up as ſtrong an 
army, as thoſe with which Henry IV. had recon- 
quered his kingdom. The whole nation almoſt a- 
gainſt him, could not pull him down: and yet a 
young man, of whom he had no miſtruſt, and a 
foreigner like himſelf, was the cauſe of his ruin, 
and of all the misfortunes of Mary de Medicis. 
Charles Albert de Luines, a native of the coun- 
ty of Avignon, having been admitted with both 
his brothers among the gentlemen in * 
6 that - 
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154 Of France under Lewis XIII. Part V. 
that had the government of the young, King, intro- 
duced himſelf into the familiarity of that prince, 
by his dexterity in bird-catching. Little was it 
expected that. thoſe innocent amuſements would 
terminate in a bloody revolution, The Marſhal 
d'Ancre had obtained the government of Amboiſe 
for de Luines, thinking by that means to ſecure 
him in his intereſt : but the ungrateful youth form- 
ed a deſign of murdering. his benefactor; of ba- 
niſhing the Queen, and of governing the King ; all 
which he eaſily compaſſed. He ſoon perſuades his 
Majeity, that he is capable of taking the reins of 
government into his own hands, though he was 
only ſixteen years and a half old; telling him that 
the Queen his mother and Concini kept him in 
leading-ſtrings. The young King, who had been 
intitled the 7% even from his infancy, conſents 
to the murder of his Prime Miniſter, The Mar- 
quis de Vitri, captain of the guards, his brother 
du Hallier, Perſan, and ſome others, fire at him 


With their piſtols, and kill him in the very palace 
of the Louvre“. The murderers cry out, Vive le 


roy, as if they had won a battle. Lewis XIII. puts 
his head out of the window, and ſays, Now I am 
King. The Queen-mother's guards are removed, 
and diſarmed; ſhe herſelf is confined to her a- 
partment, and at length exiled to Blois. The 

oſt of Marſhal of France, which Concini had en- 
Joyed, is beſtowed upon Vitri his murderer. The 
Queen had given the ſame reward to Themines, 
for arreſting the Prince of Conde. This made the 
Marſhal Duke de Bouillon ſay, that he was aſhamed 
to be a marſhal of France, ſince this dignity was 
the recompenſe of a baliff, and of an aſſaſſin. 

_ The mob, who are generally in extremes, and 
ever barbarous when the reins of government are 
fackened, went and pulled the dead carcaſe of 
| * 1617, | | 
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Coneini, which had been buried at St Germain 
L'Auxerrois, out of the ground, and dragged it 
through the ſtreets: after they had plucked out 
his heart, fome of them were fo ſavage as to broil 
it publicly on a coal fire, and to eat it, His body 
they hung up at length upon a gibbet. There was 
ſtill a ſpirit of ferocity in the nation, which the 
flouriſhing days of Henry IV. and the polite arts 
introduced by Mary de Medicis, had fomewhat 


ſoftened : but it would break out again on the leaſt 


occaſion, The bloody remains of rhe Marfhal 
dAncre were treated thus by the populace, only 
becauſe he was a foreigner, and had been inveſted 
with power. 

The hiſtory of the celebrated Nani, the me- 
moirs of the Marſhal d*Etree, and of the Count de 
Brienne, do juſtice to Concini's merit and inno- 
cence. Theſe authorities contribute to inſtru 
the living, though they can be of no ſervice to 
ſuch as have been put to a cruel and unjuſt death, 

This tranſport of hatred was not confined to the 
people: a commiſſion is ſent to the parliament to 
condemn the Marſhal after his deceaſe, to bring 
his wife Eleanor Galigai to her trial, and to cover 
the infamy of an aſſaſſination with the cruelty of 
juridical forms. Five counſellors of the parlia» 
ment refuſed to be preſent at this ſentence ; but 
this ſhews that there were only five prudent mem- 
bers of that body. 

Never was any proceeding more wide from 
equity, and more ſhocking to good ſenſe. There 
was nothing to lay io the charge of the Marſhal's 
lady; the had been the Queen's favourite, and 
that was all her crime. They accuſed her of witch- 
craft; and the agnus Dei's the had about her, 
were taken for taliſmans. Courtin, one of the 
judges, aſked her, what charm ſhe had made uſe 
of to bewitch the Queen? Galigai full of indigna- 

tion 
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tion againſt the judge, and ſomewhat diſſatisfied 
with Mary de Medicis, made anſwer: My uitob- 
craft was the ſuperiority which people of ſenſe muſt 
have over weak minds. This anſwer did not ſave 
her; ſome of the Judges had underſtanding and 
juſtice enough not to condemn her to death; but 
the remainder hurried away by the public prejudice, 
by ignorance, and ſtill more by thoſe who were 
impatient to get the. ſpoils of thoſe unfortunates, 
ſſed ſentence * at the ſame time on the. huſband 
already deceaſed, and on the wife, as people con- 
victed of ſorcery, of Judaiſm, and of miſdemeanors, 
The Marſhal's lady was burnt, and Louines the 
royal minion had the confiſcated eſtate. 
This unfortunate Galigai had been the firſt pro- 
moter of Cardinal Richelieu, when he was yet a 
young man, and known by the name of the 4bbe 
du Chillon : ſhe obtained the biſhoprick of Lucon 
for him, and had him made ſecretary of ſtate in 
1616. He was involved in the diſgrace of his pa- 
trons; and he who afterwards iſſued ſentence of 
exile on ſuch numbers from the throne, where he 
was ſeated near his royal maſter, was then baniſh · 
ed to a little priory in a corner of Anjou. 
Concini, without having ſerved in the army, 
had been marſhal of France; and Luines, though 
ſcarce an officer, was four years afterwards made 
.conſtable. Such an adminiſtration created very 
little reſpect; the grandees and the people fell all 
into factions, and there is nothing they did not 


dare to undertake. 


The Duke d'Epernon, who had been the cath 
of conferring the regency on the Queen, went and 
releaſed her from the caſtle of Blois to which ſhe 
had been baniſhed +; and conducted her to his e- 
ſtate at Angouleme, in the nature of a ſovereign 
that was aſſiſting his ally. 
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This was certainly a treaſonable act, yet an act 
applauded by the whole kingdom, and that co+ 


vered the Duke d'Epernon with glory. Mary de 


Medicis had been hated in her proſperity; but now 
ſhe was beloved in her adverſity Not one man 
in the kingdom had made the leaſt complaint, 
when Lewis XIII. impriſoned his mother in the 
Louvre, and afterwards baniſhed her without 2 
cauſe; and now the attempting to recover her from 
out of the hands of a rebel, was treated as a flagi- 
tious deed, Such apprehenſions had the public of 
the violent counſels of de Luines, and of the cruel 


weakneſs of the King, that his own confeſſor, Ar- 


noux the Jeſuit, preaching in his preſence before 


the reconcilement, ſpoke theſe remarkable words : 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that a religious prince would, 
draw his ſword, to ſpill the blood from whence he 
was formed: you will not permit me; Sire, to aſſert 
a lie from the ſeat of truth. I conjure you, by the 
bowels of Chriſt, not to liſten to violent counſels, 

nor to give this ſcandal to all the Chriſtian princes 
in Europe. 

It is a further proof of the weakneſs of the go» 
vernment, that any man durſt to ſpeak thus from 
the pulpit. Father Arnoux could not have ex- 
preſſed himſelf in ſtronger terms, even if the King 
had condemned his mother to death. At that time 
Lewis XIII. had hardly an army to oppole the 
Duke d't.pernon. This was preaching publicly a- 
gainſt the government; it was ſpeaking on the be- 
half of God againſt the Duke de Luines. Either 
this confeſſor muſt have been poſſeſſed of an heroic 
though indiſcreet freedom, or he muſt have been 
bribed by Mary de Medicis. Whatever might be 
his motive, this public diſcourſe ſheweth that there 
was a noble boldneſs at that time, even in men 
who ſeemed framed only for ſoft compliance. 

Vol. III. O The 
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The Conſtable ſome years after made the King 
ſend away his confeſſor. | 

The King however, far from going thoſe vio- 
lent lengths which were apprehended, courted his 
mother, and treated with the Duke d'Epernon, 
as with a crowned head. He durſt not even ſay 
in his declaration, that d'Epernon had offended 
him *. 

No ſooner had the treaty of reconciliation been 
ſigned, but it was broke; this was the ſpirit of the 
times. New partiſans of the Queen-mother were 
up in arms; always againſt the Duke de Luines, 
as before againſt the Marſhal d'Ancre, but never a- 
gainſt the King. Each favourite in thoſe days pro- 
duced a civil war. Lewis XIII. and his mother 
did really wage war againſt each other. Mary de 
Medicis was in Anjou at the head of a ſmall army 
to oppoſe her ſon; a battle was fought at the 
bridge of Ce; aud the ſtate was upon the point of 
being ruined. 

This confufion made the celebrated Richelieu- 8 
fortune. He was ſuperintendant of the Queen- mo- 
ther's houſehold, and had ſupplanted all the favou- 
rites of that princeſs, as he afterwards did the ſame 
by all the King's miniſters. His pliant temper 
and enterpriſing genius muſt have raiſed him to 
the higheſt poſt, or deſtroyed him. He conducted 
the reconcilement betwixt the mother and ſon. 
His elevation to the cardinalate, which the Queen 
demanded and obtained with ſome difficulty for 
him, was the recompenſe of this piece of ſervice. 
The Duke d'Epernon was the firſt to lay down his 
arms, but aſked nothing: all the reſt made the 
King pay them, for having bore arms againſt his 
Majeſty. 

Ihe Queen and the King her ſon had an inter- 
view at Briſſac: they embraced each other with 
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tears, 
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tears, but quarrelled afterwards more than ever. 
Such weaknels, ſuch intrigues and diviſions at 
court, had like to have intreduced anarchy into 
the kingdom. All the internal vices which had 
been long undermining the ſtate, were increaſed ; 
and thoſe which Henry IV. had extirpated, were 

revived, | | | 
The church ſuffered greatly, and was fallen in- 
to more irregularities, It was not the intereſt of 
Henry IV. to reform them: the ill judged devo» 
tion of Lewis XIII. permitted the dilorder to con- 
tinue : rule and decency were not introduced till 
the reign of Lewis XIV. Almoſt all the incum- 
_ were laymen, who allowed a falary to poor 
pricits to officiate on their livings. All the prin» 
ces of the blood were poſſeſſed of rich abbeys. A 
great many benefices were conſidered as family-e- 
ſtates. It was uſual to ſetile an abbey in portion 
for a daughter ; and for a colonel. to remount his 
regiment with the revenue of a priory. The court» 
clergy oftentimes wore a ſword: and amongſt the 
duels or private combats which depopulated 
France, they reckoned ſeveral in which the clergy 
were concerned, from the Cardinal de Guiſe, who 
drew his ſword againſt the Duke of Nevers Gon- 
zaga in 1617, down to the Abbe and afterwards 
Cardinal de.Ketz, who fought ſeveral duels while 
he was ſoliciting the archbiſhoprick of Paris. The 
minds of people in general continued as they were, 
rude and uncultivated. The genius of the Mal- 
herbes and the Racans was only a dawn of light, 
which did not diffuſe itſelf over the nation. A 
ruſtic pedantry, companion of that ignorance 
which paſſed in thoſe days for ſcience, ſoured the 
manners of the ſocieties appointed for the inſtruc- 
tion of youth, and even of the magiſtrates. One 
would ſcarce believe, that, in the year 1621, the 
parliament of Paris ſhould iſſue a decree prohibits 
O 2 ing 
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ing every body upon pain of death, to teach a- 
ny opinion contrary to Ariſtotle and the ancient 
authors; and that a perſon named de Clave, and 
bis aſſociates, ſnould be baniſned from Paris, for 
having attempted to maintain theſes concerning the 
number of elements, and matter and form, con- 
trary to the principles of Ariſtotle. 
Notwithſtanding this ſeverity of manners, and 
theſe ſtrict prohibitions, the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice was venal throughout almoſt all the courts of 
judicature in the kingdom. Henry IV.. had ac- 
knowledged it to the parliament of Paris, who 
have ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by 
their uncorrupt integrity, as by a ſpirit of oppoſi- 
tion to miniſterial pleaſure, and pecuniary edicts. 
I know, ſaid he to them, that you do not ſell the 
adminiſtration of juſtice; but in other parliaments 
a perſon muſt frequently maintain his right by dint 
of money : I remember it, and 1 have often put my 
hand into my purſe myſelf. 
The nobility either retiring to their ſtrong 
holds, or mounting on horſeback to ſerve the go- 
vernor of a province, or inliſting themfelves un- 
der princes who diſturbed the ſtate, oppreſſed the 
huſbandmen. The towns were without police, 
the roads impracticable, and infeſted with robbers. 
The parliament-rolls make it appear, that the 
watch for the ſecurity of Paris at that time con» 
ſiſted only of five and forty men, who did no duty. 
Theſe irregularities which Henry IV. could not 
reform, were not of the nature of thoſe diſtempers 
that tend to deſtroy the body-politic : the diſtempers 
really dangerous were, the bad management of the 
revenue; the ſquandering of the treaſure amaſſed 
by Henry IV.; the neceſſity of laying duties upon 
the people, in time of peace, which Henry had 
declined, when he was at the eve of a war of the 
utmoſt importance the tyrannical method of — 
ing 
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fing thoſe duties, which enriched none but the farm 
ers of the revenue; the odious eſtates - of thoſe: 
farmers, whom the Duke de Sully had baniſhed 
from court, but who, under the ſucceeding admi- 
niſtrations, grew fat with the blood of the people. 
To thoſe internal diſorders under which the bo- 
dy-politic languiſhed, were added ſome others by 
which it was often thrown into violent convul- 
ſions. The governors of the provinces, who were 
only lieutenants to Henry IV. would fain be in- 
dependent of Lewis XIII. Their rights or uſur- 
pations were immenſe : they had the beſtowing of 
all places; hence the poorer gentry ſtuck cloſe to 
them, and hardly minded the King, much leſs the 
ſtate. Every governor drew as much from his 
province, as was ſufficient to maintain a body of 
troops, inſtead of the guard which Henry IV. had 
taken from them. The province df Guienne was 
worth a million of livres to the Duke d'Epernon. 
We have lately beheld this ſubject protecting 
the Queen-mother, waging war againſt the King, 
and accepting of peace with an imperious air. The 
Marſhal de Leſdiguieres had diſtinguiſhed his own 
greatneſs, and the weakneſs of the throne, three: 
years before, in 1616, after a: more glorious man- 
ner. He raiſed an army of regular troops at his 
own expence, or rather at the expence of Dau- 
phine, a province of which he was not ſo much 
as governor, but only lieutenapt-general; he: 
marched this army over the Alps, — 
the repeated prohibitions of the court; he aſſiſte 
the Duke of Savoy, whom: France-had-abandoned,, 
againſt the Spaniards ;. and he returned in triumph 
to his on country. France had then a moltitude 


of great lords, as during the reign of Henry. III. 


a circumſtance: which only contributed to weaker 
the monarchy. <2 
It is not at al! ſurpriſing, that this kingdom 
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ſhould at that time have miſſed the faireſt opportu- 
nity that offered ſince the reign of Charles V. of 
limiting the power of the houſe of Aultria, by aſ- 
fiſting the EleQor Palatine, choſen King-of Bohe- 
mia, and ſupporting the balance of Germany ac- 
cording to. the plan laid down by Henry IV. and 
afterwards followed by the Cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarin, The court had conceived too great 
a jealouly of the French Proteſtants, to protect 
thoſe of Germany. The miniſtry were afraid leſt 
the Huguenois thould act the ſame part in France, 
as the Lutherans had done in the empire. But had 
the government been as well ſettled and as power- 
ful as it was under Henry IV. or at the latter 
end of Richelieu's adminiſtration, or under Lew- 
is XIV. they might have aſſiſted the Proteſtants 
of Germany, and kept thoſe of France in ſubjec- 
tion. De Luines had no ſuch extenſive plan; and 
could he even have formed it, there was no poſli- 
bility of his carrying it into execution : it required 
a perfect ſubmiſſion to authority, finances in good 
order, and numerous armies ;. all which were want- 
ing. 

| The divifions at court, under a king who would 


fain be abſolute over his people, while he bim- 
ſelf was governed by a miniſter, had diffuſed the 


Jpirit of {edition though all the towns in the king- 
dom. It was impoſlible but this combuſtion muſt 
ſooner or latter communicate itſelf to the Calviniſts 
of France. This the court were afraid of; and 
their tear was owing.to their weak ſituation: they 
we:e ſenſible that their commands would be diſo- 
beyed, and yet they would command. 

At that time * Lewis XIII. was uniting the coun- 
try of Bearn to the crown by a ſolemn edi&: the 
Catholics were reſtored to the poſſeſſion of the 
churches, which' the Huguenots had ſeized before 
2 3629 
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the reign of Henry IV. and which had been re- 
linquiſhed to them by that monarch; The party 
aſſemble at Rochelle, in contempt of the King's 
prohibition. The love of liberty, ſo natural to 
mankind, had inſpired them with republican ideas; 
they had before their eyes the example of the Lu- 
therans of Germany, and their imaginations were 
grown warm. They had divided the French pro- 
vinces, where they were moſt numerous, into ten 
circles: each circle had a general as in Germany: 
and among theſe generals were the Marſhal: de 
Bouillon, the Duke de Soubile, the Duke de la 
Trimouille Chatillon, grandſon of the Admiral Co- 
ligni, and the Marſhal de Leſdiguicres. The ge- 
neral commander whom they were to chuſe in 
cale of a war, was to have a ſeal with theſe words 
ingraved, For Chriſt and for the King; that is, a- 
gainſt the King. Rochelle was then conſidered 
as the capital of this republic, which might be 
able to form a ſeparate ſtate within the kingdom. 

The Proteſtants from this very time were pre- 
paring for war. It is plain they were powerful, 

fince they offered the poſt of general to Marſhal 
de Leſdiguieres, with an appointment of 100,000 
crownsa-month. Leſdiguieres, ambitious of being 
conſtable of France, chole rather to. fight againſt 
them, than. to command their army, and ſoon af- 
ter he deſerted. their religion: but he found him- 
ſelf diſappointed. of his expectations at court. The 
Duke de Luines, who bad never drawn a ſword, 
took the poſt of conſtabic to himſelf *“; and Leſ- 
diguieres being too far engaged, was obliged to 

ſerve under de Luines againit the retormed, though 
he had been hitherto their chief ſupport. 

The court was under a neceſſity of negotiating 
with all the leading men of the party, in order to 
keep them within bounds; and with all the gover- 

ns 16215 | 
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nors of the provinces to make them furniſh troops. 
Lewis XIII. marches towards the Loire into Poi- 
tou, to Bearn, and to the ſouthern provinces; the 
Prince of Conde puts himſelf at the head of a body 
of troops; and the Conſtable de Luines commands 
the royal army. 

At that time they revived an ancient formality, 
now entirely aboliſhed, When they drew near to. 
a town, where a ſuſpected perſon commanded, a 
herald preſented himſelf before the gate ; the go- 
vernor liſtened to him with his head uncovered, 
and the herald cried out, Ta thee, Iſaac, or Jacob, | 
fauch an one; the King, thy ſovereign lord and mine, 
commands thee to open the gates to him, and to re- 
cerve, as thou art in duty bound, both him and his 
army : in failure whereof I declare thee guilty of 
high.treaſon, and degraded of thy nobility, thee and 
thy poſterity; thy goods ſhall be confiſcated, thy 
houſes, and thoſe of thy accomplices, levelled to the 

ground, 

- Almoſt all the towns opened their gates to- the 
King, except St John d'Angeli, whole: fortifica«. 
tions he demoliſhed; and the little town of Cle- 
rac, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. The court 
_ elated with this ſucceſs, ordered the conſul of Cle- 
rac and four paſtors to be hanged *. 

This execution, inſtead of — only ir- 
ritated the Huguenots. Preſſed on every ſide, and 
deſerted by the Marſhals de Leſdiguieres and de 
Bouillon, they choſe for their general the celebra- 
ted Duke Benjamin de Rohan, who was looked 
upon as one of the greateſt captains of his age, 
comparable to the Princes of Orange, as capable 
as they of founding a republic, more zealous, at 
leaſt in appearance, than they for his religion, a 
man vigilant, and indefatipable, allowing bi:nſelf 
no * to divert him from buſineſs, and form- 
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ed by nature to be the head of a party; a poſt e- 
ver dangerous, where friends and enemies are to- 
be equally ſuſpected. This title and rank of 2 
party - leader, had been long the ſtudy and aim of 
the ambitious throughout al Europe. The 
Guelphs and the Gibellines began in Italy. The 
Guiſes and the Colignis eſtabliſhed: afterwards a 
political ſchool of this kind in France, which was 
continued till the minority of Lewis XIV. 
Lewis XIII. ſaw himſelf reduced to the neceſſity 
of beſieging his own towns. The Conſtable: de 
Luines thought he ſhould ſucceed before Montau- 
ban *, as he had done before Clerac ; but he loſt 
very near his whole army, though his royal maſter 
was there in perſon, | 
Montauban was a place that would not hold out 
a ſiege of four days in our time; and ſo unſkil- 
fully was it inveſted, that the Duke de Rohan flung 
ſuccours into it twice through the lines of the be- 
ſiegers. The Marquis de la Force, who com- 
manded in the town, ſhewed more judgment in 
the defence, than the enemy in their attack. This 
was the ſame James Nonpar de la Force who had 
been ſo ſurpriſingly preſerved in his infancy. from 
the maſſacre of St Bartholomew, and who was af- 
terwards made Marſhat of France by Lewis XIII. 
The inhabitants of Montauban, grown deſperate 
by the example of Clerac, were determined ſooner 
to bury themſelves under the ruins. of the town, 
than to ſurrender. | e 
The Conſtable, unable to carry his point by 
temporal arms, had recourſe to ſpiritual. e ſent 
for a Spaniſh Carmelite, who was ſaid to have con- 
tributed to the victory of the Imperial army of 
Catholics, in the neighbourhood of Prague, over 
the Proteſtants under the Elector Palatine. The 


Carmelite, whoſe name was Dominic, arrived at 


the 
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the camp, gave his benediction to the army, diſ- 


tributed Agnus Dei's, and ſaid to the King, Tou 
are to fire 400 cannon-ſhot, and at the four hun- 


| dredth Montauban will capitulate. Perhaps 400 


cannon-ſhot well pointed, might have produced 
this effect. Lewis ordered the cannon to be fired 
but Montauban did not capitulate, and he was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 

This affront rendered the King leſs reſpected by 


the Catholics, and leſs formidable to the Hugue- 


nots. The Conſtable was odious to all the world, 
He took the King with him ro wreak his vengeance, 
for tne diſgrace before Montauban, on a liitle town 
of Guienne called Monheur, where a fever put an 
end to his life b. So uſual a thing was pillage 
and robbery in thoſe days, that, as he was a- dy- 


ing, he ſaw himſelf plundered of all his furniture, 


of his equipage, and of his money, by his dome- 
ſtics and his ſoldiers. There was hardly a winding- 
ſheet left to bury the moſt powerful man in the 


kingdom, who with one hand had held the Con- 


ſtable's fword, and with the other the ſeals of 
France. He dicd hated by the people and-by his 
malter. 

Lewis XIII. was unfortunately engaged in a 
war againſt part of his own ſubjects. The Duke 
de Luines defigned this war to keep his maſter im- 
barraſſed, and to raiſe himſelf to the poſt of Con- 
ſtable of France. The King had been accuſtomed 
to look upon the war as indiſpenſable. The re- 
monſtrance which du Pleſſis-Mornay made him at 
very near fourſcore years of age, deſerves to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity. After exhauſting the 
moſt ſpecious arguments, he wrote to him in theſe 
terms. Far à king to wage war againſt his ſub- 


jects, is onli a mark of weakneſs, Authority de- 


pends on the peaceful ſubmiſſion of the people, and 
December 1621. : 
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is eſtabliſhed by the prudence and juſtice of him ubo 
governs. Military force ought not to be exerted 
but againſt a foreign enemy. The late king would 
have ſent theſe new ſtateſmen to ſchool, to learn 
their political elements. They are like unſkilfuf 
ſurgeons, ubs have no other remedies to - propoſe 
but cauſtics and amputations, and would adviſe a 
man to cut off a ſound arm along with that which 
is mortified. 

The court were not perſuaded by theſe reaſöns. 
The mortified arm threw the body into too many 
convulſions; ſo that Lewis XIII. not having the 
ſame ſtrength of mind as his father, who kept the 
Proteſtants within bounds, thought he ſhould be 
able to reduce them no other way than by force of 
arms. He therefore marches once more into the 
provinces beyond the Loire, at the head of a ſmall 
army of about 13 or 14, ooo men: A few more 
regiments were quartered in thoſe provinces. The 
bad ſtate of the revenue did not permit the raiſing 
of a larger army, and the Huguenots had not a 
ſtronger body to oppoſe them. 

Soubiſe, the Duke de Rohan's brother, intrench- 
es himſelf with 8000 men in the ifle of Ries, 
which is ſeparated from the lower Poitou by a 
ſmall arm of the ſea. The King croſſes over at 
the head of his army at low water, entirely de- 
feats the enemy, and compels Soubiſe to retire to 
England “. It was impoſſible to ſhew greater in- 
trepidity, or to gain a completer victory, This 
prince had hardly any other foible than that of 
being governed; a foible which, in bis public and 
private affairs, and even in his molt trifling a- 
muſements, rendered him unhappy all his life, 
With regard to his victory, it only excited the 
Calviniſt leaders to look out for new reſources. 

Still both fides negotiated more | than they 
® 1622, 


fought, 
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Fought, as had been the caſe at the time of the 
league, and in all the civil wars. Many a rebel 
lord, condemned to death by parliament, obtained 
rewards and honours while he was executed in ef- 
figy. This happened to the Marquis de la Force, 
who had driven the royal army from before Mont- 
auban, and who {till kept the field againſt his 
Majeſty. He had a preſent of 200,000 crowns, 
with a marſhal's ſtaff. A higher price would not 
have been paid for the moſt eminent ſervices, 
Chatillon, grandſon of the Admiral Coligni, fold 
the town of Aiguemortes to the King, and was 
likewiſe made Marſhal. Several others ſet their 
obedience to ſale: Leſdiguieres alone diſpoſed of 
his religion. Poſſeſſed at that time of ſtrong holds 
in Dauphine, and ſtill profeſſing the reformed re- 
ligion, he ſuffered himſelf to be openly ſolicited 
by the Huguenots to return to their party, while 
he left the King in ſuſpenſe whether he would not 
comply with their deſire, _ 

It was propoled in council ®, either to kill him, 
or to make him Conſtable. The King preferred 
the latter; and Leſdiguieres in an inſtant turned 
Catholic. This was a neceſſary ſtep for the poſt 
of Conſtable, but not for being Marſhal of France: 
cuſtom had ſettled it ſo. The Conſtable's ſword 


might have been in the hands of an Huguenot, as 


the adminiſtration of the finances had been for a 
long time: but it was unfit that he who bad the 
command of the armies, and the chief direction 
in council, ſhould profeſs the religion of the Cal- 
viniſts, at the ſame time that he was combating 
their party. Such a recantation as that of Leſdi- 
guieres would have diſgraced any private perſon 
who had been actuated by a petty intereſt ; but in 
higher purſuits of ambition, men are rangers to 
mame. 
* 1622, 
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Thus was Lewis XIII. inceſſantly obliged to 
bribe his ſervants, and to negotiate with rebels. 
He laid ſiege to Montpelier ; but, apprehenſive of 
the ſame diſgrace as that which he had met with 
before Montauban, he conſented to be admitted 
into the town, on condition of his confirming the 
edict of Nantes, together with all their privileges. 
One would imagine, that, by leaving the reſt of the 
Proteſtant towns in poſſeſſion of their rights, and 
by following the counſel of du Pleſſis-Mornay, he 
might have got rid of the war ; and we find, thar, 
notwithſtanding his victory of the iſle of Ries, he 
gained very little by its continuance. 

The Duke de Rohan, perceiving that all the 
world were negotiating, followed the general ex- 
ample, It was he that prevailed on the inhabi> 
tants of Montpelier to admit the King into the 
town. He ſet on foot, and concluded at Privas, a 
general peace with the Conſtable de Leſdiguieres *. 
The King paid him as he had done the reſt, and 
gave him the Dukedom of Valois as a ſecurity. 

Things were left on the footing they ſtood be- 
fore the Proteſtants had recourſe to arms. Thus 
the King and the nation were at a vaſt expence 
for nothing. A few poor wretches were hanged 
in the courſe of the war, while the heads of the 
rebellion came off with rewards. 

During theſe commotions, the council of Lew- 
is XIII. had been as much divided as the kingdom. 
The Prince of Conde attended the King, and 
would fain command the army and the ſtate. The 
miniſters could not agree: they had preſſed his 
Majeſty to confer the office of Conſtable on Leſdi- 
guieres, merely to abate the authority of the Prince 
of Conde. Tired of fighting in the cabinet, the 
Prince went to Rome as ſoon as peace was conclu- 
ded, to ſolicit a brief for rendering the benefices 
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he poſſeſſed hereditary in his family. He might 
have tranſmitted them to his poſterity without this 
brief, which he never obtained. Scarce could he 
prevail upon the court of Rome to give him the 
title of Highne/5 ; and all the cardinal-prieſts made 
no difficulty to take precedency of him. Such 
was the fruit of his Roman journey. 

The court, eaſed of the burden of a ruinous ci- 


vil war, fell a prey to freſh intrigues. The mini- 


ſters were declared enemies to one another, and 
the King miſtruſted them all. 

After the death of the Conſtable de Luines, it 
appeared very plain, that the perſecution of the 
Queen-mother had been more owing to this mini- 
ſter than to his Majeſty. This princeſs preſided in 
council as ſoon as the favourite expired. The 
better to eſtabliſh her reviving authority, ſhe would 
fain make Cardinal Richelieu, who was her fa- 
vourite ſuperintendant, and indebted to her for 
the purple, a member of the council. Reckoning 
to govern through his means, ſhe ſolicited the 
King to admit him into the miniſtry. . Almoſt all 
the memoirs of that time mention the King's re- 
pugnance, The man in whom he afterwards re- 
poſed his whole confidence, he now treated as a 
knave, and continually found fault with his morals. 

This bigotted prince, full of ſcruple and ſuſpi- 
cion, had a mortal averſion to the Cardinal's a- 
mours, which were publicly known, and had 
ſomething in them of a ridiculous nature. He uſed 
to dreſs like a cavalier ; and after writing on the- 
ology, he would make love in the character of a 
beau.. By the memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, it ap- 
pears, that there was a mixture of pedantry with 
this air of ridicule. But there is no neceſlity for 
this teſtimony of de Retz, ſince we have ſeen the 
love-theſes which Richelieu cauſed to be defended 
at his niece's, in the form of theological theſes at 


the 


the ſchools of Sorbonne. The memoirs of the 
time inform us further, that he carried his pre- 
ſumptuous deſires, whether real or fictitious, as 
far as the reigning Queen, Anne of Auſtria, and 
that he never forgave the railleries he underwent 
upon that ſcore. I take notice of theſe anecdotes, 
becauſe they had a great inffuence on moſt im- 
portant events. In the firſt place, they ſnew us, 
that the ridiculous gallantry of this celebrated car- 
dinal did not in the leaſt diminiſh the greatneſs of 
the ſtateſman, and that the foibles of private life 
may very well be united with public heroiſm, 
2dly, They are a kind of demonſtration, among 
many others, that the political teſtament publiſhed 
in his name cannot be written by him. It was 


impoſſible for Cardinal Richelieu, with whoſe a- 


morous intrigues Lewis XIII. was but too well ac- 
quainted, or for the known lover of Marion De- 
lorme, to have the front to recommend chaſtity 
to the chaſte Lewis XIII. at that time forty years 
old, and loaded with infirmities. 

So ſtrong was the King's repugnance to admit 
him, that the Queen was obliged to draw in the ſu- 
perintendant la Vieuville, who at that time had the 
chief weight in the miniſtry, and who was much 
more afraid than Lewis XIII. of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. At length“ he got a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion, againſt the inclination of the King and the 
other members. But he had neither the prece- 
dency nor firſt ſeat, which was ſtill poſſeſſed by the 
Cardinal de la Rochefoucault ; nor the chief weight, 
which la Vieuville preſerved for ſome time: in 
ſhort, he had no department, no ſuperiority oveg 
the reſt. All he deſired, ſaid Queen Mary de Me- 
dicis in a letter to the King her ſon, was ſometimes 
to take his ſeat in council, Thus he paſſed the firſt 
months after his introduction to the miniſtry, 

„April 29. 1624. 
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I am not ignorant how little theſe, particulars, 
of themſelves, deſerve to attract our attention, 
which ſhould be fixed only on great and important 
events, But here they are neceſſary, in order to 
deſtroy the public prejudice ſo long ſubſiſting, 
that Cardinal Richelieu was prime miniſter and ab- 
ſolute maſter as ſoon as he became member of the 
council. It is this very prejudice that drew theſe 
words from the impoſing author of the Political 
Teſtament : When your Majeſty reſolued to grant 
me admittance into your council, and at the ſame 
time a great ſhare of your confidence, 1 promiſed 
you I ſhould employ all my attention to humble the 
pride of the nobility, to deſtroy the Huguenots, and 
i2 raiſe your reputation in foreign countries. 

It is evident, that the Cardinal could not ſpeak 

in this manner, ſince he had not the King's con- 
fidence in the beginning. I ſhall not take notice 
of the imprudence of a miniſter, who ſets out with 
telling his maſter, that he will raiſe his reputation, 
and with making him ſenſible that his reputation 
was low, Neither ſhall I enter into a multitude of 
invincible arguments, by which it is proved, that 
the Political Teftament attributed to Richelieu cans» 
not poſſibly be the production of that Cardinal. 
But I return to his adminiſtration. 
What was afterwards ſaid in regard to his mau- 
ſoleum erected in the Sorbonne, magnum diſpu- 
tandi argumentum, is the real character of his abi- 
lities and adminiſtration. It is extremely difficult 
to have a right idea of a man who has been ſo 
much flattered by friends, and abuſed by enemies, 
He had to contend with the houſe of Auſtria, with 
the Calviniſts, with the grandees of the kingdom, 
with his benefaQreſs the Queen-mother, with the 
King's brother, with the Queen-conſort, whom he 
once dared to make love to, and, in ſhort, with 
the King himſelf, to whom he was ever * 
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and often odious. It was impoſſible but ſome - 
would defame him by libels: he therefore took 
care to have them anſwered by panegyrics. We 
mult not give credit to either, but take an impar- 
tial view of the facts. | 
In order to be as ſure as can be of theſe facts, 
we ought to make a proper choice of books. What 
can any body think, for inſtance, of the writer of 
Father Joſeph's life, who gives us a letter from the 
Cardinal to that famous Capuchin, penned, as he 
ſays, immediately after his being admitted into 
the council? “ As you. are the principal inſtru» 
* ment that God has made uſe of to conduct me 
* through all the honours to which I ſee myſelf 
c“ raiſed, I am obliged to inform you, that the 
© King has been pleaſed to confer the poſt of 
« prime miniſter upon me at the Queen's in- 
6c treaty.” . 
The Cardinal did not receive his patent of prime 
miniſter till 1629, and Joſeph the Capuchin had 
neither conducted him to nor through honours.  * 
Moſt books abound with the like ſuppoſitions 
ſo that it is no ſmall labour to diſcover truth from 
falſehood. Let us give here an abſtract of the tem- 
peſtuous miniſtry, or rather the reign of Cardinal 
Richelieu. | 


S H.& ©.  AXL 
Of Cardinal Richeliews adminiſtration. 


La Vieuville, the ſuperintendant, who af> 

+ liſted Cardinal Richelieu to get into the 

adminiſtration, was, about ſix months after, ruin- 

ed by bim. He was underhand accuſed of miſde- 

meanors, a charge that might eaſily be brought 
againſt any one in bis office, 
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La Vieuville owed his greatneſs to the Chancel- 
lor de Silleri, and had been the cauſe of his diſ- 
grace, He is ruined in his turn by the man who 
was indebted to him for his preferment. Theſe 
viciſſitudes, ſo common in all courts, were ſtill 
more ſo in that of Lewis XIII. than in any other. 
This miniſter is impriſoned in the caſtle of Am- 
boiſe. He had begun the treaty of marriage be- 
tween Henrietta, filter of Lewis XIII. and Charles 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King of Great Britain, 
The Cardinal finiſhed the treaty, in ſpice of the 
Courts of Rome and Madrid. 

He favours underhand the Proteſtants of Ger- 
many, at the ſame time that he has conceived a 
deſign to oppreſs thoſe of France. 

Before his adminiſtration, treaties had been ſet 
on foot to no purpoſe with all the princes of Italy, 
to prevent the houſe of Auſtria, at that time fo 
Powerful, from becoming miſtreſs of the Valteline. 

This ſmall province profeſſed at that time the 
Catholic religion, and belonged to the Griſons, 
who are Proteſtants. The Spaniards wanted to 
Join thoſe valleys to the Milaneſe. The Duke of 
Savoy and the Venctians, in concert with France, 
were for oppoſing any aggrandizement of the houſe 


of Auſtria in Italy. At length Pope Urban VIII. 


obtained the ſequeſtration of this province into his 
hands, and he did not deſpair to keep it. 
Monſieur de Marquemont writes a long letter to 
Richelieu, wherein he'expoſes the ſeveral difficul- 
ties of this important affair. The Cardinal ſends 
him this celebrated anſwer : The King has changed 
His council, and the miniſtry its maxims : an army 
Pall be ſent ty the Valteline, which will render the 
Pepe I:fs uncertain, and the Spaniards more trac- 
Table Accordingly the Marquis de Cœuvres en- 
ters the Valteline with an army No reſpett is 
paid to the Pope's colours; and the eountry 5s 
— | 5 reſcued 
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reſcued from an Auſtrian invaſion. This was the 
firſt ſtep towards reſtoring France to its due weight 
and influence in Europe. 

The preceding miniſters had ever wanted mo- 
ney ; the preſent is able to lend 3, 200, ooo livres 
to the Dutch, to help them to maintain the war 
againſt the Spaniſh branch of Auſtria, their an- 
cient ſovereign. He ſends ſupplics to that famous 
Count Mansfeldt, who almoſt fingly maintained 
the cauſe of the Elector Palatine, and of the Ger- 
man Proteſtants, againſt the Imperial family. 

After aſſiſting the foreign Proteſtants by this me- 
thod, it was natural to expect, that the Spaniſh mi- 
niſtry would ſtir up thoſe of France, and return 
them (as Mirabel the Spaniſh ambaſſador expreſſed 
himſelf) the money given to the Dutch. Accor- 
dingly the Huguenots, animated and paid by Spain, 
renewed the civil war. Ever fince Charles V. and 
Francis I. that barbarous policy has prevailed a- 
mong Catholic princes, of fupporting Proteſtants 
abroad, and perſecuting them at home. During 
this new war againſt the Duke de Rohan and his 
party, the Cardinal continues to negotiate with the 
powers whom he Has affronted ; and neither the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. nor Philip IV. King of 
Spain, commence hoſtilities againſt France. 

Rochelle at that time was beginning to be power« 
ful. She had very near as many ſhips as the King, 
and was ambitious of imitating the example of 
Holland. This might have been brought about, 
had ſhe found, among the people of her own reli- 
gion, allies that would aſſiſt her. But Cardinal 
Richelieu found means to arm againſt her thoſe 
very Dutch whoſe religious intereſts ſhould engage 
them to the oppoſite ſide; and even to bring the 
Engliſh into the ſame cauſe, although it was their 
intereſt to defend this city. The money already 
given, and further promiſed to the United Pro- 

Vinccs, 
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vinces, tempted them to fit out a fleet againſt thoſe a 


whom they called their brethren : ſo that his Ca- 
_ tholic Majeſty was aſſiſting the Calviniſts with mo- 
ney, and the Dutch Proteſtants were fighting for 
the Catholic religion ; while Cardinal Richelieu 

was driving * the Pope's troops out of the Valte- 
Iine, in favour of the Griſons, a Proteſtant people, 
It is matter of wonder, that Soubiſe, Admiral 


of the Rochelle fleet, ſhould venture to attack the 
Dutch ſquadron near the iſle of Rhe, and gain an 


advantage over a nation who at that time were e- 
| ſeemed the beſt failors in the world tf. This ſuc- 

ceſs, at any other time, would have rendered Ro- 
chelle a potent republic. 

Lewis XIII. had then an admiral and no fleet. 
The - Cardinal, upon his entering the adminiſtra- 
tion, had found every thing wanting, or out of 
repair; and it was impoſlible for him to raiſe a ma- 
rine in the ſpace of a twelvemonth. - Scarce could 
he fit out ten or twelve ſmall ſhips of war. The 
Duke de Montmorenci, at that time admiral, the 
ſame who afterwards made ſo tragical an exit, was 
obliged to go on board the Dutch admiral; ſo that 
it was by the aſſiſtance of Dutch and Engliſh ſhips 
that the Rochelle fleet was beaten. 

This victory convinced the miniſter of the ne- 
ceſſity of rendering his maſter powerful both by 
ſea and land, ſince he had the Proteſtant party to 
ſubdue in France, and the Auſtrian power to un- 
dermine in Europe. This induced him to grant 
peace | to the Huguenots, in order to have time to 
ſettle himſelf, 

The Cardinal had much greater enemies to 
ſtruggle with at court. Not one prince of the 
blood loved him. Gaſton, brother to Lewis XIII. 
deteſted him. Mary de Mcdicis began to look up- 
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on her own creature with a Jealous eye. Almoſt 
all the grandees were a-caballipg. 


He deprives “ the Duke de Montmorenci of the 


poſt of Admiral, and takes it himſelf under another 
name; which renders the Duke his implacable e- 


nemy. Two ſons of Henry IV. Czlar de Ven. 


dome, and the grand prior, oppoſe his will ; and 
he orders them to be impriſoned at Vincennes, 
Marſhal Ornano and Tallerand Chalais ſet Gaſton 
againſt him. The Cardinal not only charges them 
with conſpiring againſt the King, but involves the 
Count de Soiſſons, Gaſton the King's brother, and 
even the Queen-conſort, in the conſpiracy. 

One time depoſitions are made, that their de- 
ſign was to aſſaſſinate the King; another time, 
that they propoſed to declare him impotent, then 
to confine him to a monaſtery, and to marry_the 
Queen to Gaſton his brother. Theſe two accuſa- 
tions were contradictory to each other, and neither 
of them was probable. The real crime was, their 
having joined againſt the miniſter, and even hint- 
ed at taking away his life. Chalais was condemn» 
ed by commiſſaries, and executed at Nantes . 
Marſhal Ornano dies at Vincennes ; the Count de 
Soiſſons flies to Italy; the Ducheſs of Chevreuſe, 
whom the en had made love to before, tho 
now he accuſed her of entering into the conſpiracy 
againſt him, was purſued by his guards, and very 
near being taken: ſhe eſcaped however with diffi» 
culty, and went over to England. The King's 


brother is watched and ill treated. Anne of Au- 


ſtria is ſummoned before the council, who forbid 
her to ſpeak to any man at court but in the prey 
ſence of the King her huſband ; and moreover, 
they oblige her to ſign a declaration of her guilt. 
- Suſpicion, fear, and deſolation, poſſeſſed the 
royal family, and the whole court. Lewis XIII. 
3 1626 _ + 1626, 3 
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was not the leaſt unhappy man in his kingdom; 
reduced to be afraid of his wife and his brother, 
confounded in the preſence of his mother, whom 


he had heretofore treated fo very ill, and who uſed 


frequently to let drop expreſſions . that ſhewed ſhe 
did not forget it; and confounded till more be- 
fore the Cardinal, whoſe yoke began to weigh 
heavy upon him. The criſis of foreign affairs gave 
him freſh uneaſineſs; ſo that the Cardinal kept 
faſt hold of him by his fears and apprehenſions, 
as alſo by the neceſſity of cruſhing the conſpiracies 
at home, and of preſerving his reputation abroad, 

At that time three miniſters, equally powerful, 
determined nearly the fate of all Europe; Olivares 
in Spain, Buckingham in England, and Richelieu 


in France. They all three hated each other, and 


all three were negotiating to each other's preju- 
dice. Cardinal Richelieu was quarrelling with the 
Duke of Buckingham, at the very time that the 
Engliſh were ſupplying him with ſhips againſt Ro- 
chelle; and he was entering into a league with the 
Duke Olivares, juſt when he had done wreſting 
the Valteline from the King of Spain. 

Of theſe three miniſters the Duke of Buckingham 
was reckoned the leaſt politic; he figured as a 
favourite and as a great lord, frank, open, and 
daring, but not as a ſtateſman; governing King 


Charles I. not by intrigue, but by the aſcendant 


he had gained over the father, and which he pre- 
ſerved over the fon, He was the handſomeſt man 
in his time, and withal the boldeſt, and the moſt ge- 
nerous. He fancied that the women could not with- 
ſtand the charms of his perſon, nor the men the 
ſuperiority of his genius. Intoxicated with this 
double ſelf-love, he had conducted King Charles, 
then Prince of Wales, into Spain, to make him 
marry an Infanta, and to ſhine at that court. There 


it was, that, adding Spaniſh gallantry to Engliſh 
| boldneſs, 
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boldneſs, he made an attack upon the wife of the 
Prime Miniſter Olivares, by which indiſcretion the 
Prince's marriage was broke off. Having afterwards 
negotiated a match between Charles I. and the Prin- 
ceſs Henrietta, he went over to France in 1625, to 
conduct the new Queen to England; and here he 
was very near ſpoiling the affair again by a bolder 
indiſcretion, He made his addreſſes to Queen Anne 
of Auſtria, not ſcrupling to declare his love; 
though he could expect nothing from ſuch an ad- 
venture, but the empty honour of having dared to 
explain himſelf. The Queen, educated in the no- 
tions of gallantry at that time permitted in Spain, 
looked upon this temerity of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, only as an homage done to her beauty, and 
ſuch as could no way offend her virtue, 

The inſolence of the Duke of Buckingham made 
=Y noiſe, and was diſpleaſing to the court of France, 
as it was not a ſubje& of ridicule, which never 
falls on the preſumption of the great. He brought 
the Princeſs Henrietta to London, and with her 
his paſſion for the Queen, which had increaſed ſince 
he had been ſo vain as to declare it. This vanity 
made him undertake a ſecond journey to the court 
of France, under pretence of concluding a treaty 
againſt the Duke of Olivares, as the Cardinal had 
made one with Olivares againſt him. The true 
reaſon, which indeed he did not endeavour to 
conceal, was to pay his reſpects to the Queen: but 
this he was not permitted to do; and the King 
moreover drove away ſeveral of his wife's dome- 
ſtics, who were accuſed of having encouraged the 
Duke of Buckingham's temerity. This Engliſh- 
man made his maſter declare war againſt France, 
merely becauſe that court had refuſed him the li- 
| berty of carrying on his amour. Such an adven- 
ture ſeemed more proper for the time of Amadis 
de Gaul. So connected and intermixed are the 

affairs 
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affairs of this world, that the romantic amours of 
the Duke of Buckingham produced “ a religious 
war, and the taking of Rochelle. 

Party- leaders improve every circumſtance in 
their favour. The Duke de Rohan, as politic in 
his deſigns, as the Duke of Buckingbam had been 
vain in his, obtains, in conſequence of the Engliſh- 
man's reſentment, a fleet of 100 tranſports. Ro- 
chelle and the whole Proteſtant party were quiet : 
he ſpirits them up, and perſuades the Rochellers to 
admit the Engliſh fleet, not into the town itſelf, 
but into the ifle of Rhe. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham makes a deſcent upon the iſland with about 
7000 men. They had only one ſmall fort to take, 


parate Rochelle for ever from France. The Pro- 
teſtant party would then have been unconquerable. 


Cardinal's projects would have vaniſhed into ſmoke, 
had the Duke of Buckingham been as great, or at 
leaſt as fortunate, a ſoldier, as he had ſhewn him- 
ſelf bold and enterpriſing. 

The Marquis, afterwards Marſhal, de Thoiras, 
ſaved + the glory of France, by preſerving the iſle 
of Rhe with a few troops, againſt . the Engliſh, 
who were greatly ſuperior in number. This gave 
Lewis XIII. time to ſend an army before Rochelle. 
His brother Gaſton commands the troops at firſt ; 
but the King himſelf ſoon arrives there, and the 
Cardinal with him. Buckingham is obliged to re- 
turn to England, after he had loſt half his men, 
without throwing any ſuccours into Rochelle; fo 
that he appeared before it only to haſten its ruin. 
The Duke de Rohan was abſent from this city, 
which he had ſpirited up to arms, and expoſed to 


1627. + July 1627, * 
doc, 


in order to become maſters of the iſland, and to ſe- 


The kingdom muſt have been divided, and all the 


danger, He was maintaining the war in Langue- 
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doc, againſt the Prince of Conde and the Duke de 
Montmorenci.” | * i * 0 . 
| - Theſe great men were all three fighting for 
themſelves; the Duke de Rohan to be ever chief 
of the party; the Prince of Conde, at the head 
of the King's forces, to recover his loſt influence 
at court; the Duke de Montmorenci, at the head 
of troops raiſed by himſelf and by his own authori- 
ty, to become abſolute maſter in Languedoc, of 
which he was governor, and to render himſelf, 
like Leſdiguieres, independent. Thus Rochelle 
finds no other ſupport but from within. The ci- 
tizens, animated by thoſe two powerful incentives, 
religion, and the love of liberty, elected a mayor 
whoſe name was Guiton, a man more reſolute than 
themſelves. Before he would accept of a place 
which inveſted him with the civil and milita 
command, he takes up a poniard, and holding it 
in his hand, T accept the poſt of Mayor, ſaid he, on 
condition of plunging this poniard into the breaſt of” 
the firſt man that ſhall propoſe to ſurrender; and of 
my being ſerved in the ſame manner, whenever 1 
ſpeak of giving up. WE. | 
While Rochelle was preparing to make the moſt. 
. vigorous defence, the Cardinal employed every re- 
ſource to ſubdue her; building ſhips with all expe- 
dition, getting reinforcements of troops and artil- 
lery, and even ſuccours from Spain: for taking im- 
mediate advantage of the averſion of the Duke d'O- 
livares againſt the Duke of Buckingham, and a- 
vailing himſelf of the intereſts of religion, he pro» 
miſed every thing the court of Madrid could deſire, 
till he obtained a fleet from the King of Spain, at 
this time the natural enemy of France, with which 
he intended to deprive the Rochellers of all hopes of 
further aſſiſtance from England. The Duke d'Q- 
livares ſent Frederick of Toledo, with forty ſhips 
before the harbour of Rochelle, 
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The Spaniſh admiral arrived. Would one ima- 
gine that the punctilio of a ceremony ſhould de- 
feat the intent of thoſe ſuccours, and that Lew- 
is XIII. ſhould ſee “ the Spaniſh fleet return to its 
ports, for nat ſuffering their admiral to be covered 
in his preſence ? Whether this trifle determined 
ſo important an affair, as but too often happens, 
or whether new differences about the Mantuan ſuc- 
ceſſion had ſoured the court of Madrid, the fleet 
did but juſt appear, and failed back to Spain, 

The Duke of Buckingham prepares. a new im- 
barkation to ſave the town. There was a poſſibi- 
lity of his fruſtrating in a very little time all the 
endeavours of the King of France, The French 
court has been always of opinion, that, to ward off 
this blow, Cardinal Richelieu availed himſelf of that 
very paſſion which Buckingham had for Anne of 
Auſtria, and that the Queen was deſired to write 
to the Duke. She begged of him, as it is ſaid, 
that he would at leaſt defer the expedition; and it 
is aſſerted, that his paſſion got the better of all con- 
ſiderations of honour and glor7. 

This anecdote may be falſe; but it has gained 
ſuch credit, that we could not avoid relating it. It 
is neither contrary to Buckingham's character, nor 
td the ſpirit of the court; and indeed it is impoſſi- 
ble to comprehend how the Duke of Buckingham 
ſhould content himſelf with ſending a few ſhips, 
which only appear off the coaſt of France, and re- 
turn to England without attempting any thing. 

Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing that the Cardinal alone 
ſhould command the ſiege, while the King was 
gone back to Paris. He had a general's commiſ- 
ſion; and this was his firſt eſſay in the military 
art, He was a proof that reſolution and genius 
are able to ſupply every thing; for he ſhewed him- 
ſelf as exact in diſciplining the troops, as he had 

| * 1628. 1629. 
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been aſſiduous in eſtabliſhing the police at Paris; 

both of which are equally difficult. It was impoſ- 
fible to take Rochelle, while it continued open to 
an Engliſh fleet ; therefore the port muſt be locked 
up, and the ſea ſubdued. In the preceding civil 
war, Pompey Targon, an Italian engineer, had 
contrived a barricado at the time when Lewis XIII. 
wanted to beſiege this town, juſt when the peace 
was concluded. The Cardinal purſues this plan: 
the ocean overſets his work; yet he is reſolved to 
begin it again. He orders a mole to be made in 
the ſea, about 4700 feet long; and the winds de- 
ſtroy it. This cid not diſcourage him: with Quin» 
tus Curtius in his hand, where he finds the deſerip- 
tion of the ſiege of Tyre, he ſets his people again 


to work; and with the help of two Frenchmen, hh 


Meteſau and Tiriau, the mole ts in a condition to 
reſiſt the winds and waves. 

The King comes to the ſiege “, and ſtays from 
the moath of March 1628, till the town ſurrender- 
ed. Often preſent at the attacks, and ſetting an 
example to his officers, he haſtens the grand work 
of the mole : but ſtill there is danger left another 
Engliſh fleet ſhould come and deſtroy it. Fortune 
favours this enterpriſe in every thing. The Duke 
of Buckingham was ready to ſail with a formidable 
fleet for Rochelle, when an Iriſh fanatic aſſaſſina- 
ted him + with a knife; nor was it ever poſſible to 
find out his accomplices. 

In the mean while Rochelle, deſtitute of ſuccours 
and proviſions, ſupported itſelf by its courage a- 
lone. The mother and ſiſter of the Duke de Ro- 
han, though reduced like the reſt to extremity of 
want, ſpirited up the citizens. Wretches ready 
to expire with hunger deplored their ſtate before 
Guiton the mayor, who made anſwer, That f there 

March 1628. + Septem. 1628. 
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fu only one man left, ſtill he muſt keep the gates 
ut, 
The home of the Rochellers revived at the ſight 
of the fleet equipped by Buckingham, which ſer 
out at length under the command of the Earl of 
Lindſey. But they could not break through the 
mole. The ſhips were kept off by a battery of 
forty pieces of cannon, erected on a wooden fort 
in the ſea. Lewis ſtood on this very fort, expo- 
ſed to the artillery of the enemy's fleet, whoſe ef- 
forts proved all ineffeQual. 

At length famine overcame the courage of the 
Rochellers, and after a whole twelvemonth's ſiege, 
in which they defended themſelves without the 
leaſt ſuccour, they were obliged to ſurrender “, 
Notwithſtanding the Mayor's poniard, which Rill 

lay on the table in the town-houſe, to ſtab whoe- 

ver would mention a word of capitulating. It is 

_ obſervable, that neither Lewis XIII. as king, nor 

Cardinal Richelieu as miniſter, nor the marſhals of 

France as crown-officers, ſubſcribed their names 

to the capitulation. It was ſigned by two camp- 
. . . Marſhals. Rochelle was only ſtripped of its privi- 

leges; but no body ſuffered death, The Catholic 

religion was re-eſtabliſhed both in town and coun- 

try; and the inhabitants were allowed the exerciſe 

of their Calviniſm, the only thing that was left 
them. 

Cardinal Richelieu would not leave his work un- 
finiſhed. He marched towards the other provin- 
ces, Where the Proteſtants bad ſo many cautionary 

towns, and where their numbers ſtill rendered 

them formidable. The party was to be entirely 
reduced and diſarmed, before he could ſecurely 
employ his whole ſtrength againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria in Germany, in Italy, in Flanders, and on 
the frontiers of Spain, In a word, the ſtate muſt 
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be united and quiet, before he could diſturb or 


divide the dominions of other princes.” 


The intereſt of France invited her arms as 


Italy, to eſtabliſh'a duke of Mantua, independent 
of Spain, the late ſovereign being deceaſed, Gu- 
ſtavus Adolphus alſo wanted to make a deſeent up- 
on Germany, and he was to be ſupported by 
France in this expedition. | 

Under theſe difficult cireurſtances, the Duke 
de Rohan, unſhaken. amidſt the ruins of his party, 
treats with the King of Spain, who promiſes him 
ſuccours, though he had acted againſt him the pre- 
ceding year. Philip IV. conſults his council of 
conſcience, and agrees to pay 300,000 ducats a- 


year to the head of the French Calviniſts ; but the 


money comes. with fome difficulty. The King's: 
troops ravage Languedoc; Privas is given up to be 
plundered, and the inhabitants are put to the ſword. 
The Duke de Rohan, unable to maintain the war, 
finds once more the ſecret of concluding a generat 
peace for the whole party, as favourable an- one as 
eould be expected. The very man, who had Jate- 


ly been in treaty with the King of Spain as the 


head of a party, negotiates in the ſame manner 
with the King of France his maſter, at the time: 


that he ſtands condemned as a rebel by the patlia- 


ment; and after having taken Spaniſh. money to 
maintain his troops, he demands and receives. 
100, ooo crowns of Lewis XIII. to pay them. off, 
and to diſband them *. 

The reſt of the proteſtant towns are treated] in 
the ſame- manner as Rochelle: they are deprive 
of their fortifications, and of every privilege that 
might be dangerous to the ſtate :. they are allow» 

ed to enjoy liberty of conſcience, to have their 
temples, their municipal laws, and their courts of 
juſtice, which could do no harm. All is made: 
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quiet. The great body of Proteſtants, inſtead of 
eſtabliſhing an independent ſtate, are diſarmed and 
cruſhed for ever. Neither the Swiſs nor the Dutch 
were ſo powerful as the French Huguenots, when 
they erected themſelves into independent ſovereign- 
ties. Geneva, though a trifling place, aſſerted her 
liberty, and maintained it, Yet the Calviniſts of 
France were demoliſhed ; and the reaſon is, their 
people were ſcattered about the provinces ; one 
half of the inhabitants and the parliaments were 
Catholics; the King's forces fell upon their coun- 
try, which was quite open ; they were attacked 
by ſuperior numbers, and by diſciplined troops; 
in a ward, they had to deal with Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. + 

Never did Lewis XIII. whoſe character indeed 
is not ſufficiently known, gain ſo much glory by 
himſelf; for while his armies, after the taking of 
Rochelle, were reducing the Huguenots, he main- 
tained his allies in Italy; he marched “ an army 
over the Alps in the midſt of a ſevere winter, to 
the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Mantua; he forced 
three barricades at the paſs of Suſa; and making 
himſelf maſter of this laſt town, he obliged the 
Duke of Savoy to join him, and drove the Spa- 
niards from before Caſal. 
1 In the mean time, Cardinal Richelieu was ne- 
gotiating with all, and againſt moſt of the ſove- 
reigns in Europe. He ſent a Capuchin to the diet 
of Ratiſbon, to deceive the Germans, and to tie 
up the Emperor's hands in the affairs of Italy, 
At the ſame time Charnaſſè was commiſſioned to 
encourage Guſtavus Adolphus to make a deſcent 
upon Germany ; to which he was already very 
much diſpoſed. Richelieu thought of making all 
Europe tremble, while the cabal of Gaſton and the 
two queens were in vain endeavouring to under- 
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mine him at court, His being a favourite of the 
King's, occaſioned more diſturbances in the cabinet, 
ihan were raiſed by intrigues in other govern- 
ments. It is not to be imagined that theſe diſturb- 
ances at court were the effect of profound policy, 
or of well-concerted ſchemes, by which a ſtrong 
and artful party conſpired to turn him out, and to 
ſubſtitute a ſucceſſor capable of filling his place. 
Whim and caprice, which influence mankind in 
the moſt important affairs, were in great meaſure 
the cauſe of theſe unhappy diviſions, The Queen- 
mother, though ſhe had her ſeat in council, tho? 
ſhe had been regent of the provinces on this ſide 
of the Loire during her ſon's expedition to Rochelle, 
was ſtill diſguſted with Cardinal Richelieu, who af- 
fected to depend on her no longer. The me- 
moirs written in defence of that princeſs relate, 
that the Cardinal having been to pay her a viſit, 
and her Majeſty inquiring about his health, he an- 
ſwered with faultering lips, and inflamed with 
choler, 1 am better than they who are preſent would 
bave me. The Queen was very angry; the Car- 
dinal fell into a paſſion ; he aſked pardon ; che 
Queen was ſmoothed ; and two days after they 
quarrelled again : for though policy may get the 
better of paſſion in the cabinet, it cannot always 
have that command in private converſation. 

Mary de Medicis immediately difmiſſes “ the 
Cardinal fram his place of ſuperintendant of the 
houſehold, The firſt fruit of this quarrel was the 
patent of prime miniſter, which the King wrote 
with his own hand in favour of the Cardinal, ad» 
dreſſing his diſcourſe to him perſonally, extolling 
his courage and magnanimity, and leaving a blank 
for his ſalary, that the Cardinal might fill it up 
himſelf, He was already High Admiral of France, 
under the name of Superintendant of Navigation; 
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and having deprived the Calviniſts of their cau- 
tionary towns, he poſſeſſed himſelf of Saumur, 
Angers, Honfleur, Havre-de-Grace, . Oleron, and 
the iſle of Rhe, which were become his towns of 
ſecurity againſt his enemies. He had guards; his 
pomp eclipſed the dignity of the throne ; all the 
enſigns of royalty attended him; and all authority 
centered in his perſon. 
The fituation of affairs in Europe rendered him 
more neceſſary than ever, both to his King and 
country. The Emperor Ferdinand II. after the 
battle of Prague, had made himſelf deſpotic in 
Germany, and was then become powerful in Italy. 
His troops had laid fiege to Mantua, Savoy was 
wavering betwixt France and the houſe of Auſtria. 
The Marquis of Spinola occupied the duchy of 
.Montferrat with a Spaniſh army. The Cardinal, 
deſirous of entering the liſts with Spinola, makes 
the King appoint him generaliſſimo of the army 
marching into Italy; and his Majeſty gives orders. 
for his troops to pay the ſame obedience to his mi- 
Niſter as to himſelf in perſon. This prime mini- 
ſter, performing the function of Conſtable, and 
with two marſhals of France under him, marches. 
into Savoy. He negotiates * upon the road, but 
like a king, and inſiſts on the Duke of Savoy's co- 
ming to meet him at Lyons; which the Duke re- 
fuſes. The French make themſelves maſters 4 of 
Pignerol and Chambery in two days. At length 
the King himſelf ſets out for Savoy, and takes 
along with him the two Queens, with his brother, 
and a whole court poſſeſſed with. hatred againſt 
the Cardinal, but obliged to behold his triumphs, 
The Cardinal turns back to meet the King at Gre- 
noble, and. they march together into Savoy, At 
this very time Lewis was ſeized with a contagious 
diſtemper, which obliged him to return to Lyons, 
1630. 1 1630. | In 
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It was in this interval that the Duke de Montmo- 
renci, with a ſmall body of troops, obtained “ a 
complete victory at Vegliane over the Imperialiſts, 
Spaniards, and Savoyards ; where he wounded 
General Doria, and took him priſoner. This ae- 
tion gained the Duke great glory. The = : 
wrote to him theſe words; I acknowledge myſelf 
obliged to you as much as king can be, This obli- 
gation, however, did not hinder this great man 
from dying two years after upon a ſcaffold, 

Nothing leſs than ſuch a victory could have 
maintained the glory and intereſt of France, while 
the imperialiſts were taking and plundering Man- 
tua, purſuing the Duke protected by Lewis XIII. 
and beating the Venetians his allies. The Cardi- 
nal's chief enemies being at court, he.let the Duke 
de Montmorenci fight the enemies of France, while 
he watched thoſe who were undermining him with 
the King. His Majeſty was then a-dying at Lyons. 
The favourites of the Queen-conſort ſhewed them- 
ſelves too eager, in propoſing to Gafton to marry 
his brother's wife, who was ſoon to be a widow, 
The Cardinal was preparing to retire to Avignon. 
The King recovered ; and all thoſe who had con- 
ceived any hopes from his death were confounded. 
The Cardinal attended him to Paris; where he 
found more intrigues than there were in Italy be- 
twixt the empire, Spain, Venice, Savoy, Rome, 
and France, 

Mirabel, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, had entered 
into a league againſt him with the two Queens, 
The two brothers of the name of Marillac, one a 
Marſhal of France, the other Lord Keeper, tho“ 
indebted to him for their preferment, had concei- 
ved hopes of deſtroying him, and ſucceeding in 
his place. The Marſhal de Baſſompierre, without 
any pretenſions, was in the ſecret ; while Berin- 
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guen, the King's chief valet de chambre, informed 


the cabal of every thing that paſſed in the royal 


apartment. The Queen-mother deprives the Car- 


dinal a ſecond time of his poſt of ſuperintendant 
af her houſehold, which ſhe had been obliged to 
return him; a poſt which the Cardinal's proud ſpi- 


rit conſidered as far beneath him, though from an- 
other kind of pride he did not chuſe to part with 


tt, His niece, afterwards Ducheſs of Aiguillon, 
is diſmiſſed ; and Mary de Medicis, by dint of in- 
treaties and repeated complaints, prevails on her 
fon to diſcard his miniſter. 

There is nothing in all theſe intrigues, but what 
we ſee every day in private families, where there 
happens to be a great number of ſervants; they 
are common trifles; but here they were big with 


the fate of France and Europe. The negotiations 


with the princes of Italy, with Guſtavus Adolphus 
King of Sweden, with the United Provinces and 
the Princes of Orange, againſt the Emperor and 
Spain, were in Richelieu's hands, and could hard- 
ly be taken from him without endangering the 


ſtate. Yet this weak King, impelled by another 
motive, the ſecret envy he bore to the Cardinal's 


ſuperior merit, abandons * this neceſſary miniſter ; 
and, yielding to the ſolicitations and tears of his 
mother, he promiſes to remove him. The Cardi- 
nal enters by a back-door into the very room where 
they had concluded his ruin. The King comes 
out, and takes no notice of him: the Cardinal be- 
lieves he is undone, and prepares to withdraw to 
Havre-de-Grace, as ſome months before he had 
thoughts of retiring to Avignon. His ruin ſeemed 
to be inevitable, eſpecially as the King had grant- 
ed powers that very day to Marſhal de Marillac, 
Richelieu's avowed enemy, of making war and 
peace in Piedmont. Upon this Richelieu is in a 

Nov. 10. 1630. | 
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hurry to be gone; his mules had already tranſ- 
ported part of his treaſure five and thirty leagues 
off, without paſſing through any town, becauſe of 
the public hatred. His friends however adviſed 
him to make one attempt more, and try what he 
could do with the King. 

The Cardinal waits upon his Majeſty at Ver- 
failles, at that time only a ſmall hunting ſeat, (pur- 
chaſed for 20,000 ducats by Lewis XIII.), now 
the moſt ſplendid palace in Europe, on which im- 
menſe treaſures were expended by Lewis XIV, 
The King, who had been ſo weak as to ſacrifice 
his miniſter, from the ſame fluctuating temper, | 
puts * himſelf once more into his hands, and gives 
up all thoſe who had conſpired his ruin. That 
very day, which is ſtill called the day of dupes, 
was the æra of the abſolute power of the Cardinal. 
The day following the Lord Keeper was ſeized, and 
carried priſoner to Chauteaudun, where he died of 
vexation, The ſame day the Cardinal diſpatches 
a cabinet-meſſenger in the King's name to the 
Marſhals de la Force and Schomberg, for them to 
arreſt the Marſhal de Marillac, in the midſt of the 
army of which he was going to take upon him 
the fole command. The meſſenger arrives an hour 
after the Marſhal had received the news of the Car- 
dinal's diſgrace. The Marſhal is made priſoner, 
juſt at the very moment when he thought himſelf 
arbiter of the ſtate, in conjunction with his brother, 
Richelieu determined to put this general to an ig- 
nominious death by the hands of the common exe- 
cutioner, as guilty of extortions. The trial laſted 
very near two years: we ſhall here give a ſmall 
{ſketch of it, not to break the thread of our narra- 
tive, and to ſhew what revenge can do, when arm- 
ed with the ſupreme power, and coloured with the 
appearance of juſtice, 


Nov. 11.1630. 1 
The 
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The Cardinal, not ſatisfied with depriving the 
Marſhal of the privilege of being tried by parlia- 
ment, a privilege ſo often violated, ordered the 
trial at Verdun before commiſſaries, from whoſe 
* ſeverity he had every thing to expect. Theſe 
commiſſaries having concluded, notwithſtanding 


_ "the many promiſes and threats, that the priſoner 
— — -ſhould' be admitted to clear himſelf, the miniſter 


had the decree annulled, and appointed other 
judges, among whom were Marillac's moſt bitter 
enemies, particularly Paul Hey du Chaſtelet, 
known by a venomous ſatire againſt the two bro- 
thers. Never were the forms of juſtice, nor the 
rules of decency, more deſpiſed. The Cardinal 
broke through all bounds to ſuch a degree, as to 


remove the priſoner, and to continue the trial in 


his own country-houſe at Ruel. | 

It is expreſsly forbid by the laws of the realm, 
to detain a priſoner in a private houſe; but re- 
venge and luſt of power know no bounds. Nei- 
ther was there more regard paid to the canons of 
the church, than to decency, and the forms of 
juſtice. The new Lord Keeper, Chateauneuf, who 
had but juſt ſucceeded the priſoner's brother, pre- 


ſided in a court, from whence, for decency, he ' 


+./ought to have kept away: though he was a ſub- 
deacon, and poſſeſſed of church-livings, he drew 
up the criminal proſecution; and the Cardinal 
got him a diſpenſation from Rome, impowering 
him to fit upon trials of life and death. 

By this trial it plainly appears, 'that the lives of 
the unfortunate depend on the deſire of pleaſing 
thoſe who are in power. They were obliged to 
inquire into the Marſhal's whole life and converſa- 
tion. They diſcovered ſome abuſes in the execu- 
tion of his office, ſome illicit, though uſual perqui- 
ſites, taken heretofore, either by himſelf or by his 


domeſtics, in building the citadel of Verdun. I. 
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a trifle of hay, ſtraw, ſtones, and lime. 
And yet this general, ſtooping with his wounds, 
and with forty years ſervice, was condemned to 


death, under that very King who had granted re- 


wards to above thirty of his rebel · ſubjects. 

At the very beginning of this extraordinary trial, 
the Cardinal obtained orders from the King for 
Beringhen to quit the realm. Every body that at- 


tempted, or that he ſuſpected of attempting, to 


hurt him, were clapt up in priſon. Such cruel= 
ties, and mean acts of revenge, did not ſeem to 
become ſo great a ſoul, buſied about the fate of 
Europe, BE: 

During this period, he was concluding with 
Guſtavus Adolphus the treaty which was to ſhake 
the throne of Ferdinand II. It coſt France no 
more than 300, ooo livres in hand, and 12,000 
livres a- year, to divide Germany, and to over- 
power two emperors ſucceſſively till the peace of 
Weſtphalia. And Guſtavus was now entering his 


victorious career, which gave France an opportu- 


nity of eſtabliſhing her power. The court ought 
to have been quiet, during the perplexity of other 
nations, But the want of moderation in the mi- 
niſter excited the public hatred, and rendered his 


enemies implacable. Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, 


the King's brother, retires * from court to his e- 
ſtate at Orleans, and from thence to Lorrain, pro- 


teſting that he will not ſet foot again in the king- 


dom, ſo long as the man who perſecuted himſelf 

and his mother, lorded it over the kingdom. 

Richelieu cauſes a decree of council to be iſſued 

out, declaring all Gaſton's friends guilty of high 

treaſon, This decree is ſent to parliament; the 
® 262% .. 
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is a ſtrange thing, ſaid he to his judges, that 4 
man of my rank ſhould be proſecuted with ſo much 
cruelty and injuſtice: my whole trial is only about 
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votes are equally divided ; the King, incenſed at 
this, ſummons the parliament to the Louvre ; they 
walk thither on foot, and addreſs him on their 
knees. The reſolution of the court of parliament 
is torn in their preſence, and three of the princi- 
pal members are baniſhed, 


Richelieu was not contented with maintaining 
his authority, now connected with that of his royal 


maſter : having forced the preſumptive heir of the 
crown to retire from court, he no longer ſcrupled 


to put Queen Mary de Medicis under arreſt. This 


was a delicate point, ſince the King was ſorry for 
having once before confined his mother, to oblige 


his favourite. The Cardinal availed himſelf of the: 


intereſt of the ſtate to ſtifle the voice of nature, 
and of the ſprings of religion to remove the qualms 
of conſcience. It was on this occaſion that he 
made uſe of Joſeph du Trembley, a Capuchin fri- 
ar, as extraordinary a man in his way as Riche- 
lieu himſelf, an artful enthuſiaſt, a knaviſh fana- 
tic, one that wanted all at once to raiſe a cruſade 
againſt the Turk, to found a religious order of the 
nuns of Mount Calvary, to write verſes, to nego- 
tiate in all the courts of Europe, in a word, to 
raiſe himſelf to the purple and to the miniſtry, 
This man, being admitted into one of thoſe privy 
councils of conſcience, which had been invented 
to do miſchief with a quiet conſcience, repreſented 
to the King, that his Majeſty had a power, and it 
was likewiſe his duty, to render his mother inca- 
pable' of oppoſing his miniſter. The court was 
then at Compiegne. The King ſets out * from 
thence, and leaves his mother ſurrounded with 
uards, who deprive her of liberty. Her friends, 
. a7; Frm domeſtics, and even her phyſician, 
are committed to the Baſtile, and to other priſons. 
The Baſtile was always full during this whole ad- 
7 Feb. 1631. | 
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' miniſtration, The Marſhal de Baſſompierre, only 
ſuſpected of not being in the Cardinal's intereſt, 
-=_ confined there the remainder of that miniſter's 
life, | Fo | 
Queen Mary, from that fatal moment ®, never 
more ſaw her ſon, nor the city of Paris, which ſhe 
had ornamented with the palace of Luxemburg, 
with aqueducts before unknown to that capital, 
and with the public walk which ſtill bears the 
Queen's name. Ever the victim of her favourites, 
ſhe paſſed the remainder of her days in a voluntary 
but painful exile. The dowager of Henry the 
Great, the mother of a king of France, the mo- 
ther-in-law of three ſovereigns, was reduced to 
want the neceſlaries of life. The bottom of all 
thoſe quarrels was, that Lewis XIII. muſt be go- 
verned by ſome body; and he choſe it ſhould ra- 
ther be by his miniſter than by his mother. 
This Queen, who had managed the kingdom of 
France for ſo long a time, repairs at firſt to Bruſ- 
ſels; and from that aſylum ſhe cries out aloud to 
her ſon, at the ſame time demanding juſtice of all 
the courts of  judicature in the kingdom. She 
applies in ſuppliant terms to the parliament of Pa- 
ris, whoſe remonſtrances ſhe had ſo often rejected, 
and whom ſhe had treated as a mere court of judi- 
cature, during her regency; ſuch a change doth 
fortune produce in our manner of thinking. Her 
petition is ſtill extant, Mary Queen of France and 
Navarre humbly ſheweth, that ever ſince the 234 
of February ſhe had been detained priſoner in the 
caſtle of Compiegne, without being either charged 
or ſuſpected, &c. All her complaints againſt the 
Cardinal loſt their force by being too ſtrong; and 
beſides, the perſons who dictated them, mixed their 
own reſentments with her ſorrows, and falſe with 
July 1631. 
R 2 true 
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true accuſations; in a word, by lamenting, ſhe 
only increaſed her misfortunes. 

Notwithſtanding the Queen's petition againſt the 
miniſter, he obtains “ a patent of duke and peer, 
and is nominated governor of Britany. Every 
thing ſucceeded to his wifhes in France, Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. Julius Mazarin, 
the Pope's miniſter in the affair of Mantua, was 
become a French miniſter by his ſkill in negotia- 


tion; and ſerving Cardinal Richelieu, he laid, 


unknown to himſelf, the foundation of that for- 
tune which deſtined him to ſucceed in the admini- 
ſtration. An advantageous treaty had heen lately 
concluded with the Duke of Savoy; who ceded 
Pignerol in perpetuity to France. 

Towards the Netherlands, the Prince of Orange, 
with the help of French money, made conqueſts 
vpon the Spaniards; and the Cardinal had ſecret 
correſpondents even in Bruſſels. 

In Germany, the extraordinary ſucceſs of the 
arms of Guſtavus Adolphus, ſeemed to add: luſtre 
to the Cardinal's ſervices. In ſhort, the uninter- 
rupted proſperities of his adminiſtration held all 
his enemies in an incapacity of hurting him, while 
he gave a full ſwing to his vindictive reſentment ; 
which the welfare of the ſtate ſeemed in ſome 
meaſure to authoriſe, , He eſtabliſhed a court of 
juſtice, where all the partiſans of the King's mo- 
ther and brother were condemned, The liſt of 
the proſcribed is prodigious; every day new. gib- 
bets were to be ſeen, loaded with men and women 
in effigy, who had followed the fortune or been 
adviſers of Gaſton and the Queen: inquiry was 
made even after phyſicians; and drawers of horo- 
ſcopes, for ſaying that the King could not live 
long; two of whom were ſent to the galleys. In a 
word, the Queen-mother's effects, together with 

* 1631, 
her 
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her jointure, were confiſcated *. I am not uilling 
to charge you, ſays ſhe, in a letter to her ſon, with 
the ſeizure of my effects, nor with the making an 
inventory of them, as if I were dead; it is not at 
all credible that you would go to deprive her of nous 
riſbment, who gave you fe 

The whole kingdom murmured, but hardly any 
body dared to ſpeak. They who might be incli- 
ned to eſpouſe the quarrel of the Queen-mother, 
or of the Duke of Orleans, were reſtrained by fear. 
The Marſhal Duke de Montmorenci, governor of 
Languedoc, was the only one that thought him- 
ſelf able to ſtop the Cardinal's career: he flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of being the head of a par- 
ty. But courage alone was not a ſufficient qualifi- 
cation for this dangerous taſk : he had not that in- 
fluence over his province as Leſdiguieres had over 
Dauphine : his extravagances put it out of his power 
to purchaſe a ſufficient number of dependents ; 
and his taſte for pleafures would not permit him 
to apply himſelf entirely to buſineſs ; in ſhort, be- 
fore he could be the head of a party, a party muſt 
be formed; which was not the caſe. | 

Gaſton flattered him with the title of avenger of 
. the royal family. They depended on conſiderable 
ſuccours from the Duke of Lorrain, Charles IV. 
whoſe ſiſter had been married to Gaſton ; but this 
Duke was not able to defend himſelf againſt Lew- 
is XIII. who at that very time had invaded. part 
of his dominions. The court of Spain flattered 
the King's brother with the hopes of an army in 
the Netherlands, and towards Treves, with which 
he ſhould march into France ; but he could ſcarce 
afſemble two or three thouſand German horſe, 
who, as he was not able to pay them, lived alto- 
gether on purchaſe, As ſoon as he could ſhew 
mſelf in France with thofe ſuccours, the whole 
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kingdom was to join him; and yet not a ſingle 
town ſtirred in his favour, during his whole march, 
from the frontiers of Franche-Comte to the pro- 
vinces of the Loire, and as far as Languedoc. He 
was in hopes that the Duke d'Epernon, who had 
heretofore traverſed the whole kingdom to ſet the 


Queen- mother at liberty, who had waged war and 
concluded a peace in her favour, would now de- 


clare for the ſame Queen, and for one of her ſons, 
preſumptive heir to the crown, againſt a miniſter 


Whoſe pride had often mortified that ſame proud 
Duke d'Epernon. This great reſource alſo failed 
| him. The Duke d'Epernon had almoſt ruined 


himſelf by ſuccouring the Queen-mother ; and be- 
ſides, he complained of her having neglected him, 
after he had done her ſuch great ſervice. He ha- 
ted the Cardinal more than any body living, but 
he began to be afraid of him. 

The Prince of Conde, who had waged war a- 
gainſt Marſhal d'Ancre, was not inclined to declare 
againſt Richelieu, but ſubmitted to the ſuperior 
genius of that miniſter ; and, eager to improve 
his private fortune, he ſolicited the command of 


the troops beyond the Loire, againſt his brother- 


in-law Montmorenci. The Count of Soiſſons had 
as yet only an impotent averſion againſt the Car- 
dinal, but durſt not ſhew it. 

The King's brother, being thus abandoned, be- 
cauſe he was not ſtrong enough, croſſed the king- 
dom rather as a fugitive, followed by a gang of 
foreign banditti, than as a prince who was upon 
his march to give battle to a king. At length he 
arrives in Languedoc ; where the Duke de Mont- 
morenci had raiſed, at his own expence, and by 
dint of promiſes, ſix or ſeven thouſand men, which 
they called an army. Diſcord, that ever mixes in 
all parties, weakened Gaſton's forces, as ſoon as aſ- 
ſembled. His favourite, the Duke d'Elbeuf, wr 

an 
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fain ſhare the command with the Duke de Mont- 
morenci, who had the whole merit of raiſing the 
troops, and was in his own government. 

The action of Caſtelnaudari began „ with re- 
_ proaches betwixt Gaſton and Montmorenci. This 

could hardly be called a battle; it was a rencoun- 
ter, a ſkirmiſh, in which the Duke, in conjunction 
with a few lords of his party, attacked a ſmall de- 
tachment of the royal army, commanded by Mar- 
ſhal Schomberg. Whether it was through natural 
impetuoſity, or through vexation and deſpair, or, 
in ſhort, through exceſs of wine, a thing at that 
time very common, the Dake leaped over a wide 
ditch, followed only by five or 15 perſons: this 
was behaving like a knight-errant, but not as a 
general, Having pierced into the enemy's ranks, 
he was dangerouſly wounded, and taken within 
ſight of Gaſton, and of his little army, who made- 
not the leaſt movement to aſſiſt him. 

Gaſton was not the only ſon of Henry IV. pre- 
ſent at this engagement; the Count de Moret, a 
baſtard of this monarch and of Mademoiſelle de 
Beuil, ventured his perſon more than the legiti- 
mate fn; he would not forſake the Duke de Mont- 
morenci, but was killed by his ſide. It is this 
very Count de Moret whom they afterwards 
brought to life, pretending that he lived a long 
time an hermit; an idle fable, interwoven with 
melancholy events. 

Montmorenci was no ſooner a priſoner, than 
Gaſton loſt heart, and the army which Montmo- 
renci had raiſed for him was diſperſed. 

Then this prince was obliged to ſubmit. The 
court ſent Bullion, counſellor of ſtate, and comp- 
troller-general of the finances, to him, with a pro- 
miſe of pardon for the Duke de Montmorenci: yet 
the King did not ſtipulate this pardon in the realy, 


Sept. 1 1632. 
or 
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or rather in the amneſty which he granted his bro- 
ther. This is not acting nobly, to deceive the 
unfortunate and the impotent ; but the Cardinal 
was determined to humble the King's brother, and 
to deſtroy Montmorenci. Gaſton went ſo far as 
to promiſe, by an article of the treaty, that he ein 
love Cardinal Richelieu. 

The fatal exit of the Marſhal Montmorenci is no 


© ſecret. His puniſhment was juſt, though that of 


the Marſhal de Marillac was not: yet the execu- 
tion of a nobleman of ſuch great expectations, who 
had been victorious in battles, and whoſe ſignal 
bravery, generoſity, and other agreeable accom- 
pliſhments, had endeared him to all France, ren- 
. dered the Cardinal more odious than the death of 
Marillac had done. It is ſaid, that when they 
were carrying the Duke to priſon, they found a 
bracelet on his arm, with Queen Anne of Auſtria's 
picture: this is a particularity that has been con- 

ftantly believed at court; and it is agreeable to 
the ſpirit of the times. Madame de Motteville, a 
confident of this Queen, acknowledges in her me- 
moirs, that the Duke de Montmorenci -had the 
fame vanity as Buckingham, of being ſmitten with 
her charms: this was the galeantear of the Spa- 
niards, ſomething like the Italian cici/bei, a rem- 
nant of ancient chivalry; but which was not like. 
ly to ſweeten the ſour temper of Lewis XIII. 
Montmorenci, before he died “, bequeathed a fa- 
mous picture of Caracci's to me Cardinal. This 
was not the ſpirit of the times, but a foreign ſenti- 
ment, inſpired at the approach of death, and con - 
ſidered by ſome as an act of len beroilm, by 
others as imbeeillity. 

Gaſton, finding that his return to France had 
brought his friend and defender to the ſcaffold, 
reduced to look upon it as a favour, that he. was on. 


* Oct. 30. 1632. 1 
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ly baniſhed from court, and afraid of being de- 
prived of his liberty, quits“ the kingdom once 
more, and retires to Bruſſels, to keep his mother 
company. | | 

Under any other miniſtry, the flight of a queen, 
and of the preſumptive heir of the crown, into 
an enemy's country, the general diſcontent of the 
ſeveral orders of the kingdom, the reſentment of 
hundreds of families for the blood of their rela» 
tions, all this together might have torn the king- 
dom in pieces ; eſpecially as the affairs of Europe 
were then ſo greatly altered. Guſtavus Adolphus, 
the ſcourge of the houſe of Auſtria, was ſlain + in 
the midſt of his victory at Lutzen in the neighbour- 
hood of Leipſick; and the Emperor, having got 
rid of this enemy, might, in conjunction with 
Spain, be able to overpower France. But, by ex- 
traordinary good fortune, the Swedes maintained 
themſelves in a fereign country, notwithſtanding 
the death of their chief. Germany was as much 
a ſcene of confuſion and bloodſhed-as before; and 
Spain was daily growing weaker. The Cardinal's 
power mult therefore cruſh every cabal: and yet 
there was not a day without ſome new faction and 
intrigue, The miniſter - himſelf occaſioned them 
by private foibles, which inſenſibly intermix even 
with the moſt important affairs, and, in ſpite of 
all the artifices to conceal them, do not fail to diſ- 
cloſe the mean condition of the great, It is pre- 
tended, that the Ducheſs of Chevreuſe, ſtill poſſeſſ- 
ed of beauty and wit ſufficient to inſpire the Car- 
dinal-miniſter with a tender paſſion, had ſucceed- 
ed in her attacks, and that ſhe ſacrificed him to 
Chateauneuf the Lord Keeper. The commander de 
Jars, and others, were admitted into the ſecret, 
Queen Anne, wife of Lewis XIII. had no other 
comfort, under the loſs of her influence at court, 


Nov. 15. 1632. f Nov, 16-1632, 
than 
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poſe the Cardinal to ridicule, ſince it was not in 
her power to deſtroy him. The Ducheſs pre- 
tended to have a liking for the Cardinal, and was 
forming intrigues in expectation of his death, 
which his bad ſtate of health foreboded to be near. 
An opprobrious term, which this cabal made uſe 


of to diſtinguiſh the Cardinal, was what offended 


him * the moſt of any thing. 
The Lord Keeper was ſent to priſon + without 
any form of proceſs, becauſe no proceſs could be 
made. The commander de Jars, and others, who 
were charged with having privately correſponded 
with the King's brother and mother, were con- 
demned by commiſſioners to be bebeaded. The 
commander had his pardon granted him upon the 
ſcaffold, but the others were executed. 
Proſecutions were not only carried on againſt 


the King's ſubjects, who might chance to be ac- 


cuſed of being in Gaſton's intereſts; but even the 
Duke of Lorrain, Charles IV. was a ſufferer in the 
cauſe. Lewis XIII. made himſelf maſter + of 
Nancy his capital, which he promiſed to reſtore, 
as ſoon as the Duke delivered up his ſiſter Margaret, 
who had been privately married to Gaſton. This 
marriage was a freſh ſource of diſputes and quar- 
rels, both in church and ſtate ; and theſe diſputes 
might ſome time or other produce a great revolu- 
tion. The point regarded the ſucceſſion to the 
crown ; and ſince the queſtion about the Salic law, 
never had there been a more important debate. 
The King inſiſted that the marriage between his 
brother and Margaret of Lorrain ſhould be decla- 
red null; and conſequently, that if a prince ſhould 


be born of that marriage, this prince, his nephew, 


and heir to the, kingdom, ſhould be baſtardized, 


+ Queen Anne and the Dutcheſs uſed to call him rotten a=—e- 
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than in aſſiſting the Ducheſs of Chevreuſe to ex- 
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and made incapable of inheriting. Gaſton's mar- 
riage had been celebrated in the preſence of wit- 
neſſes, approved of by his wife's father, and by 
her whole family, conſummated, acknowledged in 
court by the parties, and ſolemnly confirmed by the 
Archbiſhop of Mechlin. The court of Rome, and 
all foreign univerſities, looked upon this 'marriage 
as valid and indiſſoluble; the univerſity of Lor- 
rain went ſo far as to declare it was not in the Pope's 
power to annul it, being an indelible ſacrament. 
The welfare of the ſtate required, that the prin- 
ces of the blood ſhould not have the power of diſ- 
poſing of their perſons without the King's permiſ- 
fion ; the ſame reaſon might hereafter require, that 
the fruit of this marriage, now declared illegi- 
timate, might be acknowledged the legitimate 
King of France. But this danger was remote, 
the preſent intereſt was preſſing; and there ſeem- 
ed to be a neceſſity for determining, in ſpite of 
the church, that ſuch a ſacrament as marriage 
ought to be annulled, unleſs it was authoriſed by 
the previous conſent of him who repreſents the 
father of the family. | 
An edict of council did what neither Rome nor 
the general councils would have done; and the 
King took the Cardinal with him to ſee this edict 
regiſtered “ in the parliament of Paris. The Car- 
dinal ſpoke in this bed of juſtice as prime miniſter 


and peer of France. One may form a judgment 


of the eloquence of the times, by two or three paſ- 
ſages of the Cardinal's ſpeech : he ſays, that to 
convert a ſoul was more than to create à world; 
that the King durſt not touch the Queen his mother 
no more than Noah's ark; and that there never 
happen above tus or three relapſes in acute diſor- 
ders, ſo long as the nobler parts are ſound, Almoſt 


the whole ſpeech is in this ſtyle ; yet it was one of 


the 
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the beſt in thoſe days. The prevailing bad taſte 
did not diminiſh the miniſter's genius ; aud the ſpi- 
rit of government has been ever conſiſtent with 
corrupt eloquence and falſe wit. The marriage of 


the King's brother was ſolemnly annulled ; and 
the general aſſembly of the clergy in 1635, con- 


forming to the edi, declared all the marriages of 


the princes of the blood null and void, unleſs they 
be contracted with the King's conſent. Rome ne- 


ver approved of this law of the ſtate and of the - 


Gallican church. _ 


The royal family was now reduced to a very 
hard dilemma. Should the preſumptive heir of 


the crown perſiſt in a marriage condemned in 
France, the iſſue of that marriage would be con- 
fidered as baſtards in that kingdom, and muſt 
have recourſe to a civil war to inherit: were he to 
marry another wife, the iſſue of this ſecond mar- 
riage would be looked upon as baſtards at Rome, 
and muſt engage in a civil war againſt the chil- 


dren of the firſt venter. This perplexity was 


prevented by Gaſton's ſteadineſs; he never ſhewed 
any but upon this occaſion ; and the King, after 
fome years, conſented at length to acknowledge 
his ſiſter-in-law : but the edit, which annuls the 
marriage of the princes of the blood without the 

* King's conſent, hath continued in its full force. 
This obſtinacy of the Cardinal, in purſuing the 
King's brother even into his moſt inmoſt receſſes, 
in depriving him of his wife, in tripping the Duke 
of Lorrain of his brother-in-law, and in keeping 
the Queen-mother in exile and in poverty, rouſed 
at length the adherents of thoſe princes; and they 
entered into a plot to aſſaſſinate him. Father 
'Chanteloube of the oratory, chaplain to Mary de 
Medicis, was accuſed in court of having ſuborned 
ſome ruffians to commit the murder, one of whom 
Was broke on the wheel at Metz. Such wicked 
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defigris were very rare: there had been more con- 
ſpiracies againſt the life of Henry IV.: but even 
the moſt virulent enmities are productive of fewer 
crimes than fanaticiſm. - 

The Cardinal had a ſtronger guard than Hen- 
ry IV. and therefore had nothing to fear. He 
was victorious over all his enemies. The court 
of Queen Mary and her ſon Gaſton, ſtill wander- 
ing and deſtitute, was moreover torn by diſſen- 
fions, the conſequence of faction and milery. 

Cardinal Richelieu had more potent enemies to 
combat. He was determined, notwithſtanding 
the inteſtine troubles that divided the kingdom, 
to extend the glory and influence of France abroad, 
and to execute the grand project of Henry IV. by 
making open war againſt the houfe of Auſtria in 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. This war rendered 
him neceſſary to a maſter who did not love him, 
and in whoſe favour he was very often in danger 
of being undermined. The King's glory was con- 
cerned in the undertaking; and it ſeemed to be the 
proper ſeaſon for overpowering the houſe of Au- 
ſtria in its decline. Picardy and Champagne were 
as yet the limits of France, which might be ex- 
tended while the Swedes were {till in the empire. 
The United Provinces were ready to attack the 
King of Spain in Flanders, if France would but 
lend them aſſiſtance. Theſe were the only motives 
of the war againſt the Emperor, which did not fi- 
niſh till the treaty of Weſtphalia; and of that a- 
gainſt the King of Spain, which laſted a long time 
after, till the Pyrenean treaty. All the other mo- 
tives were only pretexts. 

The court of France ſeemed hitherto to have 
endeavoured to take advantage of the troubles of 
Germany, under the name of ally to Sweden, and 
mediator in the empire. The Swedes had loſt ® a 
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great battle at Nordlingen; but this very defeat 
proved advantageous to France, for it rendered 
them dependent on this crown. The Chancellor 
Oxenſtiern came to pay homage in Compiegne to 
the fortunate Cardinal; who from that time for- 
ward was arbiter of the affairs of Germany, which 
till then had been entirely in the hands of Oxen- 
ſtiern. At the ſame time he concludes a treaty 
with the States-General, to ſhare the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands between them, reckoning they would be 
an eaſy conqueſt. 

Lewis XIII. ſent a herald to Bruſſels to declare 
war. This herald was to preſent a challenge to 
the Cardinal-Infant, fon of Philip III. and gover- 
nor of the Netherlands. It is obſervable that this 
Cardinal Prince, according to the cuſtom of the 
times, had commanded armies, He was one of 
the generals that beat the Swedes at Nordlingen. 
This century beheld three Cardinals, Richelieu, 
de la Valette, and Sourdis, armed with a cuiraſs, 
and marching at the head of an army. All theſe 
cuſtoms have changed. The ſending of an herald 
to declare war, has never been practiſed ſince 
that time; princes are fatisfied now with declaring 
war at home, without ſending to notify it to the 
enemy. The Cardinal drew the Dukes of Savoy 


and Parma into this alliance; and he took particu- 


Jar care to make ſure of Bernard Duke of Weimar, 
by granting him a yearly penſion of four millions 
of livres, and promiſing him the landgraviate of 
Alſace. Not one event correſponded to the poli- 
tical arrangements. That Alſace, which Weimar 
was to poſſeſs, fell long after into the hands of 
France; and Lewis XIII. who in one campaign 
was to ſhare the Netherlands with the Dutch, loſt * 
his army, and was very near ſeeing all Picardy 
over · run by the Spaniards, They had taken Cor- 
? 3636. 
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by; and Count Galas, the Emperor's general, to- 
gether with the Duke of Lorrain, were already in 
the neighbourhood of Dijon. The arms of France 
were unſucceſsful at firſt on every ſide ; ſo that ſhe 
was obliged to make great efforts, in order to reſiſt 


thoſe whom ſhe thought to have ſubdued with eaſe. - 


In ſhort, the Cardinal was upon the brink of be- 
ing ruined by that very war, in which he had en- 
gaped for his own and for his country's glory. 
The bad ſucceſs of public affairs diminiſhed for a 
while his power at court, Gaſton, whoſe whole 
life had been a flux and reflux of quarrels and re- 
conciliations with the King his brother, returned 


to France; and the miniſter was obliged to intruſt 


him and the Count of Soiſſons with the command 
of the army, which retook “ Corby. Then he faw 
himſelf expoſed to the reſentment of thoſe two 


princes. This was the time, as we have already 


obſerved, of conſpiracies as well as duels, The 
ſame perſons, who afterwards, in conjunction with 
Cardinal de Retz, raiſed the firſt diſturbances in 
the minority of Lewis XIV. and who: were con- 


cerned in the action of the barricades, embraced 


this early opportunity of exercifing that ſpirit of 
faction which was inwardly devouring them. Ga- 
ſton and the Count of Soiſſons conſented to every 
thing that could be done to deſtroy the Cardinal. 
A reſolution was taken to make away with him in 
the King's apartment. The Duke of Orleans ne- 
ver did any thing but by halves; frightened at the 


thoughts of the attempt, he neglected to give the 


{ſignal which the conſpirators had agreed to. 
The Imperialiſts were driven out of Burgundy, 
and the Spaniards out of Picardy; the Duke of 
Weimar carried his point in Alſace, and made 
himſelf maſter of very nigh all that landgraviate, 
which had been guarantied to him by France, At 
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length, after more ſucceſſes than diſappointments, 
the ſame fortune which had ſaved the Cardinal's 
life from ſo many conſpiracies, preſerved alſo his 
glory, which depended on ſucceſs. 

This love of glory made him covet the empire 
of letters and wit, even at the very criſis we have 
been ſpeaking of, and amidſt the plots that were 
continually hatching againſt his perſon. At this 
ſame period “ he erected the French academy, and 
exhibited in his palace a few theatrical pieces, in 
which he had ſome hand himſelf, He reſumed his 
haughty air as ſoon as the danger was over, - For 
it was at this ſame time that he fomented the diſ- 
turbances in England, when he wrote + this little 
note, the farerunner of Charles 1.'s misfortunes. 
The King of England fhall ſee, before a year is at 
an end, that he muſt not deſpiſe me. 

When the Prince of Conde was obliged | to 
raiſe the ſiege of Fontarabia, where his army was 
beaten, and the Duke de la Valette was accuſed of 
having neglected to aſſiſt him, the Cardinal cauſed 
Valette, who had fled the kingdom, to be tried by 
commiſſioners, where the King himſelf preſided in 
perſon. This was the ancient cuſtom of trying 
one by his peers, when the kings were conſidered 
only as heads of the peers; but under a govern- 
ment purely monarchical, the preſence and vote 
of the ſovereign muſt have too great an influence 
on the opinion of the judges. 

This war, of the Cardinal's ſtiring up, did not 


ſacceed to his wiſhes, till the Duke of Weimar 


gained | at length a complete victory, making four 
of the Imperial generals priſoners, and ſettled him- 
ſelf in Friburg and Briſac; and till the Spaniſh 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria was ſtripped of Por- 
tugal, by the only conſpiracy in thoſe days that 
proved ſucceſsful, and at length was diſpoſſeſſed 
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alſo of Catalonia by an open rebellion towards the 
end of 1640. But before fortune had thus diſpoſed 
of all theſe extraordinary events in favour of France, 
the kingdom was in danger of being ruined, The 
troops began to be ill paid; and Grotius, the Swe- 
diſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſays, that the revenue 
was ill adminiſtered, He had reafon to fay ſo; 
for the Cardinal had been obliged *®, ſome time 
after the battle of Corby, to create four and twen- 
ty new counſellors of parliament, and one preſi- 
dent. It is very certain there was no want of jud- 
ges; and it was a ſhame io make new ones merely 
to get a little money by the ſale of their employ- 
ments. The parliament complained of this ſtep. 
All the anſwer the Cardinal made, was to impriſon 
five magiſtrates who had ſpoke to him like free- 
born ſubjects. Whoever oppoſed his will, either 
at court, or in parliament, or in the army, was 
ſure to be diſgraced, exiled, or imprifoned. _ 
Lewis XIII. had always occaſion for a confident 

to divert his melancholy humour, and to hear his 
complaints. This poſt was filled by the Duke de 
St Simon; but he happening not to carry himſelf 
well with the Cardinal, was removed from court, 
and baniſhed to Blayes. 

The King now and then took a liking to the la- 
dies. He was fond of Mademoiſelle de la Fayette, 
maid of honour to the Queen-conſort; as far as a 
weak man, diſturbed with ſcruples, and not over 
voluptuous, can be fond. The Jeſuit Cauſſin, the 
King's confeſſor, favoured this connection, which 
might contribute to the Queen-mother's recall. 
While Mademoiſelle de la Fayette permitted the 
King to make love to her, ſhe was in the intereſt 
of the two Queens againſt the Cardinal : but the 
miniſter got the better both of the miſtreſs and of 
the confeſſor, as before he had got the better of the 
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two Queens. Mademoiſelle was frightened out of 
her wits, and obliged to throw herſelf “ into a con- 
vent; and ſoon after Father Cauſſin was ſeized, 
and baniſhed into Lower Britany. 
Chriſtina, Ducheſs of Savoy, daughter of Hen- 
Ty IV. widow of Lewis Amadeus, and regent of 
Savoy, had alſo a Jeſuit for her confeſſor, who 
was caballing at that court, and prepoſſeſſing his 
penitent againſt Cardinal Richelieu. This mi- 
niſter, preferring his own revenge and the intereſt 
of the ſtate to the law of nations, did not boggle 
a ſingle moment about ſeizing the perſon of this 
Jeſuit in the Ducheſs's dominions. The King's 
wife, Queen Anne of Auſtria, is treated + as a cri- 
minal, only for writing to the Ducheſs of Che- 
vreuſe, the Cardinal's enemy, and a fugitive. Her 
papers are ſeized, and ſhe undergoes an interroga- 
wy before the Chancellor Seguier, 

heſe ſketches, when drawn together, form the 
picture of this adminiſtration. It ſeemed as if the 
tame man was deſtined to domineer over the whole 
family of Henry IV.; to perſecute his widow in fo- 
reign countries; to abuſe his ſon Gaſton; to raiſe 
factions againſt his daughter the Queen of England; 
to lord it over the Ducheſs of Savoy, his other 
daughter; to ſtrike a terror into his wife; and, in 
a word, to humble Lewis XIII. by rendering him 
powerful. Thus the whole time of his admini- 
ſtration was ſpent in making himſelf odious, and 
in taking bis revenge; while almoſt every year 
was productive of rebellions and executions. The 
revolt of the Count of Soiſſons was the moſt dan- 
gerous : it was ſupported by the Duke of Bouillon, 
the Marſhal's ſon, who received him in Sedan; by 
the Duke of Guiſe, grandſon of him who was call- 
ed the Scarred, and who, with the courage of 
his anceſtors, was willing to revive their reputa- 
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tion; and laſt of all by the King of Spain, who 
ſupplied them with money, and with troops from 
the Netherlands. This was not a raſh attempt like 
thoſe of Gaſton, 

The Count of Soiſſons and the Duke of Bouillon 
had a good army, and knew how to.command it : 
for their greater ſecurity, while this army advanced, 
it was agreed to aſſaſſinate the Cardinal, and to 
raiſe an inſurrection in Paris. The Cardinal de 
Retz, then very young, ſerved his political novi- 
ciate in this conſpiracy . The battle of Marfee, 
which the Count of Soiſſons gained in the neighs 
bourhood of Sedan over the King's troops, muſt 
have encouraged the conſpirators. But the Car- 
dinal got out of this ſcrape likewiſe, by the death 
of that prince, who was killed in the engagement. 
This was, the only time he had it not in his power 
to puniſh. He knew nothing of the conſpiracy a= 
gainſt his life; and the rebel- army was victorious, 
He was obliged to enter into a negotiation with 
the Duke of Bouillon, Lord of Sedan. The Duke 
of Guiſe alone, the ſame who afterwards made 
himſelf maſter of Naples, was outlawed by the 
parliament of Paris. 

The Duke of Bouillon, being taken- into Arbor 
at court, and in appearance reconciled to the Car- 
dinal, renewed his oath of allegiance, at the ſame 
time that he was contriving a freſh conſpiracy. As 
every body that came near the King hated the mi- 
niſter, and as the King had ever occaſion for a fa- 
vourite, Richelieu himſelf recommended young 
d'Effiat Cinq-Mars to him, that he might always 
have a creature of his own near the monarch's 
perſon, This youth, having been ſoon preferred 
to the poſt of maſter of the horſe, would fain be a 
member of the council; but the Cardinal being a- 
gainſt it, Cinq-Mars became his im placable enemy. 
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What emboldened him moſt to enter into a con- 
ſpiracy, was the King himſelf. Frequently diſſa- 
tisfied with his miniſter, with his pride, his ſtate, 


and even his merit, he uſed to confide his chagrins 


to his favourite, whom he ſtyled his dear friend; 


.and on theſe occaſions he was apt to ſpeak of Riche- 
lieu with ſuch acrimony, as encouraged Cinq- 


Mars more than once to propoſe aſſaſſinating him: 
which is proved by a letter from the King him- 


ſelf to the Chancellor Seguier. But this very King 


took afterwards ſuch a diſlike to his favourite, that 
he oftentimes baniſhed him from his preſence; ſo 
that Cinq-Mars ſoon began to have an equal aver- 


ſton both to Lewis XIII. and to Richelieu. He 
had already eſtabliſhed a correſpondence with the 


Count of Soiſſons, which he continued with the 
Duke of Bouillon ; when the King's brother, who 
ſince his repeated miſcarriages had lived upon his 


eſtate at Blois, tired at length of an indolent life, 


and ſolicited by his confidents, thought proper to 


Join in the conſpiracy. The baſis of every plot 


was the death of the Cardinal; a project often 
formed, but never executed. 


123 XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu both la- 


bouring “ under a diſorder more dangerous than 
the conſpiracies, and which ſoon laid them in 
their graves, were upon their march to Rouſſillon, 
intending to wreſt this province entirely from the 
houſe of Auſtria, The Duke of Bouillon, who 
ſhould not have been intruſted with an army juſt 
after he had been fighting againſt the King, had 
the command nevertheleſs of a body of troops in 
Piedmont againſt the Spaniards; and at this very 
time he was plotting with Cinq-Mars and the 
King's brother. The conſpirators were conclu- 
ding a treaty with Spain, to introduce the troops 
of that nation into France, and to throw every 
thing into confuſion, under a 3 which was 
1 1642. 
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expected to make his advantage. Cinq-Mars had 
followed the King to Narbonne, and was more in. 
his good graces than ever; while Richelieu lay 
ſick at Taraſcon, deprived of his favour entirely ; 
but ſtill he had the advantage of being neceſſary to 
his Majeſty. | 

The Cardinal's. good fortune would have it, 


that this plot was likewiſe diſcovered *, and a copy 


of the treaty fell into his hands. It coſt Cinq- 
Mars his life. It is an anecdote tranſmitted down 


by the courtiers of that time, that the King, who 


uſed to call. the maſter of the horle his dear friend, 
took his watch out of his pocket at the time ap- 
pointed for the execution, ſaying, I believe my 
dear friend at preſent cuts but a ſad figure. The 
Duke of Bouillon was put under arreſt in the midſt 
of his army at Caſal. He ſaved his life, becauſe 
the government wanted the principality of Sedan 
more than his blood. He who. had twice betrayed 
the ſlate, preſerved his princely dignity, and had 
lands given him, in exchange for Sedan, that pro- 


duced him a better revenue. M. de Thou, who 


could be charged with no more than being privy 


to the conſpiracy, which he had diſapproved of, 


was condemned to death for not diſcloſing it. In 
vain did he repreſent, that it was not in bis power 
to prove his depoſition ; and that if he had accu- 
ſed the King's brother of high treaſon, without 
juridical proofs, he ſhould have been much more 


deſerving of death. So clear a juſtification was 


not admitted by the Cardinal, his perſonal enemy, 
The judges condemned him in conſequence of a 
law of Lewis XI. whoſe very name is a ſufficient 
proof of its. cruelty, The Queen herſelf had been 
in the ſecret ; but as ſhe was not accuſed, her Ma- 
jeſty eſcaped the mortification, ſhe muſt have other- 
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wiſe undergone. As for Gaſton Duke of Orleans, 
he informed againſt his accomplices according to 
cuſtom, made an humble ſubmiſſion, conſented to 
ſtay at Blois without guards or honours ; while it 
was ever his fate to bring his friends either to a 
priſon or to the ſcaffold, 

The Cardinal, indulging his revenge under the 
ſanction of juſtice, diſplayed the utmoſt ſtate, and 
exerted the utmoſt ſeverity, The maſter of the 
horſe was dragged after his train from Taraſcon 
to Lyons upon the Rhone, on board a veſſel faſten- 
ed to the Cardinal's, who, though ſtruck himſelf 
with death, was leading a man in triumph, as it 
were, to the place of execution. From thence he 
- proceeded to Paris, carried by his guards on their 
ſhoulders, in a magnificent room, where two men 
might ſtand by his bedſide. His guards were re- 
lieved upon their march; and the town-walls, 
where-ever he came, were broke down to give 
him more convenient admittance. In this equi- 
page he went to breathe “ his laſt at Paris at fifty- 
eight years of age, leaving the King pleaſed to loſe 
him, and imbarraſſed at being his own maſter. 
This miniſter is ſaid to have reigned even after his 
deceaſe, becauſe ſome vacant places, which he had 
nominated to, were filled up: but the warrants 
were ſigned before he died ; and a proof, beyond 
all contradiction, that he had reigned too long, 
and that his government was expired, is, that all 
thoſe whom he had impriſoned in the Baſtile were 
ſet at liberty, as victims untied, and no longer to 
be facrificed to his vindictive diſpoſition. He be- 
queathed three millions of livres to the King, at 
fifty livres the mark, a ſum which he had always 
kept in reſerve, The expence of his houſehold 
ſince he had been prime miniſter, amounted to 1000 
crowns a-day. His palace was remarkable for 


of Dec. 4* 1642, 
ſplendid 


ſimplicity. When he waited upon his ſovereign, 
his guards went up to the very door of the apart- 
ment; and in all places he took precedency of the 
princes of the blood. He wanted nothing but the 


crown: and even when he was in a dying condi- 
tion, and while he flattered himſelf he ſhould out- 
live the King, he was concerting meaſures to ren- 


der himſelf regent. The widow of Henry IV. was 
gone five months before him“, and he was follow- 
ed five months after by Lewis XIII. + 

It is difficult to ſay which of the three was moſt 
unhappy. The Queen-mother had lived long an 
exile, and died a beggar at Cologne. The ſon, 
maſter of a fine kingdom, neither taſted the plea- 
ſures, if there be any, of grandeur, nor thoſe of 
humanity ; ever ſubje& to the yoke, though de- 
ſirous to ſhake it off; infirm, melancholy, gloomy, 


inſupportable to himſelf, without ſo much as a 


ſervant that loved him, miſtruſting his wife, ha- 


ted by his brother, forſaken by his miſtreſſes with- 


out knowing what love is, betrayed by his fa- 
vourites, abandoned on the throne; ſo that the 


life of the meaneſt citizen, with peace and quiet in 


his family, was far preferable to his, 
The Cardinal was perhaps the moſt miſerable of 


the three, becauſe the moſt deteſted; and, though 


in a very bad ſtate of health, he was obliged to 
bear an immenſe burden, his hands all the time 
imbrued with blood, | 


At this very period of plots and executions the 


kingdom flouriſhed ; and, notwithſtanding ſo many 


public affliftions, the age of the polite arts began 
to dawn. Lewis XIII. did not contribute in the 


leaſt, but the Cardinal contributed greatly to this 


change. Philoſophy, it is true, could not ſhake 


off its ſcholaſtic ruſt : but Corneille began, in 


" July 3 1642, FT May 13. 1643. 


1635, 
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1635, by means of the Cid, the age diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of Lewis XIV. Pouſlin equalled 
Raphael in ſome branches of painting. Sculpture 
was ſoon perfected by Girardon. Of this the mau- 
ſoleum of Cardinal Richelieu is a laſting proof. 
The French began to diſtinguiſh themſelves for the 
graces and ornaments of the mind. This was 


properly the dawn of good taſte, The nation was 


not yet what it afterwards became; nor was trade 
properly encouraged, nor the general police as yet 
eſtabliſhed. The internal order of the kingdom 
was {till to be ſettled. There were no fine towns, 
except Paris, which ſtill wanted a great many ne- 
ceſſaries, as may be feen hereafter in the Age of 
Lewis XIV. Their manner of living was as dif- 


ferent from ours, as their mode of dreſs. Were 


= J 2 
—: 3 


* 


we to ſee the people of thoſe days, we ſhould 
hardly think they were the preceding generation. 
The buſkins, the doublet, the cloak, the large 
Tuff, the muſtaches, and the ſharp-pointed beard, 
made as great a difference between them and us, as 
their paſſion for plotting, their madneſs for duel- 


ling, their carouſing in public houſes, and their 


general ignorance, notwithſtanding their natural 
good ſenſe. The nation was not as rich as it has 


been ſince, in ſpecie and in plate : and indeed the 


miniſtry, who raiſed all they could upon the peo- 
ple, had ſcarce more than the moiety of the re- 
venue of Lewis XIV. They were {till inferior to 
us in induſtry. The coarſe fabrics of cloth at 


Rouen and Elbeuf were the fineſt we had in France. 


There was no tapeſtry, no cryſtal, no manufac- 
tunes of glaſs. Watchmaking was as yet in an 
imperfect ſtate, for it conſiſted only in putting a 


ſtring to the fuſee of a watch; pendulums were 


not invented. The trade to the ſtaples of the Le- 
want was ten times leſs than what it is at preſent ; 


that of America was confined to the furs of Ca- 


nada ; 


— 
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nada; not a ſingle ſhip was ſent to the Eaſt Indies; 
while the Dutch were poſſeſſed of kingdoms in 
that part of the world, and the Engliſh of confi. 
derable ſettlements. ' 

Hence the nation was poſſeſſed of leſs money 
than it has had ſince, and the government bor- 
rowed at a higher intereſt. The leaſt it gave in 
the way of annuities, was ſeven and a half per 
cent. at the death of Cardinal Richelieu. From 
thence we may derive an invincible proof, among 
many others, that the teſtament attributed to that 
miniſter was not written by him. The ignorant 
blunderer, who aſſumed his name, ſays, in the 
9th chapter of the ſecond part, that the enjoyment 
of thoſe annuities produceth the entire reimburſe- 
ment of the capital in ſeven years and a half, He 
has taken the denier ſeptiẽme for the ſeventh part 
and a half of a hundred; and he did not ſee, that 
the reimburſement of a capital, in ſeven years and 
a half, does not produce ſeven and a half per an- 
num, but very near fourteen, This whole chapter 
ſhews the author to be as little acquainted with the 
firſt elements of arithmetic, as with thoſe of poli- 
tics, I have entered into this detail, only to ſhew 
how greatly mankind are impoſed upon by names. 
So long as this myſterious performance paſſed for 
Cardinal Richelieu's, it was extolled to the ſkies as 
a maſterpiece ; and they who at length diſcovered 
the impoſture, have found the maſterpiece to be 
one continued ſeries of blunders and untruths. 
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PART Tws SIXT H. 


Ci . I, 


Of the government and manners of Spain, from 
Philip II. to Philip IV. 


of Philip II. the Spaniſh monarchs eſtabliſhed 

an abſolute authority over their people, while 
they loſt inſenſibly their influence in Europe. 
This decline may be dated ſo early as the firſt 
years of the reign of Philip III. whoſe weakneſs 
was viſible in every part of his government. It 
was difficult indeed to have a watchful eye over 
America, and over ſuch vaſt poſſeſſions in Aſia, 
Africa, Italy, and the Netherlands: but his father 
overcame theſe difficulties; and ſurely no taſk 


I is very perceptible, that, ever ſince the death 


could be too arduous for a monarch poſſeſſed of the 


treaſures of Mexico, Peru, Braſil, and the Eaſt 


"Indies. But fo great was the negle& and corrup- 


tion in the adminiſtration of the revenue under 
this reign, that, during the war which {till con- 
tinued with the United Provinces, the Spaniſh go- 
vernment had not money to pay their troops; 
which was the reaſon of their mutinying, and that 
3000. of them went over to Prince Maurice *. 
Thus a ſimple ſtadtholder with economy, paid 
his forces much better than the ſovereign of fo 
many kingdoms. Philip III. might have covered 
the ſea with ſhips ; and yet the petty provinces of 
Holland and Zealand had greater fleets than he: 
they ſtripped + him of the chief of the Molucca 
iſlands, and eſpecially of Amboina, which pro- 
* 16094, ; 7 1606, 


duceth 
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duceth the moſt coſtly ſpices, and of which they 
have ever ſince continued in poſſeſſion, In a word, 
thoſe ſeven diminutive provinces rendered the 
land-forces of that grand monarchy uſeleſs, and 
were far ſuperior at ſea, | 
Philip III. though at peace. with France, and 
with England, and having no war but with this 
infant republic, is obliged *® to conclude a truce 
with her for twelve years, to leave her in poſſeſſion 
of whatever ſhe had acquired, to promile her a free 
trade to the Eaſt Indies, and, in fine, io reſtore 
the houſe of Naſlau to its eſtates, ſituated within 
the dominions of the Spaniſh monarchy. Hen- 
ry IV. had the glory of concluding this treaty by 
means of his ambaſſadors. It is generally the 
weakeſt ſide that deſires a truce ; but here Prince 
Maurice was againſt it. There was more difficulty 
in making him agree to this treaty than the King 
of Spain, | 
The expulſion of the Moors + was infinitely of 
greater prejudice to this monarchy Philip III. 
could not ſubdue a handful of Dutchmen ; yet un- 
fortunately he was able to drive 6 or 700,000 
Moors out of his dominions. Thoſe remains of 
the ancient conquerors of Spain were moſtly diſ- 
armed, employed in commerce and agriculture, 
leſs formidable in Spain than the Proteſtants in 
France, and far more uſeful, becauſe they were 
induſtrious in a country of indolence. They were 
| obliged to pretend to be Chriſtians, yet continually | 
perſecuted by the inquiſition. This perſecution | 
produced ſome revolts, but of no conſequence, | 
1 and ſuch as were ſoon quelled. Henry IV. wanted | 
to take theſe people under his protection; but his 
correſpondence with them was diſcovered ꝓ by the 
treachery of a clerk in the ſecretary's office, an 
accident which haſtened their diſperſion. The 
* 160g. + 160g, t 1609, 
1 2 court 
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court had already determined to expel them. In 
vain did they propoſe to pay two millions of ducats 
for the liberty of breathing Spaniſh air; the coun- 
cil was inflexible : 25,000 of the proſcribed took 
ſhelter in the mountains; but having no arms, 
they were ſoon obliged to ſubmit. Two whole 
years were ſpent in tranſporting the native inha- 
bitants out of the kingdom, and in depopulating 
the ſtate. Thus did Philip deprive himſelf of the 
Moſt induſttious part of his ſubjects, inſtead of 
imitating the Turks, who know how to keep the 
Greeks in ſubjection, and are far from forcing 
them to look out for diſtant ſettlements, 

The greateſt part of thoſe Spaniſh Moors took 
ſhelter in Africa, their ancient country. Some 
went into France, under the regency of Mary de 
Medicis. Thoſe who would not renounce their 
religion, took ſhipping in France for Tunis : a 
few families, that made profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
ſettled in Provence and Languedoc ; ſome came 
as far as Paris, where their deſcendents are known, 
At length thoſe fugitives incorporated with a na- 
tion that has profited by the miſtake of Spain, 
though ſhe afterwards imitated this example in the 
emigration of the Proteſtants. Thus it is that all 
nations are mingled, and abſorbed one within the 
other, ſometimes by perſecutions, and other times 
of conqueſts. 

That grand emigration, joined with thoſe who 
arrived at Iſabella and the other colonies, which 
avarice tranſplanted to the new world, drained 
Spain inſenſibly of its inhabitants; and by and by 
the kingdom was no other than a great body with- 


dut ſubſtance, Superſtition, that diſtemper of im- 


potent minds, proved a further diſgrace to the 
reign of Philip III.; while his court was only a 
chaos of intrigues, like that of Lewis XIII. Nei- 
ther of thole princes could live without favourites, 

nor 
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nor reign without prime miniſters. The Duke of 
Lerma, who was afterwards cardinal, governed 
the King and kingdom a long time: but the con- 
fuſion in which every thing was involved, drove 
him from his place. He was ſucceeded. by his ſon, 
but without any advantage to Spain, 


Under Philip IV. fon of Philip III. the diſorder ; 


increaſed, His favourite, the Duke d'Olivares, 
made him take the title of Great at his acceſſion to 
the crown. Had he deſerved it, he would not 
have had a prime miniſter. Europe and his ſub- 
jects refuſed to give him this title: but after he 
had loſt Rouſſillon by the inferiority of his arms, 
Portugal by his neglect, Catalonia by his abuſe of 
power, the public voice gave him for his device & 
ditch with theſe words, The more you take from it, 
the greater it is. | 

This fine kingdom was at that time impotent 
abroad, and miſerable at home. They were ſtran- 
gers to all ſorts of police. The inland trade was 
ruined by the duties, which were continued to be 
raiſed,. from one province to another. Each of 
thoſe provinces having been formerly a petty king- 
dom, the ancient cuſtoms ſtill ſubſiſted; and what 
had been heretofore a neceſſary law, was now be- 
come a heavy abuſe, They knew not how to 
mould all thoſe different parts of the kingdom into 
a regular whole. The ſame abuſe had been intro- 


duced into France; but in Spain they carried it to 


ſuch exceſs, that no body was permitted to tranſ- 
port money from one province to another. The 
inhabitants of that happy climate were ſtrangers to 
induſtry, ſo that they ſeldom improved the bleſ- 
ſings of nature, Neither the raw {ilk of Valence, 
nor the fine wool of Andaluſia and Caſtile, were 


worked up by Spaniſh hands :. fine linen was a lu- 


xury very little known : the Flemiſh manufac- 
tures, one of the monuments of the houſe of Bur- 
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gundy, ſupplied Madrid with all the magnificence 
they knew in thoſe days: gold and ſilver ſtuffs 
were prohibited all over the kingdom, as if it had 

- been a petty republic that was afraid of being im- 
poveriſned. Upon the whole, notwithſtanding the 
mines of the new world, Spain was ſo exhaulted, 
that the miniſtry under Philip IV. found them- 
ſelves reduced to the neceſſity of making money 
of copper, on which they ſet almoſt as high a va- 
lue as on ſilver ; and the ſovereign of Mexico and 
Peru was obliged to coin falſe money in order to 
pay the great officers of ſtate, They durſt not, 
if we can believe the ſage Gourville, lay perſonal 
taxes, becauſe the citizens and the country-people 
Having hardly any moveables, could never be for- 
ced to pay. Never was that ſaying of Charles V, 
found ſo true, In France there is plenty of every 
thing, in Spain every thing is wanting. 

The reign of Philip IV. was one continued chain 
of loſſes and misfortunes: and the Duke d'Olivares 
was as unfortunate in his adminiſtration, as Car- 
dinal Richelieu had been lucky during his manage- 
ment, 

The Hollanders renew * hoſtilities at the end of 
the twelve years truce, taking Braſil from Spain, 
(of which Surinam ſtill remains with them): they 
take alſo Maeſtricht, which is ſtill in their poſſeſ- 
ſion. The Spaniſh armies are driven out of the 
Valteline and Piedmont by the French, without 
declaring war ; and when war was declared in 
1635, Philip proved unſucceſsful on all ſides. 
The province of Artois is invaded . Catalonia, 
Jealous of her privileges, which were trampled up- 
on, revolts t, and throws herſelf into the arms of 
France, Portugal ſhakes off the yoke ||. A con- 
ſpiracy, well pianned and well executed, places 
the houſe of Braganza on the throne. The prime 

® 1625, + 1639. + 164% + {| 1641. 
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miniſter Olivares had the mortification of contri- 
buting to this great revolution, by ſending money 
to the Duke of Braganza, to prevent any excuſe 
that prince might make for not repairing to Ma- 
drid. This very money ſer ved to reward the con- 
ſpirators. 

The revolution was no way difficult. Olivares 
had been ſo imprudent as to withdraw a Spaniſh 
garriſon. from Liſbon. There were but few troops 
to guard the kingdom. The people were enraged 
at ſome new tax; and, in ſhort, the prime miniſter, 
thinking to deceive the Duke of Braganza, had gi- 
ven him the command of the army. The Ducheſs 
of Mantua, Vice-Queen of Portugal, was expel- 
led *, and no body undertook to ſupport her. A 
Spaniſh ſecretary of ſtate, and one of his clerks, were 
the only victims offered up to the public vengeance, 
All the towns throughout Portugal followed the 
example of Liſbon nearly the ſame day. John of 
Braganza was every where proclaimed King with- 
out the leaſt riot. A ſon does not ſucceed more 
peaceably to a father, Veſlels were diſpatched 


from Liſbon to all the towns in Aſia and Africa, 
and to the ſeveral iſlands belonging to the crown- 


of Portugal ; and not one of them boggled to drive 
away their Spaniſh governors. The remaining 
part of Braſil, namely, that which had not been 
wreſted from the Spaniards by the Dutch, revert- 
ed to the Portugueſe : and, at length, the Dutch, 
uniting with the new King Don. John of Braganza, 
reſtored the other part to the crown of Portugal. 


The Azores, Maſambique, Goa, Macao, were 


animated with the ſame ſpirit as. Liſbon. One 


would have imagined that the conſpiracy had been 


contrived. in all thoſe places. Upon the whole, it 
plainly appeared, that a. foreign adminiſtration is 
ever odious, and that the Spaniſh miniſtry had 

December 11. 1640. 
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taken but little care to preſerve ſuch extenſive do- 
minions. | 

Here alſo was an inſtance how kings are flatter- 
ed in their misfortunes, and how they are kept in 
the dark with regard to melancholy truths, The 
manner in which Olivares diſcloſed the loſs of Por- 
tugal to Philip IV. is very curious: JI am come,” 
faid he, „to bring your Majeſty good news: you 
have gained the Duke of Braganza's whole for- 
© tune; he has taken it into his head to be pro- 
« claimed King, and his crime hath procured you 
the confiſcation of his eſtate.” The confiſcation. 
did not rake place. Portugal became a very con- 
fiderable kingdom, eſpecially as ſoon as the riches 
of Brafil, and her treaties with England, made 
commerce flouriſh. | : 

The Duke d' Olivares, long time maſter of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and antagoniſt of Cardinal. 
Richelieu, was at length diſgraced for being un- 
ſucceſsful: Theſe miniſters had long reigned like 
kings, one in France, the other in Spain; both. 
had the enmity of the royal family, of the gran- 
dees, and the people; they were very different in 
character, in their virtues as well as vices; the 
Duke being as reſerved, tranquil, and mild, as 
the Cardinal was lively, arrogant, - and cruel. 
What kept Richelieu in the miniſtry, and almoſt 
generally gave him the aſcendant over Olivares, 
was his activity. The Spaniſh miniſter loſt eve- 
ry thing by his indolence: he died the death of 
diſcarded miniſters, who are ſaid to pine away 
with chagrin, ariſing not only from ſolitude after 
the tumultuous ſcenes of life, but from ſeeing 
how much they are hated, without being able to 
take their revenge. Cardinal Richelieu had ſhort- 
ened his days in another manner, by the anxiety 
with which he was devoured even in the zenith of 
power. 


Notwithſtanding 


Notwithſtanding all the loſſes that the Spaniſn 


branch of the houſe of Auſtria ſuſtained, ſtill it 
had more dominions left than Spain is poſſeſſed of 
at preſent. The duchy of Milan, Flanders, Naples, 
and Sicily, belonged to that monarchy; and how 
bad ſoever its government, it gave a great deal of 
trouble to France, till the Pyrenean treaty. 

From the time of Philip II. to Philip IV. the 
Spaniards diſtinguiſhed themſelves. as men of ge- 
nius. Their theatre, howſoever imperfect, was 
preferable to that of other nations, and ſerved as 
a model to. the Engliſh; and when the tragic buſ- 
kin began afterwards to appear in France with 
ſome dignity, it was greatly indebted to the Spa- 
niſh nation. Hiſtory, agreeable romances, inge- 
nious fictions, and morals, were treated in Spain 
with greater ſucceſs than the ſtage; but they have 
been ever ſtrangers to ſound philoſophy. The er- 
rors of the ſchool have been perpetuated by the 
inquiſition and ſuperſtition ; the mathematics have 
been very little minded; and in all their wars they 
have generally employed Italian engineers. 'I bey 
have had ſome painters of the fecond rank, but 
not a ſingle ſchool. Architecture never made any 
great progreſs among them: the Eſcurial was built 
after the deſigns of a Frenchman, The mechanic 
arts were all in a very rude ſtate. The magnifi- 
cence of the grandees conſiſted in a large collection 
of plate, and a great number of domeſtics. They 
had a generous oſtentation which was greatly ta- 


king with foreigners, and obtained no where but 


in Spain ; this was, to divide the money they won 
at play among all the ſtanders by, of what condi- 
tion ſoever. Montreſor relates, that when the 
Duke of Lerma received Gaſton, brother of Lew- 
is XIII. with all his retinue, in the Netherlands, 


he diſplayed a magnificence of a moſt extraordina- 


ry kind, This prime miniſter, with whom * 
aid 
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ſtaid ſeveral days, uſed to put 2000 louis d'ors up- 
on a large gaming- table, after they had finiſhed 
their repaſt; with this money Gaſton's attendants, 
and even this prince himſelf, fat down to play. 

The entertainments of bull-fighting were very 
frequent, as they are to this day; and indeed this 
was a moſt ſplendid, moſt gallant, as well as dan- 
gerous ſpetacle. All this while they were ſtran- 
gers to every conveniency of life. The want of 
things uſeful and agreeable increaſed after the ex- 
pulſion of the Moors. Hence it is that you travel 
through Spain, as through the delerts of Arabia, 
and that you meet with few accommodations even 
in the great towns. Neither was fociety more im- 
proved than the mechanic arts. The women, al- 
molt under African confinement, it ever they com- 
pared this ſlavery to French liberty, were only 
more unhappy. This conſtraint had perfected an 
art to which we are ſtrangers, that of ſpeaking by 
ſigns: in this manner did the lover diſcloſe his 
paſſion under his miſtreſs's window; and ſhe im- 
mediately opened the lattice, to anſwer him in the 
_ "fame language. Every body played upon the gui- 

tar; and yet every Spanith face was overcalt with 
melancholy. Practices of devotion ſerved thoſe in- 
dolent people inſtead of buſineſs. Then it was 
faid, that pride, devotion, love, and indolence, 
formed the character of the Spaniſh nation: but, 
at the ſame time, they had none of thoſe bloody 
revolutions, none of thoſe conſpiracies, and cruel 
puniſhments, which were exhibited at the other 
courts of Europe. Neither the Duke of Lerma, 
nor Duke d'Olivares, ſpilled the blood of their ene- 
mies upon a ſcaffold : their kings were not aſſaſſi- 
nated as in France; nor did they die, as in Eng- 
land, by the hands of a public executioner. 
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CHEAT I, 


Of the Germans under Rodolphus II. Matthias, and 
Ferdinand II. 


Of the misfortunes of Frederick Elector Palatine. 


Of the conqueſts of Guftauus Adolphus. Peace 
of Weſtphalia, &c. 
wet France gathered new life under Hen- 
ry IV. England flouriſhed under Eliſa- 
beth, and Spain under Philip II. held the ſcales of 
Europe, Germany and the North made no great 
figure, | 
If we conſider Germany as the ſeat of the em- 
pire, this was only an empty name; and it may 
be obſerved, that, ſince the abdication of Charles V. 
till the reign of Leopold, it had'no ſort of in- 
fluence in Italy. The coronations at Rome and 
Milan were ſuppreſſed as uſeleſs ceremonies, though 
they had been looked upon heretofore as eſſential ; 
but, ſince the reign of Ferdinand I. brother and 


ſucceſſor of Charles V. the emperors neglected the 


journey to Rome. The pretenſions of thoſe prin- 
ces to Rome, and thoſe of the popes to confer the 
Imperial dignity, were inſenſibly fallen into obli- 
vion; and reduced to a letter of congratulation, 
which the ſupreme pontiff writes to the Emperor 
elected. Germany continued to enjoy the title of 
empire, though weak, and divided. It was a 


republic of princes, over whom preſided the En- 


peror ; and thoſe princes, having conſtant pre- 
tenſions one againſt the other, generally main- 


| tained a civil war in the country, either openly 


ly or underhand, fomented by oppoſite intereſts, 
and by the three religions of the empire, which 
produced more oppoſition than the intereſts 
of princes, It was impoſlible that this country, 
divided into ſo many principalities, without com- 
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merce or wealth, ſhould greatly influence the ſy- 
ſtem of Europe. It had no weight or ſtrength a- 
broad, but was ſtrong at home, becauſe the inha- 


ditants were always induſtrious and warlike. Had 


the Germanic conſtitution been ever ſubverted ; 


had the Turks ſeized part of Germany, and the o- 


ther invited foreign maſters; politicians would have 
ſaid, that the empire, already rent by its diviſions, 
could not poſſibly ſubſiſt: they would have demon- 
ſtrated, that the extraordinary form of its govern- 
ment, the multitude of princes, and the plurality 
of religions, muſt ever be productive of ruin and in- 
evitable ſlavery. The cauſes of the decline of the 
ancient Roman empire were not near ſo viſible. 
Yet the Germanic body hath remained unſhaken, 
though it has within its boſom what one would 
think muſt be its ruin; and it is difficult to attri- 
bute this ſtability of ſo complicated a conſtitution, 


to any other cauſe than to the genius of the people. 
- Germany had loſt Metz, Toul, and Verdun, in 


4552, under the Emperor Charles V.; but beſides 
that this territory belonged to ancient Gaul, it 
might be conſidered rather as an excreſcence, than 
a- natural part of the Germanic body, Neither 
Ferdinand I. nor his ſucceſſors made any attempt 
to recover thoſe towns. The Auſtrian emperors, 
now Kings of Hungary, were continually in fear 
of the Turks, and incapable of diſturbing France, 
weak as it was, from the reign of Francis II. to 
Henry IV. German princes would come and 
plunder this kingdom, but the Germanic body 
would not join to deſtroy it. 

In vain did Ferdinand I. endeavour to unite the 
Kee religions which divided the empire, and the 
princes who ſometimes waged war againſt one an- 


other. The ancient maxim, Divide et impera, did 


not ſuit him. Germany muſt be united, before it 
could be powerful : but far from. being united, it 
i was 
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was diſmembered. It was in his time that the 
Teutonic knights made a preſent of Livonia to the 
Poles, reputed an Imperial province, and of which 
the Ruſlians are now in poſſeſſion, The ſeculari- 
zation of the biſhopricks of Saxony and Branden- 
burg, was not a diſmemberment of the empire, 
. but a great revolution, which rendered thoſe prin- 
ces more powerful, and the Emperor more feeble. 

Maximilian II. was ſtill a weaker prince than 
Ferdinand I. If the empire had had any vigor, 
it would have maintained its ſovereignty over the 
Netherlands, which were indeed an Imperial pro- 
vince. The Emperor and the diet were their natu- 
ral judges. Thoſe people, who were ſtyled rebels 
a long time, ought to have been put under the ban 
of the empire : yet Maximilian II. ſuffered Wil- 
liam the Silent, Prince of Orange, to wage war in 

the Netherlands at the head of German troops, 
without interfering in the quarrel, In vain did 
this emperor get himſelf elected King of Poland in 
1575, after the departure of Henry III. King of 
France, which was conſidered as an abdication. 
Battori, Waywod of Tranſylvania, the Emperor's 
vaſſal, prevailed over his ſovereign; and the pro- 
tection of the Ottoman Porte, to which, this Bat- 
tori had had recourſe, proved more powerful than 
the court of Vienna. 

Rodolphus II. ſucceeded his father Maximilian, 
and ſurpaſſed him in the weaknels of his adminis» 
ſtration. He was Emperor, and King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, at the ſame time; yet he had no 
ſort of influence either in Bohemia, Hungary, or 
Germany; much leſs in Italy. Rodolphus's reign 
ſeems to prove that there is no ſuch thing as a ge- 

neral rule in politics, 

This prince was reckoned far more incapable 
of governing than Henry III. King of France. 
Yet the conduct of the latter coſt him his life, and 

Vor. III. U was 
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was 'very near being the ruin .of the kingdom 
while the behaviour of the former, though a great 
deal more weak, occaſioned no diſturbance in Ger- 
many. This is becauſe in France all the great 
lords wanted to raiſe themſelves on the ruins of the 
throne, whereas the German lords were already 
raed. 

There are ſeaſons when it would be proper for a 
| Prince to be a warrior. Rodolphus, being igno- 
rant of that art, faw all Hungary a prey to the 
Turks. Germany was ſo poorly governed, that 
they were obliged to make a public collection, to 
oppoſe the Ottoman conquerors, A box was put 
bp at the gate of every church. This is the firſt 
war ever carried on by charitable contributions: it 
was looked upon as holy, but did: not prove the 
more ſucceſsful on that account; and had it not 
been for the diſturbances of the ſeraglio, in all 

obability Hungary would have continued for ever 
ſubject to the Turks. 

What happened in France under Henry III. falls 
out preciſely in the ſame manner in Germany un- 
der this Emperor; a Catholic league againſt a Pro- 
teſtant one, without either of the ſovereigns being 
able to oppreſs them. Religion, ſo long the cauſe 
of commotions in Germany, was now only a pre- 
text. The point in diſpute was the ſucceſſion to 
the duchies of Cleves and Juliers. This was till 
a conſequence of the feudal law; and there was 
hardly any other way of deciding the property of 
thoſe fiefs, than by the ſword. The conteſt was 
between the houſes of Saxony, Brandenburg, and 
Neuburg. The Archduke Leopold, the Emperor's 
couſin, Jad taken poſſeſſion of Cleves, till the af- 
fair could be determined. This diſpute was the 
pnly cauſe, as we have already obſerved, of the 
death of Henry IV. who was preparing to march 
to the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtant league. This 

15 Victorious 
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victorious prince, followed by well diſciplined 


troops, by the greateſt generals, and the beſt mini- 


ſters in Europe, was upon the point of making an 
advantageous uſe of the weakneſs of Rodolphus, 
and of Philip III. 

The death of Henry IV. defeated this grand 
deſign, but did not render the Emperor Rodolphus 
more fortunate, He had reſigned Hungary, Au- 
ſtria, and Moravia to his brother Matthias, when 
the King of France was making preparations to 
march into Germany: and upon being delivered 
from ſo formidable an enemy, he was obliged to 
reſign Bohemia to that ſame Matthias; and from 
thenceforward he lived as a private perſon, only 


preſerving the title of Emperor. 


During his reign every thing was done without 
him: he did not ſo much as concern himſelf about 
the extraordinary affair of Gerhard de Truchſes, 
Elector of Cologne, who would fain keep his arch- 
biſhoprick and his wife, but was expelled from his 
electorate by his canons, and of his competitor. 
This ſurpriſing inaction was owing. to a principle 
ſtill more ſurpriſing in an emperor. He cultivated 
a philoſophy which taught him every thing that 
could be known at that time, except to fulfil the 
duties of a fovereign. He was better pleaſed to 


converſe with the celebrated Ticho Brahe, than 


ro aſſemble the ſtates of Hungary and Bohemia, 
The famous aſtronomical tables of Ticho Brahe 
and Kepler, bear this Emperor's name, being.call- 
ed the Rodolphine tables; as thoſe which were 
made in Spain by two Arabs in the twelfth centu- 
ry, went by the name of King Alphonſus, The 
Germans diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this century 
by the firſt dawning of found phyſics. They. ne- 
ver ſucceeded in the polite arts, like the Italians; 
nor indeed did they apply themſelves much that 
way. 'The faculty of invention in the ſcience of 
U 3 nature 
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nature is ever given to the patient and the labo- 
rious. This turn of mind had been obſerved for 
ſome time in Germany, and extended to their 
northern neighbours. Ticho Brahe was a Dane, 
It was very extraordinary, eſpecially at that time, 
to fee a Daniſh gentleman ſpend 100,000 crowns 
of his own fortune, upon building, with the help 
of Frederick II. King of Denmark, not only an ob- 
ſervatory, but a ſmall town inhabited by a num- 
ber of learned men. It was called Urantenburg, 
or the Starry town. Ticho Brahe had indeed the 
common weakneſs of giving credit to judicial aſtro- 
logy ; but this did not render him leſs an aſtrono— 
mer, nor leſs able in tnechanics. His fate was the 
{ame with other great men : he was perſecuted in 
his own country after the death of the King his 
protector: but he found another patron in the 
Emperor Rodolphus, who made him amends for 
all his loſſes, and for the injuſtice of courts. 

Copernicus had diſcovered the true ſyſtem of 
this globe, before Ticho Brahe invented his, which 
is only a curioſity. He ſuppoſes that the courſe of 
the luminary which now enlightens our world, 
divided the little city of Thorn in Poliſh Pruſſia, 
about the middle of the ſixteenth century, 

In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
Kepler, a native of the duchy of Wurtemberg, 
divined the mathematical laws of the courſe of the 
ſtars, and was looked upon as a legiſlator in aſtro- 
nomy. Lord Bacon was propoſing new ſciences 
at that time: but Copernicus and Kepler were in- 
venting them. No great efforts had been made 
by the ancients; nor had Greece been illuſtrated 
by brighter diſcoveries : but the other arts flouriſh» 
ed at the ſame time in Greece; whereas in Germa- 
ny, phyſics alone were cultivated by a ſmall num- 
ber of retired ſages, The multitude were rude and 
ignorant; in ſome 'provinces they ſcarce ever re- 
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flected, but only knew how to hate one another 
for the ſake of religion. 

At length the Catholic and Proteſtant leagues 
plunged Germany into a civil war of thirty. years, 
and reduced her to a more deplorable ſtate,. than 
that of France before the peaceful and happy reign: 
of Henry IV. 

In the year 1619 died the Emperor Matthias: 
ſucceſſor of Rodolphus, and the Imperial dignity 
had like to have gone from the houſe of Auſtria ;. 
but the votes were all united at length in favour of” 
Ferdinand: Archduke of Gratz, Maximilian Duke 
of Bavaria, who had diſputed the empire with that 
prince, dropped his pretenſions: he did more; he 
maintained the Imperial throne at the expence of 
his blood and treaſure, and eſtabliſhed the gran» 
deur of a houſe that afterwards endeavoured to cruſh 
his poſterity. An union between two branches of 
the houſe of Bavaria, might have changed the fate- 
of Germany; theſe were the Ele&or Palatine, and 
the Duke of Bavaria, But there were two grand 
obſtacles againſt ſuch. an union; emulation, and 
difference of. religion, The Ele&or Palatine was. 
a Calviniſt, the Duke of Bavaria a Catholic. This 
Elector Palatine was one of the moſt. unfortunate: 
princes in his time, and the cauſe of the long cala- 
mities of Germany. 

Never were the ideas of liberty more generally 
diffuſed throughout Europe, than at that time.. ' 
Hungary, Bohemia, and even Auſtria, were as jea-- 
lous of their privileges as the Engliſh. This ſpi- 
rit prevailed in Germany, ever ſince the latter end 
of Charles Vs reign. The example of the ſeven 
United. Provinces was ever preſent to the minds of” 


people, who pretended to the ſame privileges, and: 


who thought themſelves. more formidable than 
Holland. When the Emperor Matthias cauſed his: 
couſin Ferdinand of Gratz to be elected King of 
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Hungary and Bohemia in 1618, and when he 
made the other archdukes reſign Auſtria in his fa 


vour; Hungary, Bohemia, and Auſtria, complain- 
ed alike, that no regard was paid to the privileges 
of the ſtates, Religion made a ſhare of the Bohe- 


mian grievances; and then they grew ſtark mad. 

'The Proteſtants would fain rebuild. the temples 
demoliſhed by the Catholics. The council of ſtate 
declared againſt the Proteſtants; upon which they 
ruſhed into the hall where the council were aſſem- 


' bled, and flung three of the principal magiſtrates 


out of the window, This was a ſpecimen of the 
violence of the populace, which generally exceeds 
even the oppreſſion againſt which they complain. 
But what was more extraordinary, the rebels pu- 


bliſhed a manifeſto, pretending they had only acted 


in conformity to the laws, and that they had a 
right to tumble the tyrannical members of the 
council out of the window. Auſtria ſided with 
Bohemia: and in the midſt of theſe troubles Fer- 


dinand of Gratz was choſen Emperor. 


His new dignity did not frighten the Proteſtants 
of Bohemia, who were now grown very formidable. 


They thought they had a right to depoſe a King 


whom they had choſen; which made them offer 


their crown to the Elector Palatine, ſon-in-law of 


James I. King of England. The Elector accepted 
of the throne, without a ſufficient force to main- 


tain it. His relation Maximilian of Bavaria, at the 
bead of the Imperial troops and his own, defeated 


him “ at the battle of Prague, and ſtripped him of 


his crown and his electorate. 


This day began the bloody war of thirty years, 


The battle of Prague decided for a while the an- 
cient quarrel between the Emperor and the princes 
of the empire: it made Ferdinand II. deſpotic. 


He put the EleQtor Palatine under the ban of the 
Nov. 19. 1620. 
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empire v, merely by a decree of his aulic coun- 
cil; and he proſcribed all the-princes and lords of 
the Elector's party, notwithftanding the Imperial 
capitulations, which bind only oy that * not 
ſtrength to break them. 

The Elector Palatine fled into Sileſſ bs, to Den- 
mark, Holland, England, and France. He was 
one of the unlueky princes who have fortune always 


againſt them, and which blaſts their moſt ſanguine 


expectations. He received no ſuccours from bis 


father-in-law the King of England, who was deaf 


to the importunate cries of the nation, to the ſolt- 
citations of his ſon-in-law, and to the intereſt of 
the Proteſtant party, of which he might have been 
the head. He received none from Lewis XIII. 


notwithſtanding. it was evidently the intereſt of 


that manarch to. hinder the princes of Germany 


from being cruſhed, Lewis XIII. was not then 


under the direction of Cardinal Richelieu. Soon 
was the Palatine family, and the Proteſtant union 
of Germany, reduced to no other ſuccour, than 
that of two captains, who bad each a little flying 
camp, like the Italian Condottieri. One was a 
prince of Brunſwick, who had no other eſtate than 
the adminiſtration or ufurpation of the biſhoprick 
of Halberſtadt: he was intitled he friend of God, 
and enemy of the prieſts; which laſt appellarion 
he merited, from ſubſiſting entirely by the plun- 
der of churches. The other lupport of this then 
ruined party, was a baſtard adventurer of the houſe 
of Mansfield, one as deſerving of the title of ene- 
my of prieſts as the Prince of Brunſwick. Theſe 
two auxiliaries might help indeed to ravage part of 
the empire, but not to. reſtore the Elector Palatine, 
or the, equilibrium of the Germanic body. The 
Emperor having thus eſtabliſhed his power in 
Germany, calls a diet F at Ratiſbon, wherein he 
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declares, That the Elector Palatine having incur- 
red the guilt of high treafon, his eſtates, chattels, 
and dignities, are devolved to the Imperial domain; 
but being unwilling to diminiſh the number of elec- 
tors, be wills, commands, and ordains, that Ma- 
.ximilian of Bavaria fhall be inveſted with the Pa- 
latine electarate. Accordingly he gave this in- 
veſtiture from the throne; and the Vice-Chancel- 
lor declared, that his Imperial Majeſty did confer 
the electoral dignity in the fulneſs of his power. 

The Proteſtant confederacy very nigh over- 
powered, made new efforts to prevent their total 
deſtruction-. They choſe the King of Denmark 
for their chief, and England ſupplied them with 
fome money. But neither Engliſn money, nor 
the troops of Denmark, nor Brunſwick, nor Manſ- 
field, could prevail againſt the Emperor ; ;. fo that 
they all only helped to ravage Germany. Ferdi- 
nand II. was every where triumphant by means 
of his two generals, the Duke of Walſtein, and 
Count Tilly, The King of Denmark was always 
beat at the head of his armies; and Ferdinand, 
without ſtirring out of his palace, was victorious 
and triumphant. 

The Emperor put the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
one of the chiefs of the Proteſtant union, under 
the ban of the empire, and gave away this duchy 
to his general Walſtein. In the fame manner he 
0 Charles Duke of Mantua, for taking: 

n of a country without his orders, which 
3 to him by inheritance, The Imperial 
troops ſurpriſed and plundered Mantua, ſpreading 
terror all over Italy. Ferdinand was beginning to 
tighten that old chain which heretofore connected 
Italy with the empire, and had been ſlackened a 
long time. An army of «50,000 men, living at 
diſcretion in Germany, rendered him quite deſpo- 
tic. The people over whom he exerciſed * Xa 
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ſolute power, were very wretched. One may 
judge of this by their money, the numerical value 
of which was four times greater than the ancient 
value, and beſides, it was debaſed. The Duke 
of Walſtein uſed publicly to ſay, that the time was 
come for reducing the electors to the condition of 
dukes and peers of France, and the biſhops to the 
quality of Imperial chaplains. This is the ſame 
Walſtein who afterwards wanted to become inde» 
pendent, and to bring his ſuperiors into ſubjec- 
tion, only to raiſe himſelf over their heads. 1 

The ule which Ferdinand II. made of his ſuc» 
ceſſes, and of his power, proved deſtructive to 
both. He was fo imprudent as to intermeddle 
with the affairs of Sweden and Poland, and to 
take part againſt the young King Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, who was then ſupporting his pretenſions a- 


gainſt his relation Sigiſmund King of Poland, 


Hence, by obliging this prince to march into Ger- 
many, he paved the way for bis own ruin, which 
he further haſtened by driving the Proteſtant prin 
ces to deſpair, 

Ferdinand IL. with juſt reaſon, thought himſelf 
powerful enough to break the treaty of Paſſau 
made by Charles V. and to command of his own 
authority all the princes and lords to reſtore the 
biſhopricks and church-lands which they had ſei- 
zed into their own hands. This edict * is much 
ſtronger than that for revoking the edict of Nantes, 
which made ſuch noiſe under Lewis XIV. 'Thele 
two enterpriſes, of a ſimilar nature, had very dif- 
ferent ſucceſs, Guſtavus Adolphus, invited by the 
Proteitant princes, whom the King of Denmark 


durſt no longer aſſiſt, came to aſſert their cauſe, 


at the ſame time that he avenged his own, 
The Emperor wanted to reſtore the church to 
her poſſeſſions, in. order to ſubject her to himſelf; 
® 1629, | 
and 
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and Cardinal Richelieu declared againſt him. Even 
Rome traverſed his deſigns; for the apprebenſion 
of his power was ſtronger than the intereſts of re- 
ligion. It was not more extraordinary, that the 
miniſter of the Moſt Chriſtian King, and even the 
court of Rome, ſhould maintain the Proteſtants of 
Germany againſt a formidable Emperor, than it 
had been to ſee Francis I, and Henry II. in alliance 
with the Turks againſt Charles V. 

People are fond of attributing the whole merit 


of a great enterpriſe to one man, when he has done 


but part. It is a common prejudice with the 
French, to think that the Cardinal drew the arms 
of Guſtavus Adolphus into Germany, and that he 
alone paved the way for this great revolution. 
But it is evident that he did no more than take ad- 
vantage of conjunctures. Ferdinand II. had in 
reality declared war againſt Guſtavus. He wanted 
to ſtrip him of Livonia, of which this young con- 
queror had poffeſſed himſelf; he ſided with Sigiſ- 
mund, his competitor to the kingdom of Sweden; 
and he refuſed him the title of King. Thus inter- 
eſt, revenge, and ambition, called Guſtavus into 
Germany: and even if the French miniſtry had 
not aſſiſted him with ſome money, when he was 
in Pomerania, ſtill he would have tried his for- 
tune, ſince the war was already begun. 

He was victorious in Pomerania *, when France 
concludeda treaty with him. Three hundred thou- 
fand crowns paid directly, and a yearly ſubſidy of 


1, 200, ooo livres, were neither a mighty ſum, nor 


a vaſt effort in politics, nor a ſufficient aſſiſtance. 

Guſtavus Adolphus did every thing by himſelf. 

He arrived in Germany with leſs than 15,000 

men, but had quickly near 40,000, by recruiting 

in the empire, and making the Germans them- 

ſelves contribute to his conquelts, He compels 
* 163 hb 
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the Elector of Brandenburg to deliver up the fort- 


reſs of Spandau with all its paſſes: and he obliges 
the Elector of Saxony to give bim the command 
of his troops. 

The Imperial army, commanded by Tilly, is 
entirely routed “ at the gates of Leipſick. The 
whole country ſubmits to him, from the banks of 
the Elbe to thoſe of the Rhine. He reſtores the 
Duke of Mecklenburg to his dominions at one end 
of Germany; and in an inſtant he is at the other 
extremity, in the Palatinate, after having made 
himſelf maſter of Mentz. 

The Emperor all this while never ſtirred from 


Vienna: in leſs than one campaign he fell from 


that high pitch of grandeur which had appeared ſo 
formidable; and he was reduced ſo low as to aſk 
money and troops of Pope Urban VIII. who re- 
faſed him both. He would fain perſuade the court 
of Rome to publiſh a cruſade againſt Guſtavus ; 
and the Holy Father promiſes a jubilee inſtead of 
a cruſade, Guſtavus marches triumphant through 
Germany; and takes the EleQor Palatine with him 
to Munich, where the latter had at leaſt the ſatiſ- 
faction of entering the palace of the very prince 
that had diſpoſſeſſed him of his dominions. Frede- 
rick was juſt upon the point of being reſtored to 
his electorate, and even placed on the throne of 
Bohemia, by the hands of the conqueror, when, 
at the ſecond battle near Leipſick, in the plains of 
Lutzen, Guſtavus was ſlain + in the midſt of his 
victory. This misfortune proved fatal to the E- 
lector, who, being infirm at that time, and look- 

ing upon his affairs as deſperate, died of eflagrin. 
Let thoſe who wonder how the ſwarms that iſ- 
ſued formerly from the north, ſhould be able to 
ſubdue the Roman empire; let them, I ſay, but 
take a view of what great feats Guſtavus perform- 
Sept. 17. 1631. ＋ Nov. 6. 1632. io 
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ed in two years, againſt a nation more warlike than 
the Romans at the time when they were conquer- 
ed, and their ſurpriſe will ſoon ceaſe. It is well 
worthy of attention, that neither the death of Gu- 
ftavvs, nor the minority of his daughter Chriſtina, 
Queen . of Sweden, nor the bloody overthrow of 
the Swedes at Nordlingen, prejudiced their arms. 
It was then that the French miniſter played his 
cards ſo well; by ſupporting the Swedes, and the 
Proteſtant princes of Germany, he gave Jaw to 
them; and the King of France obtained Alſace, 
at the expence of the houle of Auſtria. 
Guſtavus Adolphus had left behind him ſome 
great generals of his own training up ; which ge- 
nerally happens to all conquerors. Theſe were 
- aſſiſted by a hero of the houſe of Saxony, Bernard 
of Weimar, a deſcendent of the ancient electoral 
branch diſpoſſeſſed by Charles V. and till breath- 
ing hatred and revenge againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
'This prince's whole eſtate conſiſted in a ſmall ar- | 
my, formed and diſciplined by himſelf in thoſe 
troubleſome times, and who depended for their 
ſubſiſtence on the point of their ſwords. France 
paid this army at that time, as it did the Swedes, ] 
The Emperor, who never ſtirred from his cabinet, l 
had no great general to oppoſe them. He had ] 
made away with the celebrated Duke of Walſtein, t 
the only man capable of reſtoring the honour of { 
his arms, and giving ſtability to his throne; from 


" 
1 
| 
; 
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an apprehenſion leſt this Duke, whom he had in- 0 
| veſted with an unlimited power over his armies, 0 
| ſhould make uſe of that dangerous power againſt 8 
| himſelf. He employed people to aſſaſſinate this 1 
| general *, who wanted to be indepenent. 11 
| Thus it was that Ferdinand I. got rid of Cardi- t. 
b nal Martinuſius, who was too powerful in Hun- P 
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gary; and that Henry III. deſtroyed the c | 
and his brother the Duke of Guile. 

Had Ferdinand II. commanded his own armies 
in perſon, as in ſuch critical conjunctures he ought 
to have done, there would have been no occaſion 
for having recourſe to this impotent revenge, which 
he looked upon as neceſſary, though it did not 
render him more fortunate, 

Never was Germany more humbled than at this 
very time. The Proteſtant princes were all held, 
in ſome meaſure, in ſubjection by the Swediſh 
chancellor Oxenſtiern. This miniſter, animated 
with the ſpirit of his late maſter, would not ſuffer 
the French at firſt to ſhare the fruits of Guſtavus's 
victories : but, after the battle of Nordlingen, he 
was obliged to deſire the French miniſter would 
condeſcend to ſeize on Alſace, under the title of 
Protector. Cardinal Richelieu promiſed this pro- 
vince to Bernard of Weimar, but did all he could 
to ſecure it to France. Hitherto this miniſter had 
tem porized, and acted underhand; but now he 
pulled off the maſk, and declared war againſt the 
two branches of the houſe of Auſtria, both great- 
ly weakened in Spain and in the empire. This.is 
the molt critical time of the war of thirty years, 
France, Sweden, Holland, and Savoy, attacked 
the houſe of Auſtria all at once, and the true ſy- 
ſtem of Henry IV. was purſued, 

Under theſe melancholy circumſtances died Fer- 
dinand IL. * at the age of fifty-nine, after a reign 
of eighteen years, continually diſturbed by inteſtine 
or foreign wars, while he never commanded but 
in his cabinet. He was very unfortunate, becauſe 
in his ſucceſſes he thought himſelf under a neceſſi- 
ty of being ſanguinary, and he was afterwards ex- 
poſed to great viciſſitudes. Germany was more 
unhappy than he; having been ravaged alternate- 
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ly by her own natives,” by the Swedes, and by the 
French; deſolated by famine; and plunged into 
barbariſin, the inevitable conſequence of ſuch a 
long and bloody war. 

Ferdinand II. has been commended as a great 
emperor, yet Germany was never in a more la- 
mentable condition than during his reign ; where- 
as it was happy under that Rodolphus who is ſo 
much deſpiſed. 

He left the empire to his ſon Ferdinand III. al- 
ready elected King of the Romans; but he left 
him an empire rent and divided, and whoſe ſpoils 
were ſhared by France and Sweden. 

Under the reign of Ferdinand III. the Auſtrian 
power {till continued to decline. The Swedes got 
footing in Germany; while France, in conjunc- 
tion with that crown, conſtantly maintained the 
Proteſtant party with men and money: and tho? 
ſhe was herſelf imbarraſſed in a war againſt Spain, 
which in the beginning proved unſucceſsful; though 
her miniſter had frequent conſpiracies or civil wars 
to ſtifle; yet ſhe triumphed over the empire, juſt 
as a perſon wounded will, with aſſiſtance, throw 
down another man, who is wounded more dan- 
gerouſly than himſelf. Bernard Duke of Weimar, 
the deſcendent of that unfortunate Duke of Saxo- 
ny who had been diſpoſſeſſed by Charles V. re- 
venged the diſtreſſes of his family upon the houſe 
of Auſtria, He was one of Guſtavus's generals, 
who maintained the glory of Sweden after his 
death; and he proved the moſt troubleſome of 
them all to the Emperor. It is true he had ſet out 
with the loſs of the great battle of Nordlingen ; but 
having afterwards, with the aſſiſtance of French 
money, raiſed an army entirely dependent on him- 
ſelf, he gained four victories over the Imperialiſts 
in leſs than four months. He reckoned he ſhould 
he able to erect a ſovereignty for himſelf along the 
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Rhine; and France had guarantied the poſſeſſion 
of Alſice to him by treaty, 

This new conqueror died “ at the age of thirty- 
five, and left his army to his brothers, as a perſon 
bequeaths his eſtate, But France, having more 
money than the Duke of Weimar's brothers, pur- 
chaſed this army, and continued the conqueſts up- 
on her own account. Marſhal Guebriant, Viſ- 
count Turenne, and the Duke d'Anguien, after- 
wards the great Conde, finiſhed what the Duke of 
Weimar had begun, The Swediſh generals, Ban- 
nicer and Torſtenſon, preſſed hard upon Auſtria on 
one ſide, while Turenne and Conde attacked her 
on the other. 

Ferdinand III. tired of ſo many unproſperous 
ſtrokes of fortune, was obliged at length to con- 
clude the peace of Weſtphalia. In virtue of this 
famous treaty, the Swedes and the French were 


become the legiſlators of Germany in politics and 


religion, The diſpute between the Emperor and 
the princes of the empire, which had laſted 700 
years, was at length decided, Germany became a 
great ariſtocracy, compoled of a king, electors, 
princes, and Imperial towns. Notwithſtanding 
this country had been fo exhauſted, it was obliged 
to pay five millions of rix-dollars to the Swedes, 
the plunderers and paciftiers of Germany, The 
kings of Sweden became princes of the empire, 
having acquired the fineſt part of Pomerania, Stet- 
tin, Wiſmar, Rugen, Verden, Bremen, and o- 
ther conſiderable territories. The King of France 
was made Landgrave of Alſace, without being 
prince of the empire. 

The Palatine family was at length reſtored to 
all its rights, except the Upper Palatinate, which 
remained to the branch of Bavaria, The preten- 
ſions even of private gentlemen were diſcuſſed be- 
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fore the plenipotentiaries, as in a ſupreme court 
of juſtice. Above 140 reſtitutions were decreed, 
and complied with. The three religions, the Ro- 
man, the Lutheran, and the Calviniſt, were e- 
qually eſtabliſhed. The Imperial chamber was com- 
poſed of four and twenty Proteſtant members, and 
ſix and twenty Catholics; and the Emperor was 
obliged to admit of ſix Proteſtants even in his aulic 
council at Vienna, 

Had it not been for this peace, Germany would 
have become, what it had been heretofore under 
the deſcendents of Charlemagne, almoſt a ſavage 
deſeit. The towns were ruined from Sileſia as far 
as the Rhine, the lands lay fallow, and the villa» 
ges uninhabited, The city of Magdeburg, which 
had been reduced to aſhes by the Imperial general 
Tilly, was not yet rebuilt. The trade of Augl- 
burg and Nurenberg was loſt. Scarce any other 
manufacture remained but that of iron and ſteel. 
Money was extremely ſcarce; the people were 
ſtrangers to all the conveniencies of life; and in 
their manners had contracted a ſtiff ſeverity, in 
conſequence of fo long and ruinous a war, It re- 
quired a whole century to poliſh and improve this 
country. The French refugees firſt began to re- 
form the taſte of the Germans; who, of all other 
nations, have benefited the moſt by the revoca- 
tion of the edit of Nantes, Every thing elſe came 
of itlelf; but was the work of time. The arts fol- 
low one another; and Germany is at length be- 
come as flouriſhing a country, as Italy had been 
in the ſixteenth century, when ſuch a number of 


princes vied with each other for politeneſs and mag- 
nificence. 
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S Spain was weakened after Philip. IT. as 
France fell into decay and diſorder after 
Henry IV. till the ſucceſsful adminiſtration of Car- 
dinal Richelieu; ſo England was upon the decline 
a long time after the reign of Eliſabeth. Her ſuc- 
ceſſor, James I. ought naturally to have had more 
weight than this princeſs in Europe, ſince he uni- 
ted the crown of Scotland to that of England; yen 
his reign was far lefs glorious. 

It is to be obſerved, that the laws of ſucceſſion 
to the throne have not that ſanction and force in 
England as in France and Spain. One of James's 
rights was ſaid to be Q. Eliſabeth's will, by which 
he was called to the crown *; and indeed he had 
been afraid of not being mentioned in the teſta- 
mentary diſpoſition of a queen ſo highly reſpected, 
and whole laſt will might greatly influence the na- 
tion. | | 
Notwithſtanding his obligation to Eliſabeth, he 
did not wear mourning for the murderer of his 
mother, As ſoon as he was proclaimed King, he 
thought it muſt be by right divine, and therefore 
took the title of Sacred Majeſty. This was the 
firſt ground of that nation's diſcontent, and of the 
ſtrange calamities which befel his ſon and his po- 
ſterity. | 

In the beginning of his reign was formed one 
of the moſt horrid plots that ever entered into hu- 
man imagination : all other conſpiracies, produ- 
ced by revenge, by politics, by the barbarity of 
civil wars, and even by fanaticiſm itſelf, are no- 
thing to compare to the gunpowder-treaſon. The 
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Roman Catholics of England had expected more 
indulgence from the King than he was pleaſed to 
ſhew them: ſome, more poſſeſſed than others with 
that party · rage, and that dark gloom which prompts 
men to the moſt flagitious crimes, determined to 
make their religion predominant in England, by 
cutting off, at one blow, the King, the royal fa- 
mily, and all the peers of the realm. Piercy, of 
the Northumberland family, with one Cateſby and 
ſeveral others, formed “ a ſcheme of lodging ſix 
and thirty barrels of gunpowder, under the hall 
Where the King was to harangue both houſes of 
parliament. Never was there a crime more eaſy 
to execute, or that bid fairer for ſucceſs, No bo- 
dy could ſuſpect ſo ſtrange, ſo horrid an enter- 
priſe; nor did there ſeem to be any obſtacle a- 
gainſt its being carried into execution. The thir- 


ty - ſix barrels of gunpowder had been purchaſed in 


Holland at different times, and were already lod- 
ged under the houſe cf Lords, in a coal-vault, hi- 
red ſeveral months before by Piercy. They only 
waited for the day the parliament was to meet; and 
they had nothing to fear but the remorſe of the 
conſpirators : but the Jeſuits Garnet and Oldcorn, 
to whom they had made their confeſſion, removed 
all fort of ſcruples. Piercy, who had the heart to 
murder all the nobility and the King, rook pity on 
a friend of his, my Lord Monteagle; and this act 
of human compaſſion defeated the whole contri- 
vance, He employed a ſtrange band to write the 
following words to this peer: © I would adviſe 
% you, as you tender your life, to ſhift off your 
« attendance at this parliament. For God and 
& man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs 
« of this time. And think not lightly of this 
„ advertiſement, but retire yourſelf into your 
* country, where you may expect the event in. 
« lafety, For though there be no appearance of 
February 160g. 
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«< any ſtir, yet, I ſay, they will receive a terrible 
« blow this parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſee 
« who hurts them. This counſel is not to be 
« contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and 
« can do you no harm; for the danger is paſt, as 
* ſoon as you burn this letter.” 

Piercy was ſecure within himſelf; he did not 
think it poſſible for any body to gueſs, that the 
whole houſe of Lords ſhould be blown up by gun» 
powder: yet, when this letter came to be read in. 
council, and none of the members could conjec- 
ture the nature of the plot, the King, reflecting on 
the ſhort duration of the danger, hit exactly upon 
the deſign of the conſpirators. He orders the 
vault below the houſe of Lords to be inſpeded, 
the very night before the parliament was to meet: 
they find a man at the door, with matches in his 
pocket, and a horſe waiting for him ; and they. 
likewiſe find the ſix and thirty barrels of gunpow- 
der. 

Upon the firſt news of the diſcovery, Piercy and: 
the reſt of the ringleaders had time to muſter up 
100 horſe of the Roman-Catholic perſuaſion, who. 
fold their lives very dear. Only eight of the con- 
ſpirators were taken and executed. The two je- 
ſuits underwent the ſame puniſhment. The King 
ſolemnly declared, that they had been fairly tried. 
and condemned : but their order maintained they 
were innocent, and made martyrs of them. Such 
was the ſpirit of the times in all countries, where 
the minds of the people were warped by religious. 
diſputes. | 

Yet the gunpowder-treaſon was the only occa- 
ſion on which any ſignal ſeverity was ſhewn in 
England during the reign of James I. This prince, 
far from being of a. perſecuting ſpirir, openly de- 
clared for toleration; he was particularly angry 
with the Preſbyterians, for teaching in thoſe days 
that every Papiſt mult unavoidably be damned. 


He 
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He reigned two and twenty years, during which 
time the nation enjoyed peace and plenty, and 
their commerce was in a flouriſhing condition. 
Yet this prince was deſpiſed both abroad and at 
home; abroad, becauſe, being at the head of the 
Proteſtant party in Europe, he did not fupport it 
againſt the Roman-Catholic powers, in the grand 
criſis of the war of Bohemia, but abandoned his 
ſon-in-law the Elector Palatine ; negotiating when 
he ought to have fought; a dupe both to the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid; ever ſending pomp- 
ous embaſſies, and never having any allies. 

The contempt in which he was held by foreign 
nations, contributed greatly to deprive him of the 
eſteem of his ſubjects. His authority in England 
was greatly diminiſhed through his own fault, by 
endeavouring to extend it beyond its proper 
bounds, and by continually ringing in the parlia- 
ment's ears, that God had made him abfolute ma-— 
ſter over them, and that all their privileges were 
only conceſſions from the indulgence of their 
Kings. By ſuch ſpeeches he ſet the parliament up- 
on Examining into the regal power, and the rights 
of the people. They began then to think of ſet- 
tling the boundaries of both, without well know- 
ing where to begin. The monarch's eloquence 
only rendered him obnoxious to the ſeverity of 
criticiſm ; nor did they pay all that juſtice to his 
erudition, which he thought it deſerved. Hen- 
ry IV. uſed to call him by no other name than 
Maſter James, nor did his ſubjects give bim more 
flattering titles. In one of his ſpeeches to his par- 
Hament, he makes uſe of theſe words, I have piped 
unto you, and you have not danced; I have mourn- 
ed, and you have not lamented, Thus bringing his 
prerogative into queſtion by idle ſpeeches, which 
were but ill received, he hardly ever obtained the 
lublicies he demanded, His profuſion, and his 
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wants, obliged him; like a great many other prin- 
ces, to make a ſale of dignities and titles; for 
which the vanity of mankind pays very dear. He 
created 200 baronets, each of whom paid 2000 
pounds Sterling for this trifling honour. Their 
whole privilege conſiſted in having the precedency 
of knights; but neither of them could fit in the 
houſe of Lords; and the reſt of the nation made but 
a very flight account of this new diſtinction. 

What alienated the minds of the Engliſh from 
him more than any thing elſe, was his giving him- 
ſelf up to favourites, Lewis XIII. Philip III. and 
James, had the ſame foible at the ſame time: and 
while Lewis XIII. was abſolutely governed by 
Cadenet, created Duke of Luines; Philip IH. by 
Sandoval, made Duke of Lerma; James was un- 
der the ſame ſubjection to a Scotchman of the name 
of Carre, whom he made Earl of Somerſet. He 
forſook this favourite afterwards for George Vil- 
liers, juſt as a woman changes one lover for ano- 
ther. 

This George Villiers was the famous Duke of 
Buckingham, known throughout Europe, for the 
comelineſs of his perſon, his taſte of gallantry, 
and his ambition, He was the firſt gentleman 
that had been ever made Duke in England, with- 
out being related to the royal family. It was very 
droll to ſee a royal theologian, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf for his controverſial writings, de- 
livering himſelf up entirely to a favourite knight- 
errant, Buckingham perſuaded the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards the unfortunate Charles I. to 
go over to Spain in diſguiſe, in order to make 
love in perſon to the Infanta, between whom and 
this young prince a match was actually negotia- 
ting; and he offered his ſervice as ſquire upon this 
Don-Quixote expedition. James, who vas called 
the Sglomon of England, conſented to this odd ad- 

venture, 
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venture, in which he expoſed his ſon's perſon. 
The more he was obliged to carry himſelf fair at 
that time with the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of 
Auſtria, the leſs able was he to ſerve the Proteſt- 
ant cauſe, or that of his ſon-in-law the Elector Pa- 
latine. 

To complete the adventure, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham fell in love with the Duchefs d'Olivares; 
and after affronting the Duke her huſband, then 
prime miniſter, he broke off the match with the 
Infanta, and carried the Prince of Wales back into 
England in as great hurry as he came. Fhe Duke 


negotiated ſoon after a match between Charles and 


Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. and ſiſter of 
Lewis XIII.: and though he fell into greater in- 
diſcretions in France than in Spain, he ſucceeded 
in his negotiation. But James never recovered his 
credit among his ſubjets. Thoſe prerogatives of 
royal majeſty, upon which he was ever expatia- 
ting in his ſpeeches, though he did not maintain 


them by his actions, gave riſe to a faction, who 


ſubverted the throne, and diſpoſed of it more than 
once, after ſtaining it with blood, This was the 
faction of the Puritans, which ſtill ſubſiſts under 
the name of Whigs; whereas the oppoſite party, 
that of the church of England, and friends of the 
royal authority, hath taken the denomination of 
Tories, Thele animoſities ſoon began to infeCt the 
nation with a ruſtic ſeverity, and ſavage gloom, 


whereby the arts and ſciences were nipped in the 


bud. 

Some geniuſes in the reign of Eliſabeth cultiva- 
ted the field of literature, which hitherto had been 
neglected in England. Shakeſpear and Ben John- 
fon had modelied the theatre. Spencer had revi- 
ved epic poetry : and Bacon, who deſerves a high- 
er eſteem for his literary labours than for thoſe he 
underwent as chancellor, opened altogether a _ 
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road in philoſophy. The minds of the- people 
began to be poliſhed and improved; when eccle- 
ſiaſtic diſputes, with the animoſities between King 
and parliament, threw the nation back into bar- 
bariſm, | 
The limits of the regal prerogative, of the pri- 
vileges of parliament, and of the liberties of the 
people, were difficult to aſcertain, as well in Eng- 
land as in Scotland. Nor were the rights of the 
Engliſh and Scotch epiſcopacy leſs difficult to de- 
termine. Henry VIII. had broke down all fort of 
fences; Eliſabeth found ſome newly erected, 
which ſhe pulled down, and put up again with 
great dexterity and art. James I. diſputed : he 
did not demoliſh thoſe fences; but he pretended 


that they ought all to be demoliſhed ; and the na- 


tion forewarned by this declaration, was prepa- 
ring to defend them. Charles I. ſoon after his ae- 
ceſſion to the crown *, wanted to put in practice, 
what his father had too often propoſed, but never 
executed. 

England, as well as Germany, Poland, 20. 
den, and Denmark, was in poſſeſſion of granting 
ſubſidies to her ſovereigns, as a free and volunta- 
ry gift. Charles I. wanted to ſuccour his brother- 
in- law the Elector Palatine, and the Proteſtants 
againſt the Emperor. His father had entered upon 
this deſign the laſt year of his life, when it was 
too late, Money was wanting to ſend troops to 
the Lower Palatinate; it was likewiſe wanting for 
other expences: for it is this metal alone that con- 
ſtitutes power, ſince man has made it the univer- 
fal repreſentative. The King demanded money as 
a debt; the parliament would grant none but as a 
free gift : and before they would grant any at all, 
they inſiſted on a redreſs of their grievances. If 
they were to wait for a redreſs of grievances in e- 

* 1625, and following. 
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very kingdom, before troops could be raiſed, they 
never would go to war. Charles I. was determi- 
ned to this armament by his ſiſter the Electreſs Pa- 
latine; the ſame who forced her huſband to ac- 
cept of the crown of Bohemia, who ſolicited the 
King her father full five years to aſſiſt the Elector, 
and who at length, by means of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's inſtigations, obtained the ſuccours ſo long 
retarded. The parliament granted only a very 
ſmall ſubſidy. There had been ſome inſtances of 
Engliſh kings, who not caring to ſummon their 
parliaments, and yet being in want of money, had 
extorted ſums from private people by the way of 
loan. This uſed to be a forced loan; he who lent, 
generally loſt his money; and he who would not 
lend, was ſent to jail. Theſe tyrannical ſchemes 
had been practiſed occaſionally, when a king was 
ſettled, and had an army by which he could do- 
mineer with impunity. Charles I. made uſe of 
this method, though ſoftened : he borrowed ſome 
money, wherewith he equipped a fleet, and imbark- 
ed a few troops, who returned without doing any 
thing. 

Neceſlity obliged the calling * of a new parlia- 
ment. The houſe of Commons, inſtead of going 
upon the ſupplies, were for impeaching his fa- 
vourite the Duke of Buckingham, whoſe power 
and pride were extremely diſagreeable to the na- 
tion, Charles, far from ſubmitting to the affront 
done him in the perſon of his miniſter, impriſoned 
two members of the houſe of Commons, who 
were the moſt ſanguine for the proſecution. This 
arbitrary act, in defiance of the laws, was not 
ſupported ; and the timidity with which he relea- 
ſed the two priſoners, animated great numbers a- 
gainſt him, already irritated by the detaining of 
thoſe two members. He impriſoned a peer of the 
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realm upon the ſame account, and ſet him at l. 


berty in the ſame manner. This was not the way 
to obtain ſupplies ; and indeed he got none. The 
forced loans were continued. Soldiers were bil- 
letted on thoſe citizens who would not lend; which 
entirely eſtranged the affections of the people from 
his Majeſty. The Duke of Buckingham increaſed 
the general diſcontent by his fruitleſs expedition 
to Rochelle. The King convened a new parlia- 
ment *; but it was only convening ſo many ex- 
aſperated citizens: they thought of nothing but of 
ſettling the rights and privileges of the people and 
parliament : they voted, that the famous Habeas 
corpus act, the guardian of Engliſh liberty, ſhould 
never be broke through; that no monies ſhould 
be raiſed but by act of parliament; and that it was 
a violation of the liberty and property of the peo- 
ple, to billet any ſoldiers upon thefa. The King 
determining to ſupport his authority, and yet de- 
manding money, weakened the one, and did not 
obtain the other. The Commons were ſtill for 
impeaching the Duke of Buckingham ; when an 
Iriſh fanatic, whom this general animoſity had 
rendered quite furious, aſſaſſinated + the prime mi- 
niſter in his own houſe, ſurrounded by courtiers. 
This bold ſtroke ſheweth to what a pitch of mad- 
neſs the nation had been already worked -up. 
There was a ſmall duty upon the importation and 
exportation of merchandiſes, which was called 
tunnage and poundage. The late King had al- 
ways enjoyed it by act of parliament, and Charles 
did not think he had need of a ſecond att. Three 
merchants of London having refuſed to pay this 
ſmall tax, the cuſtomhouſe-officers ſeized their 
goods, One of thoſe merchants was a member 
of the lower houſe. The Commons being obliged 
to defend their own privileges, together with the 
* 1627. + 1628. 
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liberties of the people, proceeded againſt the offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms. The King, highly incenſed, 
diſſolved. the parliament, and ſent four members 
of the houſe of Commons to priſon. Such are the 
weak beginnings which ſubverted the conſtitution, 
and ſtained the throne with blood. 

To this ſource of public misfortunes was added 
the torrent of eccleſiaſtic diſſenſions in Scotland, 
Charles wanted to execute his father's ſchemes in 
regard to religion, as well as government. E- 
piſcopacy was not ſuppreſſed in Scotland at the be- 
ginning of the reformation, before Mary Stuart's 
time; but thoſe Proteſtant biſhops were ſubject to 
the Preſbyterians. The Scots were governed by 
a republic of prieſts, all on a perfect equality. 
'This was the only country in the world where bi- 
ſhops derived no power from wealth and honours. 
They preſerved their ſeats in parliament, their 
Tights of peerage, and their eccleſiaſtical revenues ; 
but they were paſtors without a flock, and peers 
without weight or influence, The Scotch parlia- 
ment, being all Preſbyterians, ſuffered Epiſcopacy 
to continue, only to render it contemptible. The 
ancient abbeys were all in the hands of the laity, 


who. took their ſeats in parliament in virtue of 


this title. By degrees the number of thoſe titular 


abbots diminiſhed. James I. reſtored Epiſcopacy, 


with all its privileges. The King of England was 
not allowed to do this, as head of the church in 
Scotland ; but being-a native of the country, and 
diſtributing Engliſh money, with penſions and 
offices, among ſeveral members, he was more ma- 
ſter at Edinburgh than at London. The reſtora- 
tion of Epiſcopacy did not hinder the Preſbyterian 
aſſembly. Thoſe two bodies always claſhed, but 
the ſynodic commonwealth generally prevailed 
pver the epiſcopal monarchy. James, who look- 
69 upon the biſhops as ſtaunch friends, and the 
; | Calviniſtical 
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Calviniſtical elders as enemies of the throne, thought 
be ſhould be able at length to reconcile the people 
of Scotland to Efviſcopacy, by introducing a new 
liturgy among them, the ſame as that of the church 
of England. He died without finiſhing his deſign, 
which his ſon Charles would fain carry into exe- 
cution. 

This liturgy conſiſted in ſome forms of prayer, 
a few ceremonies, and a ſurplice which the mini- 
ſters were to wear in church. * No ſooner had 
the Biſhop of Edinburgh made a publication of the 
canons whereby thoſe different uſages were eſta- 
bliſhed, than the people all roſe up in great fury, 
and felted him with ſtones. The ſedition ſpread: 
from city to city. The Preſbyterians entered into 
a covenant, as if the. point in queſtion had been 
nothing leſs than the ſubverſion of all laws human 
and divine. On the one hand, that paſſion which 
prompts the great to ſupport their enterpriſes, 
and, on the other, the fury of a fanatic mob, 
produced a civil war in Scotland. 

Little was it then ſuſpected, that Cardinal Riche- 
lieu could be the man who foſtered this civil war, 
and who paved the way for the fatal cataſtrophe 
of Charles J. This deſpotie miniſter wanted to 


| hinder Mary de Medicis from being ſheltered in 


England by her daughter, and to engage Charles 
in the intereſts of France : but the Engliſh mo- 
narch, more haughty than politic,. gave ſuch a re- 
fuſal as irritated the Cardinal, We find in a let- 
ter from this miniſter to the Count d'Eſtrades,” at 
that time envoy in England, theſe remarkable 
words, which we have already mentioned : The 
King and Queen of England will repent, before a 
year be at an end, their having neglected my ef- 
fers: they will ſoon be convinced, that they cught 
not to deſpiſe me, | 
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It happened, that one of the Cardinal's ſecreta- 
Ties was an Iriſh prieſt, whom he ſent to London 
and Edinburgh with money, tö raiſe diſturbance 
amongſt the Puritans, His letter to the Count 
d'Eſtrades is a proof of this affair, Were we to 
open the archives of all countries, we ſhould ſee 
religion ever ſacrificed to intereſt and revenge. 

The Scots took up arms. Charles had re- 
courſe to the church of England, and even to the 
Engliſh Roman Catholics, who were all equally a- 
nimated againſt the Puritans, They ſupplied him 
with money, becauſe it was a religious war; an 
for a few months he had an army of 20,000 men. 
This army was hardly of any other ule to him 
than to negotiate; and when the greateſt part diſ- 
banded for want of pay, -the negotiations became 
more difficult, * He was therefore under a neceſ- 
ſity of determining once more upon war. Hiſtory 
furniſhes us with very few examples of magnani- 
mity comparable to that of the King's privy coun- 
eil; they all ſacrificed great part of their fortunes 
to his Majeſty. The celebrated Laud, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and eſpecially the Marquis of Ha- 
milton, diſt inguiſhed themſelves by their generolity 
on this occaſion : the famous Earl of Strafford a- 
lone gave 20,000 J.: but all theſe contributions 
being inſufficient, the King was once more obli— 
ged to call a parliament, | | 

The houſe of Commons did not look upon the 
Scots as their enemies, but as brethren who 
taught them to defend their privileges. The King 

could get nothing from them but bitter complaints 
againſt the ſeveral methods he had practiſed to raiſe 
the ſupplies. All the rights which the King had 
arrogated to himſelf, were declared ufurpations ; 
as the duty of tunnage and poundage, the ſhip- 
money, the fale of excluſive privileges to mer- 
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chants, the billetting of ſoldiers upon the inha- 


bitants, in fine, every reſtraint upon public li- 


berty. But their chief complaint was againſt a 
court of Juſtice called the Star Chamber, which  - 


had exerciſed its juriſdiction with too great ſeverity ß 
on many of the inhabitants. The King diſſolved _»- 


this new parliament, and thus increaſed the grie- 
vances of the nation. 

One would imagine, that Charles had ſtudied to 
exaſperate the minds of his ſubjects: for inſtead of 
indulging the city of London under ſuch delicate 
circumſtances, he ordered the Londoners to be ci- 
ted before the Star Chamber for the uſurpation of 
ſome lands in Ireland, and had them grievouſly 
fined. He continued to levy every tax that the 
parliament had railed againſt, Were a deſpotic 
prince to act in this manner, he would make his. 
ſubjects revolt; how much more ſo a king of a li- 
mited monarchy ? Being but ill ſupported by the 
Engliſh, and undermined by the intrigues of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, he could not hinder the Scotch 
army of Puritans from penetrating as far as New- 


caſtle. Having thus paved the way for his own . 


misfortunes, at length he convened * the parlia- 


ment which completed his ruin. 


This aſſembly began, like all the reſt, with pe- 
titioning for a redreſs of grievances, for the ſup- 
preſſion of the Star Chamber, and of arbitrary 
taxes, particularly that of ſhip-money ; in fine, 
for triennial parliaments. Charles, no longer able 
to reſiſt, granted every thing. He imagined he 
ſhould recover his authority by complying ; but 
he was miſtaken, He reckoned, that his parlia- 
ment would help him to be revenged of the Scots, 
who had made an irruption into England; and 
this very parliament made thoſe Scots a preſent 
of 300,000 |. to reward them for TY a civil 
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Charged him with miſdemeanors inevitable in. 
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war. He flattered himſelf he ſhould be able to 


humble the Puritan party in England; and very 
near the whole houſe of Commons were Puritans. 
He was extremely fond of the Earl of Strafford, 


"who. had fo generouſly devoted himſelf to his ſer- 


vice; and for this very reaſon. the houſe of Com- 
mons impeached the Earl of high treaſon. They 


thoſe troubleſome times, but done to. ſerve the 
King, and cancelled by that magnanimity with, 
which he had aſſiſted him. The peers found him. 
guilty; yet the King's conſent was requiſite for 
His execution. 'The ferocious multitude called out: 
aloud for his blood. Strafford's virtue went ſo far 
as to petition the King to conſent to his death; 
and Charles was ſo weak as to ſign this fatal ſen- 
rence *, which taught the Engliſh. to ſpill. —_ 
blood far more precious. 


EF N. IV. 
O the misfortunes and death F Charles I. 
Cotland, England, and Ireland, were at that 
time rent with violent io; as well as. 


France: but in France it was only a cabal of prin- 
Les and lords, againſt a prime miniſter who aimed 


- ar reducing their power; whereas the party-divi- 


ſions in England included a general convulſion in 
the minds of the people, an ardent deſire of chan» 
ging the conſtitution. of the kingdom, an ill-judged 
deſign of the royaliſts to eſtabliſh deſpotic power, 
an extravagant paſſion in the people for liberty, 
thirſt of power in the houſe of Commons, a vague 
defire in the biſkops to cruſh the Puritans, a ſcheme 
formed by the latter to humble the biſhops, and, 
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in fine, a regular but concealed plan in thoſe who. 


were called Inde pendents, to make a proper uſe of 


the miſtakes of all the reſt, in order to become the 


predominant party. 

During theſe troubles . the Rochas Catholics 
of Ireland believed they had at laſt found the time 
to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. Religion and li- 
berty, ſources of the moſt important actions, hur-- 


ried them into an attempt unparallelled in hiſtory, 


except by the maſſacre of St Bartholomew. They, 
conſpired: to aſſaſſinate, in one day, all the Pro- 


teſtants of Ireland; and accordingly they cut the 


throats. of above 40,000. The King was then in 


Scotland, where tranquillity was ſcarce reſtored ;. 


while the houſe of Commons. took upon them the. 
government of England. The Iriſh Roman- Ca- 
tholics, in order to juſtify this maſſacre, pretend», 
ed to have a commiſſion from the King himſelf to 
take up arms; ſo that while Charles was aſking. 
fuccours of Scotland and England againſt the Irilh. 
rebels, he ſaw himſelf accuſed of the very crime: 
which he wanted to puniſh. The Scots, with. 


good reaſon, refer him to the Engliſh parliament, 


becauſe Ireland in fact belongs to England, and 
not to Scotland. He therefore returns to London.. 


The houſe of Commons. believing, or pretending-- 


to believe, he had a ſhare in the Iriſh rebellion, 
ſend very little money, and but few troops, into 
that iſland, leſt they ſhould leave. the kingdom: 
expoſed; but they make a terrible remonſtrance to: 


the King. S 
The purport thereof was, © That hencefor-- 


& wards he mult have no other council but ſuch. 


* as the parliament ſhall appoint ; and in caſe of? 
« refuſal, they threaten to take other- meaſures,”” 
Three members of the houſe of Commons went 


and preſented this addreſs to him on their knees, 
* 0. 1641. 
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which in the main was declaring war againſt him. 
Oliver Cromwell was at that time a member of the 
houſe of Commons, where he ſaid, That if this 
motion for an addreſs did not paſs in the houſe, he 
would ſell what little eſtate he had, and retire out 
of England. 

This ſpeech is a proof, that he was then a cham- 
pion for liberty, which his ambition afterwards 
made him trample under foot. | 
Charles durſt not diſſolve the parliament ; they 
would not have obeyed him. He had till of his 
ſide a great many officers of the army, heretofore 
raiſed againſt Scotland, who conſtantly attended 
his perſon. He was alſo ſupported * by the bi- 
ſhops, and by the Catholic Lords ſcattered about 
London, who had formerly aimed at extermina- 
ting the royal family by the gun powder-conſpiracy, 
but were now entirely in the King's intereſt ; 
every body elſe was againſt the King. The Lon- 
don mob, ſpirited up by the Puritans of the houſe 
of Commons, raiſe an inſurrection in the city; 
and going to the door of the parliament-houſe, 
they cry out, No biſheps, No biſhops. Twelve of 
the prelates withdraw themſelves through fear, 
and proteſt againſt the whole proceedings of par- 
Jiament during their abſence. The houſe of Lords 
committed them to the Tower; and ſoon after, 
the reſt of the biſhops retired from parliament. 
- In this decline of royal power, Lord Digby, one 
of the King's favourites, gave him the fatal coun- 
fel of ſupporting his credit by an exertion of au- 
thority. The King forgot that this was the very 
time he ought not to have run any hazard of lo- 
ſing it. He went himſelf in perſon to the houſe of 
Commons, in order to ſeize on five of the mem- 
bers, his moſt violent opponents, whom he char- 
ged with high treaſon. Thoſe members had made 
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their eſcape, and the houſe of Commons loudly 

proteſted againſt the violation of their privileges. 

The King, like a man that has loſt his way, and 

knows not where to turn, goes from the houſe of 

Commons to Guildhall, to demand ſuccours. 'The 

common council anſwer him with complaints a- 

gainſt himſelf, He retires to Windſor, and, un- 

able to ſupport the meaſure to which he had been 

adviſed, he writes to the houſe of Commons, 

«© That he is ready to drop his proceedings againſt 

© the members, and that he will take as much 

«« care of the privileges of parliament, as of his 

% own life.” His violence had made him odious, 

and now his ſubmiſſion renders him contemptible. 

The houſe of Commons was then beginning to 

govern the ſtate. The peers fit in parliament of 
their own right; this is the ancient privilege of _ 
| the barons, and of the feudal lords: the Com- 
mons are in parliament, as repreſentatives of the 
towns and boroughs, by which they are deputed. 
The people had a great deal more confidence in 
their deputies than in the peers. The latter, to 
recover their influence, which was gradually decli- . 
ning, joined in the fame ſentiments with the peo- 

le, and maintained the authority of a parliament, 
of which they originally conſtituted the principal 
branch. | 
During this ſtate of anarchy, the Iriſh rebels ( 
rode triumphant, and, after imbruing their hands 
in'the blood of their countrymen, they ſheltered 
themſelves under the authority of the King, and 
eſpecially of the Queen his conſort, who was a Ro- 
man Catholic. The two houſes propoſe * to arm 
the militia of the kingdom, intending always that 
it ſhall be commanded by officers, dependent on 
the parliament. By the laws of the realm, no- 
thing could be done in regard to the militia with- 
* 1642. 
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out the King's conſent. The parliament expected 
of courſe that he would refuſe to ſign a regulation 
made againſt himſelf, The King retires, or ra- 
ther flies to the north of England. His wife, Hen- 
rietta of France, daughter of Henry IV. poſſeſſed 
of all the qualities, the activity, the intrepidity, 
the winning deportment, and even the gallantry 
of the King her father, acted as an heroine in af- 
fiſting an huſband,. to whom in other reſpects ſhe 
was unfaithful. She ſells her effects and her jewels, 
and borrows money in England and Holland, 
which ſhe gives to her huſband. Afier this ſhe 
goes over to Holland herſelf in order to ſolicit ſue- 
cours by means of the Princeſs Mary her daughter, 
married to the Prince of Orange. She negotiates 
at the northern courts; and ſeeks every where for 
relief, except in her own country, where Cardinal 
Richelieu, her enemy, and the King her brother, 
were a-dying. 
The civil war was not yet declared. The par- 

liament had, of their own authority, appointed Sir 
John Hotham governor of Hull, a ſmall ſeaport- 
town in Yorkſhire, which had of a long time been 
a place of arms and military ſtores, The King 
appears before the town, and wants to enter it. 
Hotham ſhuts the gates; but ſtill preſerving a ſhew 
of reſpe& for the King his maſter, he puts himſelf 
in a kneeling poſture on the ramparts, and aſks 
pardon for refuſing him admittance. Charles af- 
terwards met with thoſe who treated him with leſs 
ceremony. England ſwarms with manifeſtos and 
declarations from both King and parliament. The 
Lords of the King's party attend his perſon. He 
ſends to London for the great ſeal of England, 
without which the nation had thought there could 
be no Jaw; yet the parliament found means to pu- 
bliſh the acts which they enacted againſt him. He 
ſets up his royal ſtandard at Nottingham. Only 
3 a 
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a few militia flock to him in the beginning. At 
2 with the ſuccours brought him by the 
Queen his conſort, with the preſents from the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, who gave him all her plate, and 
with the ſupplies he had from his friends, he 
muſtered up an army of about 14, ooo men. N 

The parliament, having the diſpoſal of the 
public money, raiſed à more conſiderable force. 
Charles began with ſting, in the preſence of 
his army, That he would live and die in the 
« true Proteſtant religion; that he would main- 
© tain the laws of the realm, and even the privi- 
<< leges of the parliament that had revolted againſt 
« him.” His auszigs ure generally commanded 
by Prince Rupert, brother of Frederick the unfor - 
tunate Elector Palatine; a prince of great cou- 
rage, and celebrated alſo for his knowledge in na- 
tural philoſophy, in which he made ſome 2 
veries. 

The battles of Worceſter and Edgehill * were 
favourable to the royal cauſe. The King drew to- 
wards London: the Queen, having brought him 
troops, artillery, arms, and ammunition from 
Holland, went back for freſh ſupplies, with which 
ſhe arrived ſome months afterwards. The parlia» 
ment were not diſmayed ; they knew their leſour- 
ces, and, notwithſtanding their defeat, they be- 
haved like ſovereigns againſt whom the King was 
in rebellion, 

Whoſoever offered to deliver up any town to 
the King, was condemned to death by the parlia- 
ment for high treaſon; yet the King would make 
no repriſals againſt his priſoners. This alone may 
juſtify, in the eye of poſterity, the prince who was 
ſo criminal in the eye of his people. He is not ſo 
well juſtified in politics for having ſpent too much 
time in negotiating, while he ſhould have profited 
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out the King's conſent. The parliament expected 
of courſe that he would refuſe to ſign a regulation 
made againſt himſelf. The King retires, or ra- 
ther flies to the north of England. His wife, Hen- 
rietta of France, daughter of Henry IV. poſſeſſed 
of all the qualities, the activity, the intrepidity, 
the winning deportment, and even the gallantry 
of the King her father, acted as an heroine in aſ- 
fiſting an huſband, to whom in other reſpects ſhe 
was unfaithful. She ſells her effects and her jewels, 
and borrows money in England and Holland, 
which ſhe gives to her hutband. Afier this ſhe 
goes over to Holland herſelf in order to ſolicit ſue- 
cours by means of the Princeſs Mary her daughter, 
married to the Prince of Orange. She negotiates 
at the northern courts; and ſeeks every where for 
relief, except in her own country, where Cardinal 
Richelieu, her enemy, and the King her brother, 
were a-dying. | Fo 
The civil war was not yet declared. The par- 
Jiament had, of their own authority, appointed Sir 
John Hotham governor of Hull, a ſmall ſeaport- 
town in Yorkſhire, which had of a long time been 
a place of arms and military ſtores. The King 
appears before the town, and wants to enter it. 
Hotham ſhuts the gates; but ſtill preſerving a ſhew 
of reſpect for the King his maſter, he puts himſelf 
in a kneeling poſture on the ramparts, and aſks 
pardon for refuſing him admittance. - Charles af- 
terwards met with thoſe who treated him with leſs 
ceremony. England ſwarms with manifeſtos and 
_ declarations from both King and parliament. The 
Lords of the King's party attend his perſon. He 
ſends to London for the great ſeal of England, 
without which\the nation had thought there could 
be no Jaw; yet the parliament found means to pu- 
bliſh the acts which they enaQted againſt him. He 
ſets up his royal ſtandard at Nottingham. Only 
| 3 4? 
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a few militia flock to him in the beginning. At 
length, with the ſuccours brought him by the 
Queen his conſort, with the preſents from the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, who gave him all her plate, and 
with the ſupplies he had from his friends, he 
muſtered up an army of about 14,000 men, þ 

The parliament, having the diſpoſal of the 
public money, raiſed a.more conſiderable force: 
Charles began with ſting, in the preſence of 
his army, „That he would live and die in the 
« true Proteſtant religion; that he would main - 


&* tain the laws of the realm, and even the privi- 


© leges of the parliament that had revolted againſt 
« him.” His ami generally commanded 
by Prince Rupert, brother of Frederick the unfor- 
tunate Elector Palatine; a prince of great cou- 
rage, and celebrated alſo for his knowledge in na- 
tural philoſophy, in which he made ſome eren 
veries. 

The battles of Worceſter and Edgehill * were 
favourable to the royal cauſe. The King drew to- 
wards London : the Queen, having brought him 
troops, artillery, arms, and. ammunition from 
Holland, went back for freſh ſupplies, with which 
ſhe arrived ſome months afterwards. The parlia» 
ment were not diſmayed ; they knew their 1efour- 
ces, and, notwithſtanding their defeat, they be- 


haved like ſovereigns againſt whom the King was 


in rebellion, 

Whoſoever offered to deliver up any town to 
the King, was condemned to death by the parlia- 
ment for high treaſon; yet the King would make 
no repriſals againſt his priloners. This alone may 
juſtify, in the eye of poſterity, the prince who was 
ſo criminal in the eye of his people. He is not fo 
well juſtified in politics for having ſpent too much 
time in negotiating, while he ſhould have profited 
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by his firſt ſucceſſes, and exerted that active intre - 
Pidity, by which alone ſuch diſputes can be de- 
cided. 
Charles and Prince Rupert, though beaten at 
Newbury“, had the advantage upon the whole of 
the campaign. The parliament only grew more 
obſtinate. It was very extraordinary, that a ſe- 
nate, or popular aſſembly, ſhould purſue their pur- 
poſes with more ſteadineſs and reſolution, than a 
king at the head of his army. | 
At length the Puritans, who were dein 
in both houſes, pulled off the maſk : they ſolemn- 
ly joined with the Scots +, and ſigned the famous 
covenant, whereby they engaged to demoliſh Epi- 
ſcopacy. By this covenant it was viſible, that the 
Scotch and Engliſh Puritans wanted to form them- 
ſelves into a republic. This was the ſpirit of Cal- 
viniſm : the profeſſors of that ſect had long aim- 
ed at ſuch a revolution in France; they brought it 
to paſs in Holland; but in France and England 
there was no poſſibility of attaining an end ſo a- 
greeable to the people, without wading through ri- 
vers of blood. 
_ - , While the Preſbyterians were thus up in arms 
bs England and Scotland, the Catholic religion 
ſerved as a pretence to the Iriſh rebels, who had 
ſtained their hands in the blood of 40,000 of their 
countrymen, and ſtill continued to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the troops which the parliament ſent 
over from England. The religious wars under 
Lewis XIII. were ſtill recent; and the invaſion of 
Germany by the Swedes, under pretence of reli- 
gion, was an example before their eyes. It is a 
- molt deplorable thing, that the Chriſtians ſhould, 
for ſuch a ſucceſſion of ages, derive pretences from 
the doftrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and hierarchy 
of their religion, to render thoſe parts of Europe 
* 643˙ f 1 1643- 
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where they are ſettled, a ſcene of: perpetual en, 


ter and confuſion. 


The fury of the civil war was foſtered ws 5 
gloom and ſavage auſterity, which the Puritans 
conſtantly affected. The parliament took this op- 
portunity to burn, by the hands of the common 
hangman, a ſmall book of K. James I. wherei 
that learned monarch maintained the lawfulneſs of 
diverting one's ſelf on Sundays after divine ſer- 
vice. They imagined hereby-to promote the cauſe 
of religion, and to affront the prince on the 
throne. Some time after this, the ſame parliament 
thought proper to ordain a faſt-day once a-week, - 
and that the value of the meal retrenched, ſhould 
go towards defraying the expences of the civil 
\ 

We muſt not think, that in any of theſe caQions, 
either in England, Ireland, or Scotland, whether 
among the royaliſts or. their; enemies, there were 
many of thoſe artful men, who, free from the pre- 
judices of their party, made the errors and fana- 
ticiſm of the multitude ſubſervient to their own am- 
bitious purpoſes. This was not the diſpoſition of 
thoſe people. Every body almoſt was ſincerely * 
engaged in the party he had embraced. Moſt of 
thoſe who changed ſides on the account of particu- 
lar pique or diſcontent, did it openly. The Inde- 
pendents were the only perſons that concealed their 
deſign; in the firſt place, becauſe being hardly 


conſidered as Chriſtians, they would have given, 


too great offence to the other ſects; ſecondly, they 
had fanatic notions of the original equality of man- 
kind, a ſyſtem extremely n to the ambi- 


tious views of the reſt. 


A ſtrong proof, among others, of that inflexi- 
ble rigor which had ſoured the minds of the peo- 
ple, was the execution of William Laud, Archbi- 
{hop of Canterbury, who was condemned 0 death 
„ by 
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by parliament, after four years impriſonment. 
The only crime alledged againſt him, that can be 
fairly proved, was his having made uſe of ſeveral 


ceremonies of the Romaniſts in conſecrating a 
church at London. The fentence pronounced a- 
gainſt him was, to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, the ordinary puniſhment” of traitors; but 
they did him the favour to cut off his head. © 
Charles, perceiving the parliaments of England 
and Scotland united againſt him, and finding him- 
ſelf bard preſſed between the armies of both king- 
doms, thought it adviſable to conclude at leaſt a 
truce with the rebel Catholics of Ireland, in order 
to bring over part of the Engliſh troops employed 
in that iſland. This policy ſucceeded. His army 
was not only increaſed with numbers of the Eng- 
liſh that had ſerved in that country, but likewiſe 
by a great many Iriſh. - Upon this the parliament 
loudly accuſed him of being the author of the I- 
riſh maſſacre and rebellion. Unfortunately thoſe 
troops, on which he greatly depended, were de- 
feated by Lord Fairfax “, one of the parliament- 
generals; ſo that the King had only the vexation 
of giving his enemies a colour to charge him with 
being an accomplice of the Iriſh. es 
One misfortune followed cloſe upon another. 
Prince Rupert, having long maintained the honour 
of the royal arms, was beaten in the neighbour- 
hood of York, and his army diſperſed by Man- 
cheſter and Fairfax. Charles retires to Oxford +, 
where he is ſoon beſieged. The Queen flies to 
France. The danger the King is reduced to, ex- 
cites his friends to make further efforts. The ſiege 
of Oxford is raiſed. Charles aſſembles a few 
troops, and meets with ſome ſucceſs ; but this fa- 
vourable appearance did not continue long. The 
parliament were ever in a condition to oppoſe him 
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with a ſuperior army. Their generals, Eſſe 
Mancheſter, and Waller, attack Charles at Neu, 
bury, upon the road to Oxford. Cromwell was 
colonel in their army, and had already ſignalized 
himſelf by extraordinary feats of yalour. It is re- 
ported, that at this very battle of Newbury, the 
wing commanded by Mancheſter having given 
way, and Mancheſter himſelf going with the tide, 
Cromwell, wounded as he was, ran up to him, 
and ſaid, You are miſtaken, my Lord, the enemy 
are not. that way; upon which he brought him 

; back; ſo that the ſucceſs of the day“ was chiefly - 
. 'owing to Cromwell. This, however, is certain, 

1 that Cromwell, who began to have as much credit 

in the houſe of Commons as he had reputation in 
; the army, accuſed the general of negle& of duty, 
t 
8 


The propenlity of the Engliſh to things uncom- 
mon and extraordinary, produced at that time an 
odd phænomenon, which diſplayed the character 
of Cromwell, at the ſame that it laid the founda- 


t tion of his grandeur, of the ruin of the parliament 

i and Epiſcopacy, of the murder of the King, and 

a the deſtruction of the monarchy. The ſect of In- 

3 dependents began to make ſome noiſe. The moſt 
violent Preſbyterians had thrown themſelves into 

. this party: they reſembled the Quakers, inaſmuch 

* as they would have no prieſts but themſelves, and 

* no other interpretation of the goſpel than their 

8. ,own natural ſenſe; they differed in this, that they 

+, were full as turbulent as the Quakers were pacific. 

8 Their chimerical project was that of equality a- 

*. mong mankind; but they were for eſtabliſhing this 

ge equality by violence. Oliver Cromwell looked 

* upon theſe people as proper tools for promoting 

* {6 DO 0 3 ĩ 11K... OO RY 9 "Ie | | 

ks The city of London, being divided into ſeveral | 

m factions, complained that the parJiament laid the 1 
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whole burden of the civil war upon her ſhoulders, 
Cromwell cauſed a propoſal to be made to the 
houſe of Commons by ſome Independents, of new 
modelling the army, and of engaging both Lords 
and Commons to renounce all civil and military 
© employments. Theſe were all at that time poſſeſſed 
iby members of both houſes. Three peers were 
generals of the parliamentary armies. Moſt of the 
colonels and majors, commiſſaries of ſtores, and 
agents of all forts, were of the houſe of Commons, 
Would one think it poſſible to perſuade, by 
ſtrength of words, ſuch a number of men in power, 
to ſacrifice their dignities and their revenues? An 
yet this is what was effected in one ſingle ſeſſion. 
The houſe of Commons eſpecially was ſtruck with 
the idea of reigning over the hearts of the people 
by a diſintereſtedneſs beyond example. This act 
was called /e ;/e/f-denying ordinance *®, The peers 
boggled; but the houſe of Commons dragged 
them into it. The Lords Eſſex, Denbigh, Fair- 
fax, and Mancheſter, reſigned their commiſſions 
of their own accord; and Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
the General's ſon, not being a member of the houfe 
of Commons, was nominated to the ſole command 
of the army. This is what Cromwell wanted; he 
had an abſolute aſcendant over Sir Thomas; and 
ſo great was his influence in the houſe, that they 
ſuffered him to keep the command of a regiment, 
though he was member of parliament; and they 
even ordered the General to intruſt; him with the 
command of the horfe, which they were then ſend- 
ing to Oxford. The ſame man, who had fo artfully 
"deprived the members of both houſes of their mili- 
tary employments, had the policy to continue all 
the officers of the Independent party; and then it 
quickly appeared that the army muſt govern the 
. parliament. The new general, Fairfax, with 
2164s. 
Cromwell's 
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Cromwell's aſſiſtance, new modelled all the army 

incorporated one regiment with another, changed 

the different corps, and eſtabliſhed a new diſci- 

| pline. What at any other time would have oc 

7 ſioned a mutiny, was done now without the leah 

| reſiſtance. en e 

; The army, animated with a new ſpirit, march» 

ed directly towards the King in the neighbourhood 

| of Oxford; and ſoon after was fought the deciſive 

> battle of Naſeby . Cromwell, General of the 

7 horſe, after routing the royal cavalry, put the in- 
fantry alſo to flight, and had almoſt the ſole ho- 

nour of that famous day. The royal army, after 

great ſlaughter, was either taken or diſperſed, All 

1 

e 

t 

8 

. 


the towns ſurrendered to Fairfax and to Crom- 
well. The young Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II. ſharing betimes his father's misfortunes, 
was obliged to fly to the iſle of Scilly. The King 
retired to Oxford with the ſhattered remains of his 
army, and ſued to his parliament for a peace, 


8 which they were far from granting. The houſe 
* of Commons inſulted him in his diſgrace. The 
e General ſends them the King's cabinet of papers, 
d found on the field of battle, containing letters 
e from his Queen, Some of thoſe letters, fraught 
d with expreſſions of tenderneſs and ſorrow, were 
y read in the houſe with that bitter raillery, which 
t, is ever the characteriſtie of cruel minds. "a, 
y The King was then at Oxford, a city hardly to 
e be called fortified, between the victorious army of 
- the Engliſh, and the Scotch army in Engliſh pay. 
y Thinking he ſhould be ſafer among the latter, who 
1- were leſs animated againſt his perſon, he furren- 
I! dered him ſelf to the Scotch army. But, the houſe 
it of Commons having paid the Scots 200,000 1, 
4 of their arrears, and being indebted to them as 
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much more, the King from that moment cea- 
Ned to be free. 
The Scots delivered “ the King vp to the com- 
: miſſaries of the Engliſh parliament, who at firſt 
lid not know how to behave towards their captive 
King. The war ſeemed to be at an end; the 
Scotch army had taken their money, and were 
going back to their country ; and the parliament 
ad none to fear but their own army, which had 
rendered them victorious. But here Cromwell 
and the Independents were predominant. This 
parliament, or rather the houſe of Commons, be- 
ing ſtill all- powerful at London, and perceiving 
that the ſoldiery were going to be uppermoſt, 
wanted to get rid of thoſe ſervants who were be- 
come ſo dangerous to their maſters; and therefore 
they voted that part of the-army ſhouid be ſent to 
Ireland, and part diſbanded. It is eaſy to imagine 
that Cromwell would not ſuffer this. Now was 
the critical moment; he formed a council of offi» 
cers, and another of common ſoldiers called agita- 
tors, who at firſt made remonſtrances, and after - 
wards gave the law. The King was in the hands 
of commiſſioners of the parliament, at a place call - 
ed Holmby-houſe : a detachment of horſe, from the 
council of agitators, went and ſeized upon his per- 
ſon, and conveyed him to Newmarket. 

After this bold ſtroke the army marched towards 
London. Cromwell, chuſing to colour his acts 
of violence with the uſual forms; makes the army 

Impeach eleven members, who! were declared e- 
nemies of the Independent party. Thoſe mem-. 
bers withdrew, and durſt nd more appear in the 
houſe of Commons. The city of London at length 
opened her eyes, when it was too late, and ſaw a 
ſcene of the higheſt miſery : a tyrannical parlia 
nent tyrannized in its turn by the army, a cap» 
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1. 
a- tive king in the hands of the ſoldiery, and herſelf 
| at their mercy. The common council aſſemble the 
— militia, and cauſe intrenchments to be thrown up 
ſt in a hurry about the town: but as ſoon as the ar 
re my arrived, London opened her gates, and wa” 
ae ſileat v. The parliament delivered up the Tower 
re to General Fairfax, thanked the army for diſo- 
at beying their orders, and gave them money. 7, 
id It remained ſtill to know what was to be done 
l1 with the captive King, whom the Independents 
is had removed to the royal palace at Hampton- 
e- court. Cromwell on the one hand, and the Preſ- 
8 byterians on the other, were treating with him. 
t, The Scots made a propoſal to reſcue him from his 
Cn confinement. - Charles, equally afraid of all par- 
re ties, contrived to make his eſcape from Hampton- 
to court, and to get over to the iſle of Wight, where 
ne he thought he ſhould find an aſylum; but he on- 
as ly changed his priſon. 5 
li · During this anarchy of a factious deſpicable par- 
4 liament, of a capital divided, of an audacious ar- 
I my, and of a captive fugitive king, the ſame ſpirit 
ds which had long animated the Independents, ſeized 
== all of a ſudden on ſeveral ſoldiers of the army, 
he who took the name of /evellers, ſignifying that 
r · they wanted to bring every thing to an equality, 
and to acknowledge no ſuperior at all, either in 
ds the army, ſtate, or church. In this they were for 
ts doing no more-than what the houſe of Commons 
os had done; they were imitating their officers; their 
e- right ſeemed to be as well founded as that of any 
n- of the reſt; and their numbers were conſiderable. 
he Cromwell, perceiving that they were a dangerous 
th ſet of men, ſo much the more as they made uſe f 
9 his own principles, and that they were going to 
a- rob him of the fruit of all his toil and politics, 
p- took a ſudden reſolution to exterminate them , 
| 1647. 1 8 
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even at_the riſk of his life. One day, as they 
were aſſembled, he rides up to them at the head of 
his own regiment, with whom he had been ever 
victorious, and aſking them in the name f God 
"what would they be at, he charges them ſo briſkly, 
that they ſcarce made any reſiſtance. He ordered 
ſeveral of them to be hanged; whereby -he ſup- 
preſſed a faction, whoſe crime was that of having 
Imitated his example. | 

This behaviour ſtrengthened his authority in the 
army, as well as in parliament, and in the city of 
London. Fairfax was ftill general, but had not 
near ſo much credit as Oliver. The King, under 
confinement in the iſle of Wight, continued to 
make propoſals of peace, as if the war ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ed, and his enemies were inclined to hear him. 
His ſecond ſon, the Duke of York, who was after- 
wards King James II. then only fifteen years of 
age, and a priſoner in the palace of St James's, 
made his eſcape with more ſucceſs than his father 


had done from Hampton-court, and went over to 


Holland. Some of the King's adherents, having 
gained over part of the Engliſh fleet, failed to the 
Brille in Holland, to which port this young prince 
had retired. His brother, the Prince of Wales, 
and he, went on board the fleet, in order to ſuc- 
cour their father; but this very ſtep haſtened his 
ruin. 

- The Scots, aſhamed of being reproached all 
over Europe with having fold their maſter, were 
aſſembling ſome troops in his favour. Several 
young noblemen were ready to join them in Eng- 
land. Cromwell marches againſt them as quick 
as poſſible with part of the army, and defeats them 
entirely at Prefton *,. where he rook Duke Hamil- 
ton, the Scotch general, priſoner, The town of 
Colcheſter, in-the ny of _ having joined 
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with the royaliſts, was obliged to ſurrender at diſ- . 


cretion to General Fairfax; who ordered ſeveral 
perſons of rank to be executed, for having encou - 
raged the town to defend the cauſe of their ſove- 
reign. Ritz my 7 
While Fairfax and Cromwell were every where 


triumphant, the parliament, more afraid of Crom- 


well and the Independents than they had been of 
the King, began to treat with his Majeſty, and to 
think how they ſhould get rid of an army on 
which they were more dependent than ever. The 
army, after a ſeries of victories, being returned to 
London, inſiſt that the King be brought to juſtice, 


as the cauſe of all the calamities of the nation; 


that his chief adherents be puniſhed, and his chil- 
dren ordered to ſubmit to parliament, upon pain 
of being declared guilty of high treaſon. The par- 
liament made no anſwer. Cromwell cauſes all the 
officers of his army to preſent remonſtrances to 
him, that the King may be brought to his trial. 
General Fairfax, who was ſo blind as not to ſee 


that he was acting for Cromwell, removes the cap- 
tive monarch from the iſle of Wight to Hurſt 


caſtle, and from thence to Windſor, without ſo 
much as acquainting the parliament. The army 
march up to London, ſeize on all the poſts, and 
oblige the city to pay them 40, ooo l. Sterling. 
The next day the houſe of Commons were go- 
ing to meet; but they find the door guarded by 
ſoldiers, who drove away moſt of the Preſbyterian 


members, the original authors of all the miſeries 
of the kingdom, which now fall heavy upon them» 


ſelves: none were ſuffered to enter but Indepen- 
dents, and rigid Preſbyterians, the implacable ene- 
mies of royalty. The excluded members proteſt, 
and their proteſt is declared to be ſeditious. The 
remaining members of the houſe of Commons 
were chiefly tradeſmen devoted to the army. The - 
| officers 
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even at the riſk of his life. One day, as they 
were aſſembled, he rides up to them at the head of 
his own regiment, with whom he had been ever 
victorious, and aſking them in he name 'of God 
What would they be at, he charges them ſo briſkly, 
that they ſcarce made any reſiſtance. He ordered 
ſeveral of them to be hanged; whereby -he ſup- 
preſſed a faction, whoſe crime was that of having 
Umitated his example. 


This behaviour ſtrengthened his authority i in the 


army, as well as in parliament, and in the city of 


London. Fairfax was ftill general, but had not 


near ſo much credit as Oliver. The King, under 
confinement in the iſle of Wight, continued to 
make propoſals of peace, as if the war ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ed, and his enemies were inclined to hear him. 
His ſecond ſon, the Duke of York, who was after- 
wards King James II. then only fifteen years of 
age, and a priſoner in the palace of St James's, 
made his eſcape with more ſucceſs than his father 


had done from Hampton-court, and went over to 


Holland. Some of the King's adherents, having 
gained over part of the Engliſh fleet, failed to the 
Brille in Holland, to which port this young prince 
Had retired. His brother, the Prince of Wales, 
and he, went on board the fleet, in order to ſuc- 
cour their father but this very ſtep baſtened his 
ruin. 

The Scots, aſhamed of being reprodclionl all 
over Europe with having fold their maſter, were 
. aſſembling ſome troops in his favour. Several 

7 noblemen were ready to join them in Eng- 
land. Cromwell marches againſt them as quick 
as poſſible with part of the army, andi defeats them 
entirely at Preſton *, where he rook Duke Hamil- 
ton, the Scotch general, priſoner, The town of 
Colcheſter, in-the ding? of 1 5 * joined 
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with the royaliſts, was obliged to ſurrender at diſ. 
cretion to General Fairfax; who ordered ſeveral 
perſons of rank to be executed, for having encou- 
raged the town to defend' the cauſe of their ſove · 7 
reign, 3 
While Fairfax and Cromwell were every where 
triumphant, the parliament, more afraid of Crom- 
well and the Independents than they had been of 
the King, began to treat with his Majeſty, and to 
think how they ſhould get rid of an army on 
which they were more dependent than ever. The 
army, after a ſeries of victories, being returned to 
London, inſiſt that the King be brought to juſtice, | 
as the cauſe of all the calamities of the nation; 
that his chief adherents be puniſhed, and his chil- 
dren ordered to ſubmit to parliament, upon pain 
of being declared guilty of high treaſon. The par- 
lia ment made no anſwer, Cromwell cauſes all the 
officers of his army to preſent remonſtrances to 
him, that the King may -be brought to his trial. 
General Fairfax, who was ſo blind as not to ſee 
that he was acting for Cromwell, removes the cap- 
tive monarch from the iſle of Wight to Hurſt 
caſtle, and from thence to Windſor, without ſo 
much as acquainting the parliament. The army 
march up to London, ſeize on all the poſts, and 
oblige the city to pay them 40, ooo |. Sterling. 
The next day the houſe of Commons were go- 
ing to meet; but they find the door guarded by 
ſoldiers, who drove away molt of the Preſbyterian 


members, the original authors of all the miſeries 


of the kingdom, which now fall heavy upon them« 
ſelves: none were ſuffered to enter but Indepen- 
dents, and rigid Preſbyterians, the implacable ene- 
mies of royalty. The excluded members proteſt, 
and their proteſt is declared to be ſeditious. The 
remaining members of the houſe of Commons 
were chiefly tradeſmen devoted to the army. The - 
ö officers 
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_. officers in the houſe lord it without control; the 


city is brought into the ſame ſubjection; and the 
common council, who had lately eſpouſed the 
King's cauſe, directed now by their conquerors, 


. Preſent a remonſtrance requiring him to be brought 

„ | ku | 
The houſe of Commons appoint a committee of 
thirty-eight perſons, to conſider how to proceed 


Juridically againſt the King. They erect a new 
court of juſtice, compoſed of Fairfax, Cromwell, 
Ireton, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, Waller, and 146 


more commiſſioners. A few peers, who till met 


in the houſe of Lords only for form, the reſt ha- 
ving withdrawn, were ſummoned: to give their 
aſſiſtance to this illegal court; but not one of them 
would conſent to it. , Their refuſal however did 


not hinder the new court of juſtice from proceeding. 


Upon this the Commons reſolve, that the ſu- 
preme power reſides originally in the people; and 


that their repreſentatives are inveſted with the 


legal authority. This was a queſtion. which the 
army determined by the mouths of a few citizens : 
but it was ſubverting the conſtitution of England. 
The nation indeed is legally repreſented by the 


houſe of Commons; but it is likewiſe repreſented 


by the King and the houſe of Lords. Other coun- 
tries have conſtantly complained, upon ſeeing 


. commiſſioners appointed to try private ſubjects : 


and here they were nominated by the remains of a 
parliament, ta try their ſovereign. There is no 
fort of doubt but the Commons thought they had 
a right ta try him; the houſe was then compoſed 
of Independents, who were of opinion, that nature 
had made no difference betwixt, them and the 
King, and that the only diſparity when. ablling 
Was that of the victorious over the conquered. 
The memoirs of Ludlow, then a colonel in the 


army, and one of the judges, thew how greatly 


their 
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their pride was flattered, at having the power to 
condemn the perſon who had been their maſter. 
This ſame 1 a rigid Preſbyterian , leaves 
no room to doubt, but fanaticiſm had a ſhare in 
this cataſtrophe. He fully diſclofes the ſpirit of 
the times by quoting this paſſage of the Old Te. 
ſtament: The country cannot be purified from 

blood, but by the blood of him who ſpilt it. 

At length +. Fairfax, Cromwell, the Indepen- 
dents, and the Preſbyteriansf, thought the King's 
death neceſſary for their purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a 
republic. Cromwell ſurely could not flatter him- 
ſelf at that time with the notion of ſucceeding the 
King; he was only a lieutenant-general in an ar- | 
my divided into factions. In ſuch an army, and 
in a republican government, he might expect, and | 
with good reaſon, a reputation from his exploits, 
and from his afcendancy over the army. But bad 
he then formed any ſuch thing as a deſign to be 
acknowledged fovereign of three kingdoms, he 
would not have deſerved it. The human mind, 
in all kinds of purſuits, proceeds by. degrees; and 
theſe degrees inſenſibly led to Cromwell's advance» 
ment, for which he was indebted only to his va. „ 
lour, and to fortune. 

, Charles 1. King of England, Scotland, and be - 
land, died || by the hands of a public executioner, 
before Whitehall ; his body was carried to Wind- 
ſor chapel, where it could never be found. Kings 

of England had been heretofore depoſed by acts of 
parliament ;' the wives of kings had been publicly 
executed ; Engliſh commiſſioners had pronounced 
ſentence of death on Mary Queen of Scotland, o- 
ver whom they had no more authority than a gang 
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* This is a miſtake; for he was an Anabaptiſt. * Fg" 
+ January 1649 N. 8. 

The Preſbyterians had no acceſſion to the King's death. 
K Foray 10. 1649 N. 8. 
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ol banditti: but no inſtance had been remembered 
. of a nation bringing their king to the ſcaffold with 
. the formality of juſtice. We muſt aſcend 300 
Fears higher than our era, to find an example of 
] ſuch a cataſtrophe, in the perſon of Agis King of 
Sparta, F i bins ft 80 
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N Fier the murder of Charles I. the houſe of 
5 Commons publiſhed an act, to prohibit, up- 
on pain of death, the acknowledging, for King of 
England, bis ſon, or any other perſon. They a- 
boliſhed the upper houſe, which had been redu- 
ced to ſixteen peers; ſo that they remained, in 
all appearance, ſovereigns of England and Ireland. 
But this houſe, which ought to conſiſt of 513 
members, was at that time compoſed only of a- 
bout eighty. They made a new great ſeal, on 
| which-were.ingraved theſe words: The parliament 
* of the commonwealth of England. They had al- 
| ready pulled down the King's ſtatue on the Royal 
| Exchange, and put this inſcription in its ſtead: 
Charles the laſt king, and the firſt tyrant. _ 


This fame houſe of Commons cauſed ſeveral 
Lords to be put to death, who had been taken 
fighting for their King. It was not at all ſurpri- 
ſing that they ſhould break through the rules of 
war, after having violated the laws of nations; and, 
in order to make the breach more notorious,. the 
Duke of Hamilton, a Scotchman, was one of the 
condemned. This behaviour contributed greatly 
to determine the Scots to acknowledge Charles II. 
for their King: but the love of liberty was ſo 
10 deeply 
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deeply ingraved in their hearts, that they laid 
the ſame reſtriction on the royal authority, as the 
Engliſh parliament had done at the beginning of 
the troubles. Ireland recogniſed the new King 
without any conditions. Cromwell contrives to 
be appointed lord governor of that iſland; for 
which he imbarks with the flower of his eqn 
and meets with his uſual ſucceſs, 

In the mean while Charles II. was invited by 
the Scottiſh parliament to come to their country, 
but on the ſame conditions that had been offered 
to the King his father. They inſiſted on his be- 
ing a Preſbyterian, as the Pariſians inſiſted on his 
grandfather Henry IV.'s being a Catholic. They 
cramped the royal authority in every thing, and 
Charles would have it perfect and entire. His fa- 
ther's example did not weaken thoſe ideas, which 
ſeem to be innate in monarchs. The firſt fruit of 
his being called to the throne of Scotland, was a - 
civil war. The Marquis of Montroſe, a noble- 
man celebrated in thoſe days for his attachment to 
the royal family, and for his valour, had landed 
in the north of Scotland with a few ſoldiers from 
Germany and Denmark; and being followed by 
ſome highlanders, he was for aſſerting the King's 
rights by conqueſt : but he was defeated, taken. 
priſoner, and hanged upon a gallows thirty feet 
high. ; 
Charles II. having no other reſource, went over 
from Holland to lay himſelf at the mercy of thoſe 
who had but juſt hanged his general andchief ſup- 
port r; he made his entry into Edinburgh through 
the very gate where Montroſe's quarters were ſet 
vp. The)parliament of England immediately prepa- 
red to make war againſt Scotland, not chuſing that 
one half of the iſland ſhould have a king who pre- 
tended to the other. This new eommonwealth 
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| Hhewed as much conduct in ſupporting, as they 


| had given marks of enthuſiaſtic madneſs in effectu- 


ating, the revolution. It was amazing to all the 


world, to ſee a few obſcure citizens, without any 
great perſonage to head them, excluding the peers 
of the realm from their ſeats in parliament, 
{tripping all the biſhops of their privileges, keep- 
ing the people in order, maintaining an army of 
about 16,000 fighting men in Ireland, and as ma- 
ny in England, ſupporting a large and well-provi- 
ded fleet, diſcharging every branch of the public 
revenue with the utmoſt exactneſs, whlle not one 
member of the houſe of Commons enriched him- 
ſelf at the expence of the nation. In order to an- 
{wer all theſe exigencies, they applied with the 
moſt ſcrupulous economy the revenue heretofore 
annexed to the crown, and the lands belonging to 
the biſhops and chapters, which were ſold for ten 
years. In a word, the nation paid a tax of 120,000], 
Sterling per month, a tax ten times heavier than 
that duty of ſhip-money which Charles I. had aſ- 
ſumed, and which had been the cauſe of ſo many 
diſaſters, | 
- This Engliſh parliament was not governed by 
Cromwell, who was then in Ireland with his ſon- 
in-law Ireton; but directed by the Independent 
party, with whom he was in great eſteem. The 
parliament reſolved to ſend an army into Scotland, 
and to make Cromwell ſerve under General Fair- 
fax. Cromwell received orders to come away 
from Ireland, which country he had very near 
ſubdued. General Fairfax, who was not an Inde- 
pendent, but a Preſbyterian, refuſed to march a- 
gainſt the Scots. He pretended that he could not 
in conſcience fight againſt his brethren, who had 
made no attack upon England. Their arguments 
made no impreſſion on him; ſo that he lays down 
his commiſſion, to paſs the remainder of his days 
| | in 
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in peace. This was not an extraordinary reſolu- 
tion, conſidering the times and the country, when 
every body acted according to his own private 
principles. From hence we may date the great 
ſucceſs of Cromwell, who was named general in 
Fairfax's ſtead, “ He marched into Scotland with 
an army long accuſtomed to victory. He begins 
with beating the Scots at Dunbar r, and makes 
himſelf maſter of Edinburgh. From thence he 
follows Charles II. who had advanced as far as 
Worceſter, in hopes that the Engliſh royaliſts 
would join him; but this prince's troops were new 
raiſed and undiſciplined. Cromwell attacks him 
on the banks of the Severn ; and, after a ſhort re- 
ſiſtance, obtains a moſt complete victory ?. About 
7000 priſoners were brought up to London, and 
ſold to the American plantations. The victorious 
army became maſters of all Scotland; and Crom- 
well follows cloſe in purſuit of the King. | 
Imagination, that fruitful parent of romance, 
has ſcarce invented more extraordinary adventures, 
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/ more preſling dangers, more cruel hardſhips, than 
tthoſe which Charles IT. underwent, flying from 
the murderer of his father, He was obliged to 


walk almoſt alone through unfrequented paths, as 


far as Staffordſhire. Purſued by Cromwell's ſol- 
. diers, he hid himſelf in a hollow oak in the midſt 
of a wood, where he was obliged to ſpend a whole 
: day and night. This oak was (till in being at the 
7 beginning of this century. Aſtronomers have pla- 
a ced it among the conſtellations of the ſouth pole, 
L thus eternizing the memory of ſo many misfox- 
$ tunes. This prince, wandering from village to 
t village, diſguiſed in different forms, of a poſtboy, 
4 of a young girl, and of a wood-cleaver, made his 
* eſcape at length || on board a ſmall veſſel, and ar- 
n * June 1650. T Sept. 14. 165 N. S. 
8 Sept. 14. 1651 N. S. | October 1651. 
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"rived in Normandy, after a 4 of incredible 10 
ventures for the ſpace of ſix weeks. 


Cromwell in the mean time returns whupnphant | 
to London. Moſt of the members of parliament, 
and the fpeaker at their head, with the lord mayor 
and common council of the city of London, went 


'ro meet him ſome miles from London. His firſt 


care, as ſoon as he came to town, was to per- 
ſuade the parliament to make a wrong ule of a vic- 


tory, extremely flattering to the Engliſn nation, 


They united * Scotland, as a country ſubdued by 
theic arms, to England ; and the regal dignity was 
aboliſhed among the conquered, after the example 


ſet by the conquerors themſelves, 


Never did England make a more glorious figure 


than while it was a commonwealth, This repu- 
blican parliament formed + a very odd project of 
joining the ſeven United Provinces to England, in 
the ſame maner as they had united Scotland. Wil- 


liam II. Stadtholder, and ſon-in-law of Charles I. 
had died lately, after attempting to make himſelf 
abſolute maſter in Holland, as Charles had attempt- 


ed in England, and with no better ſucceſs. He 


left a ſon in the cradle; and the parliament were 
in hopes that the Dutch would manage without a 
ſtadtholder, as England did manage now without 
a king; and that the new republic of. England, 
Scotland, and Holland would be able to hold the 
balance of Europe. But the partiſans of the houſe 
of Orange having oppoſed this project, which 


ſeemed to ſavour greatly of the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit 


of thoſe times, this ſame enthuſiaſm made the 


Engliſh parliament declare war againſt Holland. 


The fleets of both nations engaged at ſea with al- 
ternate fucceſs, The moſt zealous republicans in 
parliament, apprehenſive of Cromwell's great au- 


& thority, continued this war, merely to have a pre- 
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text for increaſing the fleet, and reducing the ar- 
my, whereby the dangerous power of the general 
might be gradually deſtroyed, 

Cromwell ſaw into their deſigns, as they did 
into his: and then it was that he threw off all diſ- 
guiſe, I am forced, ſaid he to Major-General Ver- 
non, to take a . which makes the very hair of 
my head ſtand of an end. He went + to the parlia- 
ment, followed by a few choſen officers and ſol- 


diers, whom he poſted at the door. After he was 
' ſeated, I think, ſaid he, this parliament is ripe 


for a diſſolution, Some of the members reproach- 
ing him with ingratitude, he ſtands up in the mid - 
dle of the houſe, ſaying, The Lord hath done with 
you, he has choſen other inſtruments for carrying 
on his work, After this fanatic ſpeech he loaded 
them with the vileſt reproaches; telling one that- 
he was a drunkard, another that he led a ſcanda- 
lous life, ſuch as the goſpel condemns, and that 
they ſhould diſſolve that inſtant, The foldiers, 
with their officers, entering the houſe, Take away 
the mace, ſaid he, that foo!'s bauble. Major-Ge- 
neral Harriſon goes up to the Speaker, and pulls 
him out of the chair. You have forced me to this,. 
ſaid Cromwell; I have ſought the Lord night and 
day, that he would rather ſlay me than put me up- 
on this work, Having ſaid theſe words, he order- 
ed the members to walk out one after the other; 
then he locked the door himſelf, and put the key 
into his pocket, 

It was very ſurpriſing, that although the parlia- 
ment was diſſolved in this furious manner, and 
an end put to all legal authority, yet no diſturb- 
ance happened. Cromwell called a council of of- 


* The author ſeems here to have miſtzken the name; as there was 
no Gen. Vernon at that time. He muſt certainly intend Maj.-Gen. 


Harriſon, 
+ May 1. 1653, N. S. 
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ficers. It was they that really changed the conſti- 
tution of England; which indeed is no more than 
hath been praQtiſed i in all parts of the world, where 
the ſtrongeſt give laws to the weak. Cromwell 
made this council nominate 140 deputies of the 
people, the greateſt part of them low mechanics. 
One of the moſt active members of this new par- 
liament of England was a leather-ſeller, named 
Barebone; which was the reaſon of giving to this 
aſſembly the denomination of Barebone's parlia- 
ment, Cromwell, in quality of general, wrote a 
circular letter to all theſe deputies, ſummoning 
them to come and govern England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. At the end of five months, this pretend- 
ed parliament, equally ignorant and contemptible, 
were obliged to diſſolve themſelves, and to reſign 
the ſupreme power into the hands of the council 
of war. The officers declared Cromwell Protector 
of the three kingdoms. The Lord Mayor and 
court of aldermen were ſent for; and Cromwell 
was inſtalled in the royal palace at Whitehall “, 
where he took up his refidence, They gave bim 
the title of Highneſs; and the city of London in- 
vited him to a feaft with the fame honours as had 
been heretofore paid to their monarchs. Thus it 
was, that an obſcure gentleman of the county of 
Huntingdon raiſed himſelf to be King under an- 
other name, by his own valour and hypocriſy, 
Cromwell was then near fifty-three years of age, 
and had lived till he was forty-two without any 
employment, civil or military, He was ſcarce 
known in 1642, when the houſe of Commons, of 
which he was a member, gave him a commiſſion 
of major of horſe.  Thence he roſe to govern 
both the parliament and the army. After con- 
quering Charles I. and Charles II. he aſcended their 
throne in reality, and reigned without the title of 
Dec. 23. 1653 N. S. 


King 
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King, but with more authority and ſueceſs than 


any monarch. He began his adminiſtration with 


chuſing from among the officers who had been 


companions of his victories, a council of fourteen, 


to each of whom he allowed a falary of 1000 l. 
a- year. The troops were always paid a month be- 
forehand ; the treaſury, at his diſpoſal, had con- 
ſtantly a reſerve of 300,000 l.; and he had 
150,000 |, in Ireland. The Dutch ſued to him 
for peace, which he granted, on condition that 
they ſhould pay him 300,000 I.; that their ſhips 
ſhould ſtrike their flag before the Engliſh ; and 
that the young Prince of Orange be never reſtored 
to the employments of his anceſtors. It is this 
ſame Prince of Orange that afterwards dethroned 
King James II. whoſe father had been depoſed b 
Cromwell. Sl 
All the nations vied with each other in paying 
their compliments to the Protector. France ſought 
his alliance againſt Spain, and put him in poſſe 
ſion of the town of Dunkirk. His fleets drove the 
Spaniards out of Jamaica, which has ever fince 
remained to England. Ireland was entirely redu- 
ced, and treated like a conquered country. The 
Iriſh eſtates were given to the victors; and thoſe 
who were moſt zealous in the defence of their 


country, periſhed by the hands of executioners. 


Cromwell governed the realm with the autho- 
rity of a king. He ſummoned parliaments ; but 
had them at his diſpoſal, diſſolving whenever he 
pleaſed. He diſcovered every plot that was form- 
ed againſt him, and prevented inſurrections. No 
peer ever fat in any of his parliaments; they all 
lived in obſcurity upon their eſtates, He had the 
artifice to engage * one of thoſe parliaments to offer 
him the title of King, to the end that he might 
have the opportunity of refuling it, and be abler 

® 1656, | | 
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to preſerve his real power. He led a gloomy life 
in the palace of the Engliſh kings, without pomp 
or luxury. Ludlow, his deputy in Ireland, re- 
lates, that the Protector ſent his ſon Henry to that 
kingdom, with one domeſtic only. His manners 
were ſevere ; he was ſober and temperate ; an ceco- 
nomiſt, without deſiring the property of others ; la- 
borious and diligent in all his affairs. He was par- 
ticularly dextrous in managing all ſects whatever, 
neither perſecuting the Catholics, nor thoſe of the 
church of England, who at that time durſt hardly 
ſhew their faces: he had chaplains of all parties ; 
he was an enthuſiaſt when in company with fana- 
ties; he ſupported the Preſbyterians when he was 
no longer afraid of that ſe, though he had de- 
ceived and cruſhed them before; with the Deiſts 
| he laughed at them; but repoſed his entire confi- 
dence in the Independents, who could not ſubſiſt 
without him. By ſuch conduct he preſerved his 
authority till death, an authority cemented with 
blood, and maintained by fraud and violence. 
Nature, in ſpite of his ſobriety, had fixed his 
days to * fifty-eight years T. He died of a com- 
mon fever, probably occaſioned by anxiety, the 
attendant of tyranny : for the latter part of his life 
he was always afraid of being aſſaſſinated, and 
would never lie two nights running in the ſame 
chamber. He died, after nominating his ſon, 
Richard Cromwell, to ſucceed him in the Protec- 
torſhip. No ſooner was the breath out of his bo- 
dy, than one of his chaplains, a Preſbyterian, 
whoſe name was Herry, ſaid to the ſtanders by, 
Do not be uneaſy; ſince he protected God's people 
while he was among us below, he will ſurely pro- 
fect them much more, now that he is mounted to 
heaven, where he muſt be ſeated at Chriſt's right 
* He died in the 6oth year of his age. | 
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hand. Such was the power of fanaticiſm, and ſo 
greatly was Cromwell reſpected, that no body 
* at this ſpeech. 

Notwithſtanding the different intereſts by which 
the minds of the people were divided, Richard 
Cromwell was peaceably proclaimed * Protector in 
London, The council ordered a more magnifi- 
cent funeral for his father than had been ever ſeen 
at the death of any king. For their model, they 
pitched upon the ſolemnities exhibited at the in- 
terment of Philip II. King of Spain. It is obſer- 


vable, that Philip had been repreſented in purga- 


tory two months, in an apartment hung with 
black, and lighted with a few torches : afterwards 
they repreſented him in heaven, the body lying 
on a bed embroidered with gold, in a hall hung 
with the ſame, illuminated with 500 torches, 
which, being reflected by ſilver plates, caſt a light 
that rivalled the reſplendency of the ſun, All this 
was punctually imitated for Oliver Cromwell; he 
was laid on a bed of ſtate, with the crown on his 
head, and a golden ſceptre in his hand. The 
people took no notice of this imitation of a Popiſh 
ceremony, nor of the extravagant expence. The 
body was imbalmed, and interred in the chapel 
royal of Henry VII.; whence it was afterwards 
dug up, and buried under the gallows in the reign 

of Charles II, 


CH: & © VI, 
Of England under Charles II. 
8 the ſecond Protector, Richard Cromwell, 


wanted the abilities of the former, neither 
had he the ſame good fortune. His, ſceptre was 
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not defended by the ſword; neither had he the 
courage nor cunning of Oliver. He could not 


command reſpe& from the army; nor could he 
ingratiate himſelf with the parties and ſects that 


divided the nation. Oliver's council of war began 


with acting in defiance to Richard. This new 
protector pretended to ſtrengthen his intereſt by 
calling a parliament, where one houſe, compoſed 
of officers, ſhould repreſent the peers of England; 
and the other, formed of Engliſh, Scots, and ſriſh 
. deputies, ſhould repreſent the three kingdoms. 
But the leading men of the army obliged him to 
_ diſſolve this parliament. The next thing they did, 
was to reſtore the old parliament which had be- 
headed Charles I. and which Oliver Cromwell 
had ſo imperiouſly diſſolved, This parliament 
were all republicans, as well as the army. They 
would have no king; nor would they have a pro- 
tector. The officers draw up an addreſs to the 
parliament of their own chuſing, that all the ad- 
herents of the royal family ſhall be ſtripped of their 
employments for ever, and Richard Cromwell de- 
prived of his protectorſhip. They treat him how- 
ever honourably, demanding a penſion of 20,0001. 
a- year for him, and 8000 for his mother. The 
parliament refuſed to give him more than 2000 l. 
and ordered him to remove in ſix days from 
Whitehall. He obeyed, without complaining ; 
and lived afterwards as a private perſon. 

There was no talk at that time either of peers 
or biſhops. Charles II. ſeemed to be as much a- 
bandoned by all the world as Richard Cromwell; 
and moſt courts of Europe believed that the Eng- 
liſh commonwealth would ſtill continue. One of 
Cromwell's officers, whoſe name was Monk, re- 
ſtored the throne, At that time he commanded 
the army in Scotland, which had ſubdued the 

* May 18. 1659 N. 8. 5 5 
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country. The Engliſh parliament having reſol> 
ved to break ſome officers of that army, this ge- 
neral determined to march into England, and to 
try his fortune. The three kingdoms were at that 
time in a ſtate of anarchy, Part of Monk's army, 
which ſtaid in Scotland, could not keep the people 
in ſubjection. The other part, which followed 
Monk into England, had to deal with the troops 
of the republic. The parliament apprehenſive of 
both armies, wanted to have them under com- 
mand ; ſo that there was danger of ſeeing all the 
horrors of civil war revived. 1 | 

Monk, finding himſelf not powerful enough to 
ſucceed the two protectors, formed a ſcheme of 
reſtoring the royal family: but, inſtead of ſpilling 
more blood, he imbroiled the public affairs in 
ſuch a manner by his negotiations, that he increa> 
ſed the anarchy, and brought the nation to the 
point he aimed at, of wiſhing for a king. Scarce ' 
was there any blood ſpilt on this occaſion, In 
vain did Lambert, one of Cromwell's generals, 
and a moſt violent republican, endeavour to renew 
the war; before he could muſter a ſufficient num- 
ber of Oliver's veterans, he was prevented and de- 
feated by the troops under General Monk. A new 
parliament met. The peers, who had been fo 
long inactive and forgotten, returned at length to 
their ſeats in parliament. The two houſes acknow- 
ledged Charles II. for their King, and he was ac- 
cordingly proclaimed in London “. 

Charles II, being thus recalled to England with- 
out having contributed to this revolution any 
otherwiſe than by his conſent, and without having 
been obliged to ſubmit to any conditions, ſet out 
from Breda, where he was then retired. The 


whole kingdom received him with general accla- 


mations; and it ſeemed as if there had been no ci- 
May 29. 1660 O. 8. ; 
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vil war. The parliament ordered the bodies of 

Oliver Cromwell, Ireton his ſon-in-law, and Brad- 

ſhaw, preſident of the high court of juſtice, to be 

dug up, and buried under the gallows at Tyburn. 

Of the regicides, or judges who had fat on the 
trial of Charles I. only ten were executed: not one 

of them ſhewed the leaſt repentance; not one 

would acknowledge the reigning King. They all 

thanked God for dying martyrs in the nobleſt and 

beſt of cauſes. They were not qnly of the obſti- 

nate faction of the Independents ; but they follow- 
\ ed the ſect of Anabaptiſts, who. waited for the 
ſecond coming of Chriſt, and for the fifth monar- 
chy. | | 

There were only nine biſhops left in England; | 
but the King ſoon filled up the number. The an- 
cient order and forms were reſtored ;- while the | 
pleaſures and magnificence of a court ſucceeded 
the ſavage gloom which ſo long had. overſpread 
the land. Charles introduced gallantry and enter- 
tainments into the palace of Whitehall, after it 
had been ſtained with his father's blood. The In- 
"dependents appeared no more; the Puritans were 
kept in awe. Such a change did the ſpirit of the 
Engliſh nation receive, that the late civil war was 
burleſqued. Thoſe crabbed ſects, which had turn- 
ed the brains of wild enthuſiaſts, were the object 
of courtly laughter, and youthful ſcorn, In the 
midſt of ſo many religions, Deiſm, of which the 
King made open profeſſion, was predominant. _ 

The royal ſociety of London, which had been 
already formed, but was not eſtabliſhed by letters 
patent till the year 1660, began to poliſh the man- 
ners of the Engliſh, while it opened their under- 
ſtandings. Polite literature revived once more, 
and received daily improvements. In Cromwell's 
time they had ſcarce been acquainted with any 
other ſcience, or branch of learning, than that of 
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g applying texts of the Old or New Teſtament to 
public diſſenſions, and to the moſt horrid revo- 
| lutions. But now they entered into the inveſti- 
gation of nature, and began to follow the road 
pointed out by Lord Bacon, The mathematics 


| were ſoon carried to a degree of perfection, which 
even Archimedes would not have expected. A 
oY great man * at length diſcovered the primitive 
/ laws and general ſyſtem of the univerſe; ſo that, 
. while other nations were amuſing themſelves with 
a fables, the Engliſh had the honour of unfolding 
, truths of the greateſt ſublimity. The reſearches 
vs of ſeveral ages in phyſics, were nothing to the 
fingle diſcovery of the nature of light. The pro- 
, greſs in twenty years was rapid, was immenſe. 
= This is a glory that will never fade. The fruit of 
5 genius and ſtudy is laſting; while the effects of 
1 ambition, fanaticiſm, and the paſſions, are deſtroy- 
4 ed, together with the times that gave them birth. 
8 Under the reign of Charles II. the national ge- 
t nius acquired immortal honour, though the go- 
4 vernment did not. The French taſte, which pre- 
* vailed at court, was introductive of gaiety and 
e magnificence: but while it led the way to new 
1 cuſtoms and faſhions, it produced a ſubjection to 
5 the intereſts of Lewis XIV. Charles, having been 
R long a penſioner to France, made the Engliſh 
e ſometimes regret the uſurpation of Cromwell, 
e when their nation was ſo greatly reſpected 

| The parliaments of England and Scotland vied 
n with one another, in granting the King all in their 
'S power, as a kind of reparation for the murder f 
1- his father. The Engliſh parliament in particular, 
„ which alone could render him powerful, allowed 
I him a revenue of 1, 200, ooo 1 Sterling, for him- 
58 ſelf and the ſeveral branches of the adminiſtration, 
V independent of the ſervice of the navy. Never 
of * Sir Iſaac Newton. | 
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had Queen Eliſabeth ſo much: yet Charles by his 
extravagance was always poor. The nation could 
not forgive his ſelling Dunkirk, a place acquired 
by the arms and negotiations of Cromwell, for 
leſs than 240, ooo l. 

The war he carried on, ſoon after the reſtora- 
tion, againſt the Dutch, was very expenſive, ſince 
it coſt the nation ſeven millions and a half Ster- 
ling; and it was alſo ignominious, for Admiral 
Ruyter came as far as Chatham, and burnt the 
Engliſh ſhips in the harbour. | 

- Theſe miſcarriages were intermixed with moſt 
fatal accidents. London was depopulated “ by a 
peſtilence towards the beginning of this reign; and 
almoſt the whole town was deſtroyed by fire. This 
misfortune, coming juſt after the plague, and in 
the midſt of an unſucceſsful war with Holland, 

ſeemed irretrievable. Yet, to the aſtoniſhment of 
all Europe, in leſs than three years was London 
rebuilt, more beautiful, more regular and com- 
modious, than before. A fingle duty on coals, 
and the emulation of the citizens, were ſufficient 
to execute this great undertaking. It was a ſtrong 
inſtance of what human induſtry can atchieve ; 

and diſpoſes us the more to believe the relations of 
thoſe ancient cities of Aſia and Egypt, that were 
built with ſuch expedition. 

But neither thoſe unhappy accidents, nor the 
grand enterpriſe of rebuilding London, nor the 
cabals into which the court and pariiament were 
divided, could make the leaſt diminution in the 
pleaſures and gaiety which Charles II. brought 
with him to England, as French commodities, or 
the growth of a country where' he had reſided for 
ſeveral years. A- French miſtreſs, French wit, 
and, above all, French money, prevailed at court. 
Thus every thing was changing in England, ex- 

* 1666, 
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cept the love of liberty, which continued till the 
ſame in the hearts of the people; and the luſt of 
abſolute power, by which the King and his bro- 
ther, who ſucceeded him, were invariably actua- 
ted. This was the ſource of ſo many intrigues 
and plots, that imbittered his pleaſures, and occa- 
ſioned the erecting of ſcaffolds, in the midſt of 
courtly entertainments. Religious zeal, and fana- 
tic enthuſiaſm, had no part in the endeavours. of 
Lord Shafteſbury, and of ſo many others, to ex- 
clude the Duke of York from the ſucceſſion : for 
Lord Shafteſbury was a profeſſed Deiſt. It is true, 

they objected againſt the Duke of York, afterwards 

| James II. for being a Papiſt; but it was arbitrary 

power, more than Popery, that they were afraid of. 

Charles II. appears to have firſt introduced bri- 

8 bing in parliament, that is, purchaſing with mo- 

e ney the votes of the members: at leaſt, in a coun- 

\ try where ſcarce any thing is kept private, this 

: method had never been made public before : there- - 
had been no proof, that the kings his predeceſſors 


a had ever taken this ſtep, which ſhortens difficulties 
7 and prevents contradictions. 
The ſecond parliament, which was ſummoned 
f in 1679, proceeded againſt eighteen members of 
© the former houſe of Commons, which had fat 
eighteen years. They charged them with having 
« received penſions from court; but, as there was 
* no law forbidding the ſubject to accept of a grati- 
0 2 from his ſovereign, the proſecution drop- 
ped. | | 
5 Nevertheleſs, this new policy of the prince did 
* not hinder the houſe of Commons * from voting 
r unanimouſly, that the Duke of York, as a decla- 
t, red Papiſt, ought to be excluded from the crown. 
+ Thus it was in France, when the Catholic leaguers 
oy pretended to exclude Henry IV. The Duke of 


* 1679 and following. 
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Monmouth, a natural ſon of Charles II. would 
have played the ſame game with the Duke of 
Gviſe; but the enterpriſe loſt him his head on a 
ſcaffold. The ſame motives, however, which had 
induced the Whigs to exclude the Duke of York, 
were the cauſe of his being dethroned, after be 
had ſucceeded his brother. Charles, perceiving 


that the houſe of Commons, who had depoſed 
and beheaded his father, wanted to diſinherit his 


brother in his own lifetime, and apprehending the 
confequences of ſuch an attempt, diſſolved this 
parliament “, and never held another while he 
reigned. | 

Every thing was quiet, as ſoon as the claſhing 
ceaſed betwixt the regal and parliamentary authori- 
ty. The King was at length reduced to live fru- 
gally upon his revenue, and' an annual penſion of 
100,000 J. Sterling from Lewis XIV. He main» 
tained only a body of 4000 men for his guard; yet 
the nation made as great a noiſe about this hand- 
ful of troops, as if it had been a mighty army. 
His predeceſſors had ſeldom above 100 men for 
their ordinary guard. 

At that time there appeared only two political 
parties in England; the Tories, who were for ab- 
folute ſubmiſſion to kings; and the Whigs, who 
maintained the rights of the people, and limited 


- thoſe of the ſovereign. The latter have generally 
prevailed over the former. 


But what has raiſed England to ſo high a pitch 
of power, is, that all parties, ever ſince the reign 
of Queen Eliſabeth, have equally concurred to the 
encouragement of commerce. The very parlia» 


ment that beheaded the King was buſied about ma- 
Titime regulations, as if it had been in the moſt 
eaceable times. The blood of Charles I. was 
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ſtill reeking, when this parliament, though almoſt 
entirely compoſed of fanatics, made the famous 
act of navigation in 1650. This act was attribu- 
ted to Cromwell, though, on the contrary, he 
had been offended with it; becauſe, from the pre- 
judice it did the Dutch, it was one cauſe of the 
war between England and the United Provinces ; 
and as this war turned the chief expences of the 
public towards the navy, of courſe it tended to 


the diminution of the land-forces, of which Crom 


well was general. This law, however, has been 
ever ſince in force. The purport of it is, not to 
ſuffer any foreign veſſel to import merchandiſes 
into England, unleſs they be of the growth of the 
country to which that veſſel belongs. 

So early as the reign of Queen Eliſabeth there 
had been an Eaſt-India company, even prior to 
that of the Dutch; and a new one was afterwards 
erected in the reign of King William. From the 
year 1597 till 1612, the Engliſh were ſole poſſeſ- 
fors of the whale fiſhery ; but the chief ſource of 
their wealth was their wool. At firſt they only 
dealt in the ſale of it unwrought ; but, ſince Queen 
Eliſabeth's reign, they began to manufacture the 
fineſt cloth in Europe. Agriculture, after it had 
been long neglected, hath proved as advantageous 
to this nation, as the mines of Peru to the Spa- 
niards. It hath been chiefly encouraged ever ſince 
1689, when they began to give the bounty, or a 
reward for the exportation of grain. The go- 
vernment, ever ſince that time, hath granted five 
ſhillings for every meaſure of wheat ſent abroad; 
when this meaſure, which contains four and twenty 
Paris buſhels, is worth no more than eight and 
forty ſhillings in London. The ſale of all other 
grain has been encouraged in proportion; and it 
was proved of late in parliament, that the ex- 
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portation of grain for four years amounted to 
179,339,990 French livres“? 7 
England bad not all theſe advantages in the 
reign of Charles II. ; ſhe was {till tributary to the 
induſtry of the French, who every an drew as 
pore eight millions of livres ꝶ from her upon the 
alance of trade. They had as yet no manufac- 
tures of linen, of glaſs, copper, braſs, ſteel, pa- 
r, nor even of hats. For all theſe articles of 


induſtry they are indebted to the reyocation of the 


edict of Nantes. 

Fram this ſingle circumſtance, one may eaſily 
judge, whether the flatterers of Lewis XIV. had 
realon to abe pee him for depriving France of 
ſuch a number of uſeful ſubjects. In 1687, the 
Englith, being ſenſible of the advantage that would 
accrue to their nation from ſuch a number of 
French artiſans, who had taken ſhelter among 
them, gave them 1,500,000. livres in charity; 
and in London only, 13,000 of theſe fugitives 


were maintained at the public expence for a whole 


FEAT» | 
This application to trade, in a warlike nation, 
has at length enabled her to draw over one part of 


Europe againſt France. She has multiplied her 


credit in our days, without multiplying her funds; 
ſo that the intereſt on the national debt amounts 
to about three millions Sterling yearly. This is 


the very ſituation of the kingdom of France, 


Where the government, under the King's name, 
is indebted. nearly the ſame ſum to annuitants, 


* This ſum of 170,330,000 French livres, when reduced to our 
money, reckoning 23 livres to a pound Sterling, which is the neareſt 
proportion, amounts to 7,405,652: 3 : 6 Sterling: A very large 
ſum indeed. 

1 Eight millions of livres is 347.326 l. Sterling. But beſides the 
articles of manufactures mentioned in the next paragraph, that of cla» 
ret makes a very conſiderable part of that balance; and to this day 
the French wine carries off too much of our money, 


and 
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and to thoſe who have purchaſed employments, * 
This operation, unknown. to ſo many other na- 
tions, and eſpecially to thoſe of Aſia, hath been 
the melancholy fruit of our wars, and the laſt ef 
fort of political induſtry, 83 
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Of Italy, and principally of. Reme, at the end of 
the ſixteenth century, Of the council of Trent, 
Of the reformation of the calendar, &c. 


ITE ſituation of Italy at the end of the ſix- 
| teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, was the very reverſe of France and Ger» 
many. The latter were in a declining ſtate, de- 
ſtitute of commerce, of induſtry, of civil polity, 
and, in a word, abandoned to anarchy; whereas 
the former began to enjoy repoſe, and to culti- 
vate the polite arts, which in other countries were 
either unknown, or but rude and imperfect. 
Naples and Sicily had undergone no revolutions z 
nor were they even diſturbed by inſurrections. 
When Pope Paul IV. at the inſtigation of his ne- 

hews, wanted to wreſt thoſe kingdoms from Phi- 
fp II. with the aid of Henry II. King of France, 
he pretended to transfer them to the Duke of An- 
jou, afterwards Henry III. in conſideration af an 
annual tribute of 20,000 ducats, inſtead of 6000 
and eſpecially on condition that his nephews 
{ſhould have large and independent principalities 
in thoſe countries. 

Naples was at that time the only tributary king 
dom in the univerſe. According to ſome, the 
court of Rome wanted to put an end to that de- 

ndency, and to annex this realm to the holy 
2 ; which would have been giving ſuch a power 

10 
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to the Popes, as muſt enable them to hold the ba- 
lance of Italy: but it was impoſſible either for 
Paul IV. or for all Italy together, to wreſt Naples 
ſucceſſively from Philip II. and from the King of 
France, the moſt powerful princes in Chriſtendom, 
The enterpriſe of Paul IV. was raſh and unfortu- 
nate. The famous Duke of Alva, at that time Vice- 
roy of Naples, inſulted this filly pontiff, by melt- 
ing down the bells, and all the braſs in Beneven- 
to, a city belonging to the holy fee, in order to 
convert them into cannon. The Duke of Alva 
flattered himſelf with the notion of taking Rome, 
after the example of Charles V.; but in a few 
days he went and kiſſed the Pope's toe; and, up- 
on Loring the bells to Benevento, the whole diſ- 
pute was ended. 

- Aﬀer the death of Paul IV.“ the condemnation 
of his two nephews, the Prince of Palliane and 
Cardinal Caraffa, afforded a frightful ſpectacle. 
The ſacred college were ſhocked at being witneſ⸗ 
ſes to the execution of this Cardinal, who was 
ſtrangled by order of Pius IV. as Cardinal Poli 
had been treated under Leo X. But a ſingle ac- 
tion does not conſtitute a cruel reign ; befides, the 
Romans were not oppreſſed. 

The council of Trent ended + very quietly un- 
der Pius IV. It was productive of no new effect, eĩ- 
ther among the Catholics, who believed all the ar- 
ticles of faith taught by this council, or among 
the Proteſtants, who did not believe them: nor did 
it make any alteration in the cuſtoms of ſome Ca- 
tholic countries, which adopted rules of diſcipline 
different from thoſe of the council France, in 
* preſerved what ſhe calls the liberties of 

er church, which are indeed thoſe of the nation. 
Four and twenty articles, contrary to the rights of 
the civil magiſtrate, were never adopted in that 
16 ÞT 1563, 
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kingdom: the chief of theſe inveſted biſhops alone 
with the adminiſtration of hoſpitals, gave the 
power of trying biſhops in criminal caſes to the 
Pope only, and fubjected the laity in many caſes 
to epiſcopal juriſdiftion. For this reaſ6n France 
always rejected this council in regard to diſcipline. 


The Kings of Spain received it throughout their 


dominions with the higheſt reſpect, and yet with 
the greateſt. limitations in private. Venice imita» 
ted Spain, The Catholics of Germany ſtill de- 
manded the uſe of the cup, and the marriage of 
the clergy. Pius IV. granted the communion un- 
der both kinds, by particular briefs, to the Em- 
peror Maximilian and to the Archbifhop of Mentz ; 
but he was inflexible as to the article of celibacy. 
The hiſtory of the popes gives as a reaſon for this, 
that, as Pius IV. had got rid of the council, he 
had nothing further to fear : and thence it comes, 
adds the ſame author, that this Pope, who was 
violating both human and divine laws, acted the 
ſcrupulous part in regard to celibacy. It is ex- 
tremely falſe, that Pius IV. was violating both hu» 
man and divine laws; and it is evident, that, by pre- 
ſerving the ancient diſcipline of ſacerdotal celibacy, 
of ſuch long ſtanding in the weſtern church, he 


conformed to an opinion that was become part of 


the canon law, 

All the euſtoms in the church-diſcipline of Ger- 
many were ſuffered to continue. The queſtions 
obnoxious to the ſecular power produced no more 
bloodſhed, as formerly: there were ſtill fome dif- 
ficulties, ſome bones of contention betwixt the 


court of Rome and the Catholic powers; but no 


miſchief followed from any of thoſe litile alterca- 
tions. The interdict of Venice, under Paul V. 
has been the only quarrel to ſignify; the religious 
wars in Germany and France muſt have made the 
court of Rome very unealy ; and the Pope * 

rally 
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rally kept fair with the Catholic princes, leſt they 


ſhould turn Proteſtants. But weak popes were in- 
differently treated, when they had a potent prince 
to deal with, like Philip II. who was maſter of the 
conclave. 

Italy wanted nothing but a general police; this 
was its great misfortune: it was for a long time 
infeſted with banditti, in the midſt of the polite 
arts, and in the centre of peace, as had been the 
caſe of Greece in barbarous ages. From the fron- 
tiers of the Milaneſe to the further extremity of 
the kingdom of Naples, gangs of banditti conti- 
nually roving from one province to another, ei- 
ther purchaſed protections, or extorted tolerations 


from little princes. They were not exterminated 


in the eccleſiaſtic ſtate till the pontificate of Sixtus 
Quintus; and even after his time they appeared 
now and then. This was an encouragement to 
aſſaſſination: the uſe of the ſtiletto was but too 
common in the towns, while the banditti infeſted 
the country; the ſcholars of Padua were accu- 
ſtomed to knock people down in the night, as 
they walked through the piazzas, 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſorders, Italy was the 
moſt flouriſhing, though not the moſt powerful, 
country in Europe: there was an end of thoſe fo- 
reign wars by which it had been ravaged after the 
reign of Charles VIII. King of France ; there was 


no more talk of thoſe inteſtine broils betwixt dif- 


ferent principalities and cities; in ſhort, no more 
to be heard of thoſe plots and conſpiracies that 
had been heretofore ſo frequent, Naples, Venice, 
Rome, and Florence, invited foreigners to Rome 
by their magnificence, and by the culture of the 
polite arts. The pleaſures of the mind were ſcarce 
known but in this climate; while religion was ex- 
hibited under a moſt pompous appearance, neceſ- 
fary for a RO. of ſuch exquilite ſenſibility. It 
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Vas only Italy that raiſed temples worthy of ati. 


quity ; and St Peter's at Rome ſurpaſſed them all. 
If ſuperſtitious fg falſe traditions, and for- 
ged miracles, ſtill fubſiſted ; they were deſpiſed by 
the wiſe, who knew full well, that there have been 
frauds in all ages to amuſe the vulgar. 
Perhaps the ultramontane writers, who declaĩim 
with ſuch ſeverity againft theſe abuſes, have not ſuf⸗ 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed betwixt the people and their 
guides. The Roman fenate were nor to be deſpi 
ſed, becauſe the temples of ÆEſeulapius were hang - 
ed with the offerings of infirm people, whom na- 
ture had recovered; becauſe the altars of Neptune 
were adorned or disfigured by a thouſand votive 
pictures of voyagers, who had eſeaped with life 
upon being caſt away; or becauſe incenſe uſed to 
burn and ſmoke of itſelf on a ſacred ſtone in Egna- 
tia, Several Proteſtants, after enjoying the plea- 
ſures of Naples, have wrote moſt bitter inveftives 
againſt the three miracles which are performed in 
that city on a particular day, when the blood of St 
Januarius, St John Baptiſt, and St Stephen, pre- 
ſerved in vials, begins to liquify at the approach of 
the heads of thoſe ſaints. They accuſe the teach- 
ers of thoſe churches of attributing idle prodigies 
to the Deity. The learned and ingenious Mr Ad- 
diſon ſays, It is one of the moſt bungling tricks that 
he ever ſaw. Thoſe authors might, upon reffection, 
have obferved, that theſe inſtitutions are not pre- 
judicial to morals, which ſhould be the principal 
aim of civil and eccleſtaftic polity; that, in all 
probability, the lively imaginations of people in 
warm climates, have need of viſible figns to re- 
preſent the Deity continually to their ſenſes; and, 
in fine, that theſe ſigns cannot be aboliſhed till 
they become contemptible to thoſe by whom they 
are now revered. | 
To Pius IV. ſucceeded the Dominican cy 
103 
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Pius V. a man deteſted even in Rome, for the ſe- 


ty, an office publicly oppoſed in other places by 
the ſecular courts. The — bull, In cœna Do- 
mini, deviſed by Paul III. and publiſhed by Pius V. 

and in which all the rights of ſovereigns are at- 
tacked, gave offence to ſeveral princes, and occa- 
ſioned the outery of many univerſities. | 
The ſuppreſſion of the order of the Humiliati, 
religious of that denomination were ſettled chiefly 
in the Milaneſe, and led very ſcandalous lives. St 
Charles Borromeo, Archbiſhop of Milan, wanting 
to reform the order, four of the members conſpi- 
red againſt his life; and one of them fired a piſtol 

at him, while he was ſaying his prayers “. The 
holy man, being only ſlightly wounded, petition- 


| puniſhed them with death, and ſuppreſſed the or- 
der. | 8 

What renders the memory of Pius V. fo ſacred, 
was his zeal to defend Chriſtianity againſt the 
Turks. His higheſt encomium comes from Con- 
ſtantinople itſelf, where they made public rejoi- 
eings at his death. = 

Gregory XIII. of the family of Buoncompagno, 
and ſucceſſor of Pius V. gained immortal reputa- 


goes by his name; wherein he imitated Julius Cæ- 
ſar. The neceſſity which all nations have been 
under of reforming the year, ſhews the flow 
progreſs even of the moſt uſeful arts. Mankind 
knew how to ravage the earth from one extremity 
to the other, before they had a knowledge of time, 
or could regulate their days. 'The ancient Romans 
at firſt had no*more than. ten lunar months, ſo 
that their year was of 304 days; but afterwards 
® 1571 
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verity with which he acted as inquiſitor in that ei- 


was one of the chief events of his pontificate. The 


ed the Pope to pardon the criminals; but the Pope 


tion by the reformation of the calendar, which 
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they brought it to 355. Every remedy they ap- 


plied to this falſe computation, proved a freſh er- 


ror. The pontiffs had been the aſtronomers of the 
nation ever ſince Numa Pompilius, as they had 
been alſo among the Babylonians, the Egyptians, 
the Perſians, and almoſt all the people of Aſia. 
The knowledge of time rendered them venerable J. 
in the eye of the public z for nothing conciliates 
authority ſo much as uſeful ſcience, which ſurpaſſ- 
eth the capacity of the vulgar. 

As the ſupreme pontificate among the Romans 
was always held by a ſenator, Julius Cæſar, in his 
pontifical quality, reformed the calendar to the 
beſt of his power: for which purpoſe he employ- 
ed Soſigenes a Greek mathematician of Alexandria. 
The Macedonian conqueror had made this city the 
ſeat of learning and commerce : it was the moſt 
celebrated ſchool for the mathematics; and it was 
there that the Egyptians, and even the Jews, at 
length attained to real knowledge. Before that 
time the Egyptians knew how to raiſe enormous 
weights of ſtone ; but the Greeks taught them all 
the polite arts, or rather practiſed them in that 
country, without being able to form Egyptian di- 
ſciples. And indeed we do not find, among this 
effeminate ſervile nation, any one perſon famed ' 
for the Grecian arts. 

The Chriſtian pontiffs regulated the year, in 
the ſame manner as the pontiffs of ancient Rome, 
becauſe it was their office to proclaim the great 
ſolemnities. The firſt general council in 325, 
perceiving the irregularity which time had produ- 
ced in the Julian calendar, conſulted, as Czfar 
had done, the Greeks of Alexandria; who made 
anſwer, that the vernal equinox fell that year on 
the 21ſt of March; and the fathers ſettled the time 


for the celebration of Eaſter according to this prin- 


ciple. 2 
Vor. III. Cc Two 
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Two ſmall miſtakes in the Julian calculation, 
and in that of the aſtronomers conſulted by this 
council, made a conſiderable increaſe in a ſucceſ- 
ſion of ages. The firſt of theſe is owing to the fa- 
mous golden number of Meto the Athenian; this 
allows nineteen years to the revolution, by which 
the moon comes back to the ſame point of the 
heavens: and it wants but an h&ur and a half; a 
miſtake almoſt inſenſible in a ſingle century, but 
conſiderable in many. It was the ſame in regard 
to the apparent revolution of the ſun, and of the 
points which fix the equinoxes and the ſolſtices. 
The vernal equinox, at the time of the council of 
Nice, was upon the 21ſt of March; but, at the 
time of the council of Trent, the equinox had 
preceded or anticipated ten days, and fell upon 
the 11th of that month. The cauſe of this pre- 
ceſſion of the equinoxes was unknown to all anti- 
quity, and but lately diſcovered; it is owing to a 
particular motion of the earth, which concludes its 
period in 25,900 years, and makes the equinoxes 
and ſolſtices paſs ſucceſſively through all the points 
of the zodiac. This motion is the effe& of gravi- 
tation, whoſe phznomena ſeemed'to be above the 
Teach of human capacity, till diſcovered and ex- 
plained by Sir Iſaac Newton, axes 
But, under Gregory XIII. the buſineſs was not 
concerning this preceſſion of the equinoxes, but to 
remove the ſenſible confuſion which began to diſ- 
turb the civil year. Gregory conſulted the moſt 
famous aſtronomers in Europe. A Roman phyſi- 
cian, whoſe name was Lilio, had the honour of 
furniſhing the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt manner of reſto. 
Ting the order of the year, as'we have it in the 
new calendar; they had only to-ftrike ten days 
out of the year 1582, which was the ra of the 
Gregorian reformation, and to uſe an eaſy pre- 
© Faution for preventing the like confuſion in future 
| \ ages. 
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ages. No body knows any thing of this Lilia; ' 
for the calendar bears the name of Pope Gregory, 
juſt as Soligenes's name was abſorbed in that of 
Cæſar. The ancient Greeks did not behave ſo; _ 
the artiſts were left in poſſeſſion of the glory of i in- 
vention. 

Gregory XIII. had the honour of concluding 
this neceſſary reformation 3 but he had more trou- 
ble in prevailing on other nations to receive it, 
than in getting ir digeſted by the mathematicians. . 
France oppoſed it for ſome months; till at length, 
in conſequence of an edi of Henry III.“ regiſter- 
ed in the parliament of Paris, they accuſtomed 
themſelves to the right computation : but the Em- 
peror Maximilian II. could not perſuade the diet 
of Augſburg, that the equinox was advanced ten 
days. They were afraid, leſt the court of Rome, 
by pretending to inſtruct, ſhould aſſume a power 
to domineer. Hence the old calendar continued 
ſome time even among the Catholics of Germany; 
but the Proteſtants obſtinately refuſed to receive a 
truth delivered by the Pope, which they ought to 
have embraced, . even if propoſed by the Turk. 

The latter end of Gregory XIII.'s pontificate 
was famous for the embaſſy which he received from 
Japan. Rome was making ſpiritual conqueſts at 
the extremity of the earth, while ſhe ſuſtained ſo 


many loſſes in Europe. Three kings or princes 


of Japan, a country then divided into many ſove- 
reignties, ſent each of them one of their neareſt 
relations to greet the King of Spain, Philip II. as 
the moſt potent of all the Chriſtian princes ; - 
and the Pope, as father of all Kings. The letters 
of thoſe princes to the Pope all begin with paying 
adoration to his Holineſs. The firſt, from the 
King of Bungo, was directed thus : To the Ada 
rable, who on earth ſupplies the place of the King | 
Nov. 3. 15 82. 11575. 
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. of heaven : it concludes thus; With fear and re- 
ect I addreſs your Holineſs, whom I adore, and 
- -whoſe moſt ſacred feet I kiſs. The other two fay 
very near the ſame. Spain at that time flattered 
herſelf, that Japan would become one of her pro- 
vinces; while the Roman pontiff ſaw one third of 
this empire already ſubject to his eccleſiaſtie ju- 
riſdiction. 

The Romans would have been very happy under 
the adminiſtration of Gregory XIII. had not the 
public tranquillity been interrupted by the bandit- 
ti. He aboliſhed a few onerous taxes, and did 
not diſmember the ſtate in favour of his baſtard, 
like ſome of his predeceſſors. 


. VIII. 
Of Sixtus Quintus, 


HE reign of Sixtus Quintus is more talked 

of than that of Gregory XIII. or of Pius V. 
though both theſe popes did greater things than 
he; one having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the battle 
of Lepanto, of which he was the firſt mover; and 
the other by the reformation of the calendar. 
Sometimes the character of a perſon, and the ex- 
traordinary circumſtances of his elevation, draw 
the attention of poſterity more than the memo- 
Table actions of others. The diſproportion be- 
tween the birth of Sixtus Quintus, a poor huſband- 
man's ſon, and his elevation to the ſupreme digni- 
ty, adds to his reputation: yet we have ſeen, that 
mean parentage was never an obſtacle to the pon- 
tificate; for, at the court of Rome, all preferments 
are eſteemed the reward of merit, though they are 
alſo attained by intrigue. Pius V. was hardly of 
a better family than Sixtus ; 3 Adrian VI. was a 
| tradeſman's 
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tradeſman's ſon; Nicholas V. was born of obſcure. 


parents; the father of the famous John XXII. who 
added a third eirele to the tiara, and who wore 
three crowns without . poſſeſſing a foot of land, 
mended ſhoes at Cahors; which was the trade of 
Urban's father. Adrian LV. one of the greateſt 
popes, was a beggar's ſon, and had been a beg- 
gar himſelf, The hiſtory of the church abounds 
with theſe examples, which are an encouragement 
to virtue, while they confound human vanity. 
They who attempted: to raiſe the extraction of Six- 
tus Quintus, did not reflect, that in this they leſ- 
fen his perſonal character; for they ſtrip him of 
the merit of ſurmounting the firſt difficulties, 
There is a greater diſtance from the hog-driver, 
which he had been in his infancy, to the ſimple 
offices he obtained in his order, than from theſe 
to the pontifical throne. His life has been compi- 
led at Rome from journals, which inform us of 
nothing. but dates; and from panegyries, where 
we learn nothing at all, The Cordelier who wrote 
the life of Sixtus Quintus, begins with ſaying, 
That he has the honour of treating of the higheſt, 
the beſt, the greateſt of pontiffs, princes, and ſages; 
in a word, of the glorious and immortal Sixtus. 
With ſuch an exordium he deſtroys his own credit. 
The ſpirit of Sixtus Quintus is an eſſential part 
of his hiſtory. What diſtinguiſhes him from the 
other popes, is his acting in quite a different man- 
ner from them. To behave with haughtineſs 
and arrogance, when a ſimple friar ; ſuddenly to 
ſmother the fire of his temper, when he be- 
comes a Cardinal; to appear fifteen years incapa- 
ble of buſineſs, and eſpecially of governing, in 
order to gain the ſuffrages of thoſe who expected 
to govern in his name; to reſume his ſtate and 
pride the moment he aſcends the throne z to be 
ſurpriſingly ſevere in his pontificate, and great in 
R_ all 
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all his undertakings; to imbelliſh Rome, and to 
leave great ſums in the pontifical exchequer; to 
diſband the troops, and even the guards-uſed by 
his predeceſſors, while he diſperſed the banditti by 
dint of laws without military force; to make eve- 
ry body reſpe& his dignity and character; this is 
what placed his name among the illuſtrious perſon- 
ages of the age, even when Henry IV. and Eliſa- 
' beth were yet living, Other ſovereigns at that 
time were in danger of being dethroned, when 
they ventured upon any arduous enterpriſe with- 
out the aſſiſtance of numerous armies, ſuch as have 
been ſince kept on foot: it was not ſo with the 
pontiffs of Rome, who, uniting the prieſthood and 
the empire, had no need of guards. | 
Sixtus Quintus acquired great reputation, by 
improving the buildings and the police of Rome, 
as Henry IV. improved thole of Paris: but this 
Was the leaſt merit of Henry IV. and in Sixtus V. 
it was his greateſt, In this reſpect the Pope did 
much greater things than the King of France: he 
reigned over a more peaceable, and at that time 
more induſtrious, people; and he had the ruins 
and models of ancient Rome, as likewiſe the works 
of his predeceſſors, to encourage his great deſigns. 
Under the Roman emperors, entire.rivers were 
conveyed to Rome, the ſpace of ſeveral miles, by 
fourteen: huge aqueducts ſupported on arches: this 
was a conſtant ſupply to 150 fountains, and to 
118 large public baths; not to mention the water 
requiſite for thoſe artificial ſeas, on which were 
exhibited naval engagements. A hundred thou- 
ſand ſtatues adorned. the public ſquares, the ſtreets, 
the temples, the houſes. Ninety coloſſus's were 
erected on portico's. Forty obeliſks of granite, 
from the Upper Egypt, ſurpriſed the imagination 
of ſpectators, who ſcarce conceived in what man- 
ner thoſe monſtrous ſtones could be 3 
_ . Om 
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from the tropic to the banks of the Tiber. All 
that the popes had to do, was to repair a few aque- 
ducts, to raiſe a few obeliſks from under the ruins, 

- and todig up ſome ſtatues. 

Sixtus Quintus reſtored the Acqua-Marzia, 
whoſe ſpring is twenty miles from Rome, near 
the ancient Præneſte: he had it conveyed by an a- 
queduct 13,000 paces in length; and they were 
obliged to. raiſe arches along the road for the di- 
ſtance of ſeven miles. Such a work would have 
been a trifling affair to the Roman empire; but it 
_ : mighty matter to Rome impoveriſhed and re- 

uced. | 14 007 BE 

Five obeliſks were raiſed by his care. The 
name of the architect Fontana, who reſtored them, 
is ſtill famous at Rome; while that of the artiſts. 
who carved, and tranſported them to ſuch a di- 
ſtance, is forgot. We read in 100 travellers, and 
in 100 authors by whom thoſe travellers are tran- 
ſeribed, that, in erecting the obeliſk of the Vatican 
upon its pedeſtal, the cords for that purpoſe hap» 
pened to be too ſhort, and notwithſtanding the 
prohibition, upon pain of death, that nobody 
ſhould ſpeak during the operation, a common fel- 
low cried out from.among the croud, Het the 

cords, Such tales as theſe render hiſtory ridicu- 
lous, being the fruit of ignorance ; the capſtans 

they made uſe of, could not want this fooliſh aſ- 
ſiſtance. | | ; | 
What gave modern Rome ſome ſuperiority over 
the ancient, was the cupola of St Peter's at Rome. 
There were only three antique monuments of this 
kind extant in the world; part of the dome of 
the temple of Minerva at Athens, the dome of the 
Pantheon at Rome, and that of the great moſque 
of Conſtantinople, heretofore St Sophia's, built 
by Juſtinian. But theſe cupolas, though ſufficiently 
raiſed withinſide, were too flat without. Brune» 
| leſchi, 
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leſchi, the reſtorer of architecture in Italy in the 
fifteenth century, remedied this defect in the cathe- 


.dral of Florence, by building two cupolas, one 


within the other; but thoſe cupolas had ſomething 
of the Gothic tafte, and were not in juſt propor- 
| tion. © Michael Angelo Buonarota, an artiſt equal- 
ly celebrated for painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
teture, gave the deſigns of the two domes of 
St Peter under the pontificate of Julius II.; and 
:Sixtus Quintus erected this work, which ſurpaſſ- 
eth every thing of the kind, in the ſpace of a year 
and ten months. 

The library, begun by Nicholas V. was fo 
greatly increaſed about this time, that Sixtus Quin- 
tus may be reckoned its real founder. The huge 
ſhell that contains it, is likewiſe a noble monu- 
ment. At that time there was no library in Eu— 
rope ſo large, nor ſo curious: but Paris has ſince 


outdone Rome: and though the architecture of 


the King's library may not be comparable to that 
of the Vatican, yet there is a greater number of 
books, diſpoſed in better order, and lent with 
more eaſe to private people. 

It was a misfortune to Sixtus Quintus, and to 
his dominions, that all his great foundations im- 
-poveriſhed his people, whereas Henry IV. relieved 
his. Both, at their death, left very near the ſame 
fam in ready money; for though Henry IV. had 
a reſerve of forty millions of livres at his command, 
yet there were not above twenty millions in the 
vaults of the Baſtile; and the five millions of 
crowns which Sixtus laid up in the caſtle of St An- 
gelo, were very near equivalent to twenty millions 
of livres, according to the currency of that time. 
This money could not be taken out of the circu- 
lation, in ſuch a country as Rome, that had ſcarce 
either trade or manufactures, without impove- 
pg the inhabitants. In order to hoard this 
treaſure, 
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he BY treaſure, and to ſupply theſe expences, Sixtus was 
8 obliged to give a greater ſcope to the ſale of pu- 
ne blic offices, than had been granted by his prede- 
1g ceſſors. Sixtus IV. Julius II. Leo X. had led 
r- the way; but Sixtus V. greatly increaſed the bur- 
ab- den: he created annuities at eight, nine, and ten 
li- per cent. for the payment of which there was an 
of additional load of taxes. The people forgot he 
1d was imbellifhing Rome; and only felt that he was 
ſ- impoverifhing them ; ſo that Sixtus V. was more 
ar hated than admired... 5 
We ſhould always conſider the Pope in a double 

ſo light, as the ſovereign of a temporal ſtate, and as 
n- head of the church. Sixtus, as ſupreme pontifh 
ge wanted to renew the times of Gregory VII. He 
u- declared Henry IV. then only King of Navarre, 
u- incapable of ſucceeding to the crown of France. 
br 1] He iſſued out a bull, depriving Queen Eliſabeth of 
of her dominions ; and if the invincible armada had 
at ſucceeded on the coaſt of England, the bull might 
of have been put in execution, The manner in 
th which he behaved towards Henry III. after the aſ- 

ſaſſination of the Duke of Guiſe, and of the Cardi- 
to nal his brother, was not ſo violent. He content= 
n- ed himſelf with declaring the King excommunica- 
ed ted, unleſs he did penance for both thoſe murders. 
ne This was imitating St Ambroſe; and acting like . 
ad Adrian IV. who inſiſted. upon a public penance 
d, for the murder of Becket, afterwards canonized 
be by the name of St Thomas of Canterbury, It was 
of very certain that Henry III. had in his own houſe 
N- aſſaſſinated two princes of a dangerous character, 
ns without proceeding againſt them by forms of ju- 
e. ſtice, becauſe it would have been difficult to con- 
u- KK vic them by any legal method. They were the 
ce chiefs of a pernicious league ; but the King himſelf 
e- had ſigned it. Every circumſtance of this double ö 
is aſſaſſination was horrible; and, without entering 
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into the juſtifications founded on policy and the 
misfortunes of the times, the common ſecurity of 
mankind ſeemed to demand a barrier againſt the 
like violences. Sixtus loſt the fruit of his auſtere 
and inflexible behaviour, by maintaining only the 
rights of the tiara and of the ſacred college, not 
thoſe of humanity ; by not condemning the mur- 
der of the Duke of Guiſe as much as that of the 
Cardinal; by inſiſting only on the pretended im- 
munity of the church, and the rights claimed by 
popes of judging cardinals; by commanding the 
King of France to ſet the Cardinal of Bourbon and 
the Archbiſhop of Lyons at liberty, though he had 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons of ſtate for keeping them con- 
fined.; in ſhort, by injoining him to come to 
Rome within the ſpace of ſixty days, in order to 
expiate his crime, It is very true, that Sixtus 
Quintus, the head of the Chriftian church, might 
 fay to a prince of that religion, Humble yourſelf 
in the ſight of God for the double murder you have 
committed: but he had no right to ſay to him, I 
alone am the proper judge of your eccleſiaſtical fitb- 
gets ; I alone am to pronounce ſentence on. you in 
my Court. 

This Pope ſeemed to behave leſs conſiſtently 
with the dignity and impartial adminiſtration of 
his office, after the parricide committed by James 
Clement, when he pronounced theſe very words 
before the Cardinals, faithfully related by the ſe- 
cretary to the conſiſtory, This murder, ſaid he, 
' «which cauſes ſo much ſurpriſe and admiration, will 
hardly be believed. by poſterity. A moſt puiſſant 
king, ſurrounded by a. ſtrong army, which reduced 
the Pariſians to implore his mercy, is killed with a 
knife by a poor friar. Surely this great example 
was given to the end that all the world may knew 
the force of God's judgments. This ſpeech of 
Sixtus's appears horrible, becauſe he ſeems to look 
Ny n upon 


Chap. 8. 


upon the flagitious act of a daring villain as the 
work of divine inſpiration. 
Sixtus had a right to refuſe the empty honours 


of a funeral ſervice to Henry III. whom he looked 


upon as excluded from the participation of the 


prayers of the faithful. For which reaſon he ſaid, 


in the ſame conſiſtory, owe theſe obſequies to the 
King of France; but J do not owe them to Henry de 
2 „ who died impenitent. 

Every thing gives way to intereſt. This very 
Pope, who had ſo boldly pretended to deprive 


Eliſabeth and the King of Navarre of their king- 


doms; who had ſummoned King Henry III. to 
come and appear at Rome in ſixty days, upon 
pain of excommunication, refuſed nevertheleſs to 
ſide with the league and with Spain againſt Hen- 
ry IV. at that time a heretic. He ſaw, that if Phi- 
lip II. ſucceeded, ſo as to be maſter of France, of 
the Milaneſe, and of Naples, he would ſoon have 
the holy ſee and all Italy in his power. He aQted, 

therefore, on this occaſion, as every prudent man 
would have acted in his place; he choſe rather to 


tun the riſk of incurring the indignation of Phi- 


lip II. than to ruin himſelf by lending a hand to 
deſtroy Henry IV. In this anxiety he died, not 
daring to ſuccour Henry IV. and afraid of Phi- | 
lip II. The Romans, who groaned under the 
heavy load of taxes, and who hated ſo ſevere and 
oppreſlive a government, ſhewed their reſentment 
upon the death of Sixtus “: with great difficulty 
were they hindered from diſturbing his funeral 
rites, and from tearing to pieces the man whom 
they had lately adored on their knees. His trea- 
ſures were all ſquandered away within a year after 
his deceaſe, juſt like thoſe of Henry IV. the uſual 
fate of ſuch hoards, and which plainly ſhews the 
vanity of human deſigns, 
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FE ſee how education and country rule over 
the actions of men. Gregory XIV. a 
native of Milan, and ſubject to the King of Spain, 
was governed entirely by the Spaniſh faction, 
which Sixtus V. a Roman, had reſiſted, Gregory 
granted every thing to Philip II. An army of I- 
talians was raiſed to ravage France, with the very 
fame treaſure which Sixtus V. had ſcraped toge- 
ther for the defence of Italy; and this army being 
routed and diſperſed, Gregory was obliged to bear 
the ſhame of having impoveriſhed and diſgraced 
himſelf for the ſake of Philip II. and of being ſtill 
under his directions. 

__ Clement VIII. of the family of Aldobrandini, 
and a native of Florence, conducted himſelf with 
more art and addreſs. He knew full well, that it 
was the intereſt of the holy ſee to hold the balance 
as much as poſlible betwixt France and the houſe 
of Auſtria, He added the duchy of Ferrara to the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate. This revolution was owing to 
the intricacy of the feudal laws, and to the weak- 
"nels of the empire. The Counteſs Matilda, of 
whom we have ſo often made mention, had given 
Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, with a great ma- 
ny other lands, to the ſee of Rome. The Empe- 
ors ever proteſted againſt the donation of thoſe 
demeſnes, as fiefs of the crown of Lombardy. 
However, in ſpite of the Emperor, they became 
fiefs of the holy ſee ; like Naples, which was held 
of the Pope, after having been a fief of the em- 
pire. It was not till our times that Modena and 
Reggio have at length with full ſolemnity been de- 
clared ipperial fiefs. But after the pontificate of 
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Gregory VII. they were dependent on Rome, the 


ſame as Ferrara; and the houſe of Modena, here» 
tofore proprietors of thoſe lands, held them no 
longer but as vicars of the holy ſee. In vain did 
the court of Vienna and the Imperial diets con- 
ſtantly pretend to the ſupreme juriſdiction over 
this country. Clement VII. ſtripped the houſe of 
Eſte of Ferrara *; and what at other times might 
have produced a bloody war, was followed only 
by proteſts. Ever ſince that time Ferrara has been 
almoſt a deſert. | | 
This Pope performed + the ceremony of giving 
abſolution to Henry IV. repreſented by the Cardi- 
nals du Perron and d'Oſſat; but we ſee plainly 
how much the court of Rome was ſtill afraid of 
Philip II. by the caution Pope Clement VIII. ob- 
ſerved in reconciling Henry IV. to the church. 
This prince had ſolemnly abjured the reformed re- 
liglon; and yet two thirds of the cardinals in con- 
ſiſtory ſtill perſiſted in refuſing him abſolution. 
The King's ambaſſadors had much ado to prevent 


the Pope from making uſe of this formula, Ve re- 


inſtate Henry IV. in his kingdom. The court of 
Rome was indeed willing to recognize Henry IV, 
as King of France, and to ſet this prince in oppo- 
ſition to the houſe of Auſtria; but at the ſame ' 
time they maintained their old pretenſions to dif 
poſe of kingdoms. | 
Under Paul V. of the houſe of Borgheſe, was 
renewed the ancient diſpute between the ſecular 
and eccleſiaſtie juriſdiction, a diſpute which had 
heretofore been the cauſe of ſo much bloodſhed. 
The ſenate of Venice had prohibited f any new 
donations to the church without their conſent, and 
eſpecially the alienation of lands in favour of reli- 
gious houſes. They thought likewiſe that they 
had a right to impriſon and condemn a canon of 
1597. T 1595. t 1605+ | 
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Vicenza, and an abbot of Nervele, convicted of 


rapine and murder. | 

The Pope wrote to the republic, that the impri- 
ſonment and condemnation. of the two eccleſia- 
ſtics were injurious to the divine honour; he in- 


ſiſted, that the decrees of the ſenate ſhould be re- 


ferred to his nuncio, that the two delinquents 
ſhould be delivered up to him, and tried only by 
the court of Rome. | 

The Pope, who had made the republic of Ge- 
noa ſubmit lately upon the like occaſion, imagined 
that the Venetians would have the ſame conde- 
ſcendence. The ſenate ſent an ambaſſador-extra- 
ordinary to maintain their rights. Paul made an- 


{wer to the ambaſſador, that neither the rights nor 
arguments of the republic were good for ought, 


and that he muſt be obeyed. The ſenate would 
Not. obey. Upon which the Doge and ſenators 
were excommunicated “, and the whole ſtate of 
Venice put under an interdict; that is, the clergy 
were forbid, upon pain of eternal damnation, to 
fay mals, to perform divine ſervice, to adminiſter 
the ſacraments, or to lend their aſſiſtance to the 


burial of the dead. Thus it was that Gregory VII. 


and his ſucceſſors had behaved heretofore to ſeve- 
ral emperors, knowing that the people would ra- 
ther. chuſe to deſert their ſovereign than their 
churches; and depending on the readineſs of prin- 


ces to ſeize the dominions of the perſon excommu- 


nicated. But the times were changed. By this 
violent ſtep the Pope ran the riſk of not being o- 
beyed, and that the ſenate would ſhut up all their 
churches, and renounce the Catholic religion. 
They might embrace the Greek, the Lutheran, or 


the Calviniſtical communion; and indeed there 
was a talk at that time of their ſeparating from the 
church of Rome. But the change could not have 


been 
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been made without ſome trouble; and the King of 
Spain would have taken advantage of it. The ſe- 
nate was therefore ſatisfied with forbidding the pu- 
blication of the Papal monitory throughout their 
dominions. The grand vicar. of the biſhop of Pa- 
dua, to whom this prohibition was ſignified, made 
anſwer to the Podeſtà, that he would act: as God 
would inſpire him; but, upon the Podeſtà's reply- 
ing, that God had inſpired the council of Ten to 
cauſe every man to be hanged that diſobeyed the 
ſenate, the interdict was not publiſhed; and the 
court of Rome was ſo lucky as to ſee the Vene- 
tians continuing Catholics in ſpite of his Holineſs. 

There were only a few religious orders that o- 
beyed the Pope. The Jeſuits did not chuſe to be 
the firſt that ſet the example. Their deputies went 
to the general aſſembly of the Capuchins, and told 
them, that, in this grand affair, the whole world 
had their eye on the Capuchins, and that they wait- 
ed to ſee what ſtep thoſe fathers would take ; which 
ſhould regulate the conduct of the ſeciety. Thoſe 
friars did not boggle at ſhutting up their churches ; 
upon which the Jeſuits and the Theatins did the 
ſame by theirs. The ſenate ſhipped them all off 
for Rome; and baniſhed the Jeſuits for ever. 

The King of Spain was exciting the Pope againſt ' 
the Venetians ; but King Henry IV. declared him- 
ſelf their friend. The Venetians began to arm at 
Verona, Padua, Bergamo, and Breſcia z and they 
raiſed 4000 men in France. The Pope, on the 
other hand, ordered a levy of 4000 Corſicans, and 
of a few Swiſs Catholics. This little army was to 
be commanded by Cardinal Borgheſe. The Turks 
gave ſolemn thanks to God for the quarrel betwixt 
the Pope and the Venetians. Henry IV. had the 
glory, as I have elſewhere obſerved, of being ar- 
biter of this difference, and of excluding Philip III. 
from the mediation. Paul V. had even the mor- 
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; tification to find, that the accommodation could 
not be concluded at Rome. The Cardinal de Joy- 
—eule, the King's envoy to the republic of Venice, 
_ repealed * the excommunication and the interdict 
in the Pope's name. The Pope, abandoned by 
Spain, behaved thenceforward with moderation; 
and the order of Jeſuits remained in exile for above 
* fifry years: they were not recalled till the year 
1657 at the intreaty of Pope Alexander VII. bur 
they have never been able to recover their former 
credit. 
From that time Paul V. would not make any 
decifion that might expoſe his authority. In vain 
was he ſolicited to determine the immaculate con- 
ception of the bleſſed virgin as an article of faith: 
he contented himfelf with forbidding any body to 
teach the contrary in public; that he might not 
offend the Dominicans, who pretend ſhe was con- 
ceived, like the reſt of mankind, in original ſin. 
The Dominicans at that time had great weight in 
Spain and Italy. 

He applied himſelf to the imbelliſhment of Rome; 
and collected the choiceſt pieces of ſculpture and 
Painting. Rome is indebted to him for her nobleſt 
fountains, eſpecially that which ſpouts out the wa- 
ter from an antique vaſe taken from- Veſpaſian's 
baths; and that called L'acqua Paola, an ancient 
work of Auguſtus's, but reſtored by Paul V.: he 5 
conveyed the water hither by an aqueduct of 35, ooo 1 
paces, in imitation of Sixtus Quintus. The popes A 
now began to vie who ſhould leave the nobleſt mo- = 
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numents behind them. Paul finiſhed the palace 


of Monte Cavallo. The palace Borgheſe erected 4 

by him is one of the principal ſtructures in Rome. t 

Each ſucceeding pope ſtrove to render this the fi- 8 
neſt city in the world. Urban VIII. built that 


great altar of St Peter's, the columns and orna- 
87 160 . \ 
ments 
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ments of which would any where elſe appear of an 
enormous ſize ; but here they have only a juſt” 
proportion. This is the maſter-piece of Cavalier 
Bernini, an artiſt worthy of mixing his perform- 
ances with thoſe of his countryman Michael An- 


- 
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p This Urban VIII. was of the family of Barberi- 
no, and a lover of the polite arts; he cultivated- 
the Latin muſes himſelf with ſucceſs, Thus the 
Romans in profound peace enjoyed thoſe ſweets - 
which letters diffuſe through ſociety, and the glo- 
ry that ever follows ingenious men. Urban re- 
united * the duchies of Urbino, Peſaro, and Sini- 

glia, to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, upon the extine- 
tion of the houſe of Rovere, which held thoſe prin- 
cipalities as fiefs of the holy ſee. The Roman 
pontiffs were thus increaſing their temporal domi- 
nion ever ſince Alexander VI. The public tran- 
quillity was no more diſturbed ;. ſcarce was there 
any notice taken of the petty war which. Ur- 
ban VIII. or ratherz his two nephews, waged 
againſt Edward Duke of Parma, for the money 
which that prince owed to the apoſtolic chamber 
upon his duchy of Caſtro.. It was a war of ſhort. 
duration, and attended with little bloodſhed, ſuch 
as one might expect from thoſe modern Romans, 
whoſe manners muſt needs be agreeable to the ſpi- 
rit of their government. Cardinal Barberino, the 
author of thoſe ſquabbles, marched at the head of 
his little army, ſtrengthened. with indulgences. 
At the chief engagement there were only 4 or 500 
men of a ſide. The fortreſs of Piegaia ſurrender- 
ed at diſcretion, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the artillery, 
which conſiſted only of two culverins. And yet, 
to terminate thoſe troubles, which do not ſo much 
as deſerve a place in hiſtory, they had recourſe to- 
more negotiations,. than if the conteſt had been. 
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betwixt Carthage and ancient Rome. I have ta- 
ken notice of this paltry event, merely to ſhew the 
genius of the modern Romans, who determine e- 
very thing by negotiation ; whereas the ancient 
Inhabitants uſed always to decide their diſputes by 
the ſword. 

The ceremonies of religion and precedencies, 
the polite arts, antiquities, buildings, gardens, 


muſic, and public aſſemblies, were the amuſements 


of the Romans; while the war of thirty years was 
_ laying Germany waſte, while the King and people 
were deſtroying one another in England, and 
while France was involved again in a civil war un- 
der the minority of Lewis XIV. But, though 
Rome was happy in its tranquillity, and celebra- 
ted for its monuments, the people in the main 
were miſerable. The money expended in the e- 
recting of ſuch a number of magnificent edifices, 
was carried to other nations in the balance of trade. 
The popes were obliged to purchaſe corn a- 
broad, for there grows but little in the eceleſiaſtic 
ſtate; and afterwards they retailed it in the capi- 
ME This cuſtom ſtill continues: there are coun- 
tries enriched, and others that are impoveriſhed, 
by luxury. The ſplendor of a few cardinals, and 
relations of popes, only ſhewed the indigence of 
the people, who, at the fight of ſo many fine 
buildings, ſeemed, even in the midſt of their po- 
verty, to be proud of being Roman citizens. 
Travellers, who went to admire this great city, 
uſed to be ſurpriſed at finding, from Orvieto to 
Terracina, for the ſpace of above 100 miles, no- 
thing but a dreary waſte, unfrequented by man 
or beaſt, The Campagna di Roma is an unin- 
habitable country, the air being infected by the 
Tnarſhes and ſtagnated waters, which the ancient 
Romans uſed to drain. Beſides, Rome ſtands in 
an ungrateful ſoil, on the banks of a river that is 
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as if it was rather deſigned for a den of wild beaſts; 


than for a city. Its firſt wars were the excurſions 


of a people who lived 1 : and when 
Camillus the Dictator had taken Veii, a town in 
Umbria, within a few miles of Rome, the'inhabi- 


tants of this laſt city wanted to quit their barren 


territory, with their ſeven hills, and to remove to 
the country of the Veientes. The neighbourhood 
of Rome was rendered fruitful afterwards, by the 
money of conquered nations, and by the labour 
of a vaſt multitude of ſlaves. But this ſpot was 
rather covered with palaces than with corn. A 
length it has reverted to its original ſtate of a deſert. 

Yet the holy ſee was poſſeſſed of fomeAruitful 


lands, for inſtance, the territory of Bologna. Dr 


Burnet, Biſhop of Saliſbury, attributes the miſery 


of the people in the beſt part of this country to 


their taxes and the form of government. He pre- 


tends, with the current of writers, that as the 
reign of an elective prince laſts but a few years, he 
has neither the power nor the will to make ſuch 
eſtabliſhments as prove advantageous to a country 
in proceſs of time. It is far eaſier to raiſe obe- 
liſks, and to build palaces and temples, than to 


render a nation induſtrious and opulent. Tho' 
Rome was the capital of the Catholic world, it 


had fewer inhabitants than Venice or Naples; was 
very far ſhort of London * or Paris; and was no- 
thing when compared with Amſterdam for riches, 
and the neceſſary arts for producing them. To- 


wards the end of the ſeventeenth century, they 


reckoned only about 120,000 inhabitants in Rome, 
by the printed lift of families; and this calcula- 
tion was confirmed by the regiſters of baptiſm, 
There were 3600 children born one year with an- 


In London and Weſtminſter, with their ſuburbs, of late years, 
they reckon the number ef inbabitants to be $00,000, 


other 3 
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. ; | which number multiplied by 34, gives 
122,400, Which we may reckon to be near the 


number of the inhabitants. In this liſt they did not 


reckon near 8000 Jews ſettled at Rome. Theſe 


people have always lived peaceably in Rome, as 


well as at Leghorn. The Italians never exerciſed - 
Such cruelties againſt them, as thoſe they ſuffered 
in Spain and Portugal. There was no other coun- 


try in Europe where religion inſpired the inhabi- 
tants with ſuch lenity. 


Rome was. the centre of the liberal arts and of 
politeneſs, till the age of Lewis XIV.; which de- 


termined Queen Chriſtina to fix her reſidence i in 
that city. But Italy was ſoon rivalled in many 


branches, and ſurpaſſed in ſome, by France. 
England was alſo as much her ſuperior in ſcience, 


as in commerce. Rome, however, preſerved the 


glory of its antiquities, and of the works of inge- 
nious artiſts, whereby it has been diſtinguiſhed 


ever ſince the time of Julius II. 


CHAP. X. 
of Italy in the Jouentaenth ner. 
? Of Venice ; of Malta. * 
Uſeany was like the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, os 


ſince the ſixteenth century, a peaceful ha p- 
py country. Florence, the rival of Rome, invi- 


ted a multitude of ſtrangers to come and admire 
the ancient and modern maſterpieces with which 


it was crouded. It had no leſs than 160 public 


"ſtatues. The only two which decorated Paris, 
that of Henry IV. and the horſe which bears the 
ſtatue of Lewis XIII. had been caſt at Florence, 


and were ee from the great dukes. 
wy Commerce 


\ 
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Commerce had raiſed Tuſcany to ſo flouriſhing 
a condition, and ſo greatly enriched its ſovereigns, 


that the Grand Duke Coſmo II. was in condition 


to ſend 20,000 men to the aſſiſtance of the Duke 
of Mantua, in the year 1613, againſt the Duke of 
Savoy, and that without laying any new tax upon 
his ſubjects : A rare inſtance among more payet- 
ful nations. 

The city of Venice enjoyed a more extraordinary | 
advantage, namely, that, ever ſince the fourteenth 
century, its internal tranquillity was. never diſturb- 
ed one ſingle moment; no tumult, no ſedition, . 
no dangerous commotion, As travellers flocked to- 
Rome and Florence to ſee the ſuperb monuments. 


of the polite arts, ſo they were impatient to viſit. 


Venice for the ſake of liberty and pleaſure : be- 


ſides, it had excellent paintings, as well as Rome. 


The liberal arts were cultivated by the republic; 


and ſtrangers were attracted by ſhows and ſpec- 


tacles. Rome was the ſeat of ceremony, and Ve- 


nice of diverſion. The republic had concluded a a 


peace with the Turks after the battle of Lepanto; 
and though her trade to the Levant had diminiſhed, 

it was ſtill conſtderable : ſhe was poſſeſſed of Can- 
dia, and ſeveral iſlands, of Iſtria, Dalmatia, part 


of Albania, and of whatever ſhe till preſerves in; 


Italy, 
In the midſt of her proſperities , ſhe was upon 
the brink of being deſtroyed by a conſpiracy, of 


which there had been no ſimilar inſtance ſince the 


foundation of the republic, The Abbe de St Real, 
who wrote this memorable event in the Salluſtian 
ſtyle, has imbelliſhed it with fiction, but the ſub- 


ſtance of the ſtory is true. Venice had been en- 
gaged in a petty war with the houſe of Auſtria on 
the coaſt of Iſtria, The King of Spain, Philip III. 


* 1618, wel. 
Lord 
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Lord of the Milaneſe, was a ſecret enemy of the 


Venetians. The Duke d'Oſſuna, Viceroy of Na- 


ples, Don Pedro of Toledo, Governor of Milan, 
and the Marquis de Bedemar, the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador at Venice, afterwards Cardinal de la Cueva, 
all three joined to deſtroy the republic. Their 
meaſures were ſo well concerted, and the project 
was ſo unlikely, that the ſenate, notwithſtanding 
all their ſagacity and vigilance, did not entertain 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. Venice is guarded by its 
ſituation in the lagunes. The mud of theſe la- 
gunes, impelled to and fro by the waters of rivers 
that diſgorge into them, is the cauſe that the en- 
trance for veſſels is never conſtant, but changes 


almoſt every day. The republic had a formidable 


fleet on the coaſt of Iſtria, where ſhe was at war 
with Ferdinand, Archduke of Auſtria, afterwards 
Ferdinand II. It ſeemed impoſſible for an enemy 
to get into Venice : yet the Marquis of Bedemar 
aſſembles a great many ſtrangers, to the number 
of 500. The ringleaders engage theſe people un- 
der different pretexts, and make ſure of them with 
the ambaſſador's money. The town is to be ſet 
on fire in ſeveral parts at once ; a body of troops 
is to come from the Milaneſe over the terra firma; 


ſome ſailors had been bribed to pilot a number of 


boats filled with ſoldiers, which the Duke d'Oſſu- 
na had ſent within a few leagues of Venice; one 


of the conſpirators, a ſea-officer in the ſervice of 


the republic, and who had the command of twelve 
of her ſhips, undertakes to ſet them on fire, and 
thereby to prevent the reſt of the fleet from co- 
miug time enough to the relief of the city. All 
the conſpirators were foreigners, of different na- 
tions ; ſo that no wonder the plot was diſcovered, 


The procurator Nani, a celebrated hiſtorian of 


this republic, ſays, that the ſenate were informed 
of the whole confpiracy by ſeveral: but he makes 
5 | = no 
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no mention of the pretended. remorſe felt by Jaf- 


fier, one of the conſpirators, when Renaudot their 
leader, haranguing them the laſt time, is ſaid to 
have drawn ſo lively a picture of the horrors of 
their enterpriſe, that Jaffier, inſtead of being ani- 
mated to commit the atrocious deed, began to 
relent. All theſe harangues flow from the imagi- 
nation of the writers; we ought ever to miſtruſt 


them in reading hiſtory. It is neither in the na- 


ture of things, nor is it at all probable, that a 
ringleader ſhould make a pathetic deſcription to 


the conſpirators, of the horrid cruelties they are 


going to commit, and frighten the- imagination, 
which he ought rather to excite. All the conſpi- 


rators whom the ſenate could find, were drowned 


immediately in the canals of Venice. As to Bede» 
mar, the republic ſhewed a reſpect to his public 
character, which ſhe needed not to have done: he 
was conducted privately out of the city, to avoid 
the fury of the populace. 

After Venice had eſcaped this danger, ſhe con- 


tinued in a flouriſhing ſtate till the taking of Can- 


dia. This republic maintained the war ſingly a- 
gainſt the Turkiſh Emperor the ſpace of thirty 
years, from 1641 to 1669, The ſiege of Candia, 


the longeſt and moſt memorable in hiſtory, laſted | 


near twenty years; ſometimes turned into a block- 
ade, ſometimes carried on but faintly, then left 
off, reſumed again at different times, and at length 
continued two years and a half without interrup- 
tion, till this heap of aſhes ſurrendered to the 


Turks, together with almoſt the whole iſland, in 


1669. 


How ſlowly is human nature civilized, and with | 


what difficulty is ſociety improved In the neigh- 


bourhood of Venice, and at the very gates of that 


Italy where all the arts ſo greatly flouriſhed, there 
were people every whit as unpoliſhed as the north- 
ern 


— 
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ern nations in thoſe days. The inhabitants of 

Iſtria, Croatia, Dalmatia, were almoſt barbarians; 

and yet this was the province of Dalmatia, ſo 
= — fruitful and agreeable under the Roman empire; 
4 "this was the delicious ſpot that Diocleſian choſe 
for his retreat, at a time when neither the town 
nor name of Venice exiſted, Such is*the viciſſi- 
ttuce of human affairs! The Morlacks eſpecially 

_ © were reckoned the moſt ſavage people upon the 

+ face of the earth. Thus it is, that neither Sardi- 
nia nor Corſica partook of the moral and intellec- 
= tual improvements which at that time adorned the 
; reſt of the Italians. It was with Italy as with an- 
eient Greece, the borders of which were bine 

3 d lavage nations. 


Of Malta. 


| Tue knights of Malta maintained themſtlves 
in this iſland, which was given them by 
Charles V. after Soliman had driven them out of 
Rhodes in 1523. At firſt the Grand Maſter Vil- 
Hers L'iſle Adam, with his knights, and the Rho- 
dians that adhered to the order, were in an itine- 
rant ſtate, rambling from town to town, to Meſ- 
ſina, to Gallipoli, to Rome, to Viterbo. L'iſle 
Adam went as far as Madrid, to implore the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Charles V.; from thence he proceeded 
to France, and to England, endeavouring to raiſe 
* the remains of his order, which was thought to be 
entirely ruined. Charles V. made the knights a 
pPreſent of Malta and Tripoli, in 1525; but Soli- b 
man's admirals ſoon diſpoſſeſſed them of Tripoli, d 
Malta was almoſt one barren rock: by great la- e 
bour the ſoil had been rendered fruitful in former fi 

© ages, when this iſland was in the hands of the 

n e for the new proprietors found the 

. | ruins 
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ruins of antique columns, and of pike marble; 
ſtructures, with inſcriptions in the Punic language. 
Theſe; remains of grandeur were a proof that the 
country had been heretofore in a flouriſhing condis; 
tion. The Romans thought it worth their while 
to wreſt it from the Carthaginians ; the Arabs 
made themſelves maſters of it in the ninth cen- 
tury; and Roger the Norman, Count of Sicily, 
annexed it to the latter iſland towards the end of 
the twelfth century. When Villiers L'iſle Adam 
removed the ſeat of his order to Malta, the ſame 
Soliman, enraged to fee his ſhips continually a 
prey to an enemy whom he thought he had de- 
ſtroyed, reſolved to make himſelf maſter of this 
ifland, as well as of Rhodes. He ſent “ an army 
of 30,000 men before this ſmall place, which was 
defended only by 700 knights, and about 8000 
foreign troops. The Grand Maſter John de la 
Valette, at that time ſeventy-one years of age, 
held out a four-months ſiege. 

The Turks attempted to ſtorm it ſeveral times 
in different places: they were repulſed with ma- 
chines of a new invention; theſe were great round 
pieces ot wood, covered with wool, and the wool 
daubed over with brandy, oil, ſaltpetre, and gun- 
powder; a number of theſe were ſet on fire, and 
thrown among the aſſailants. - At length a rein- 
forcement of 6000 men being arrived from Sicily, 
the Turks raiſed the ſiege. The principal borough 
of Malta, which had ſuſtained the greateſt number 
of -aſſaults, was called the victoricus city, a title 
it ſtill preſerves. The Grand Maſter de la Valette 
built a new city, which bears his name, and ren- 
ders Malta impregnable. This little iſland has 
ever ſince ſet the whole Ottoman power, at de- 
fiance; but the order has never been iich enough 
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to attempt any great conqueſts, or to fit out nu- 


* ' 
* 


merous fleets. This monaſtery of warriors ſub- 
fiſts entirely by the benefices it poſſeſſeth in Ca- 
tholic countries; but it has done leſs harm by far 
to the Turks, than the Algerine corſaits have done 
to the Chriſtians, | | 


ST FE XL 
Of Holland in the ſeventeenth century. 


Olland' merits our attention ſo much the 
more, as it is a government of quite a dif- 


ferent kind ; a government grown powerful with- 


out poſſeſſing hardly a foot of land ; rich, with- 
out being able of itſelf to maintain the twentieth 
part of its inhabitants; and conſiderable in Eu- 
rope by its labours at the remoteſt extremity of 
Aſia, We have ſeen * this republic acknowledged 
a free and independent ſtate by the King of Spain, 
its ancient maſter, after having purchaſed its li- 


berty by a war of forty years. Induſtry and ſo- 


briety were the firſt guardians of this liberty. It 
is related, that as the Marquis of Spinola, and 
the Preſident Richardot, were going to the Hague 
in 1608, in order to negotiate the firſt truce with 
the Dutch, they ſaw on' their way'eight or nine 
perſons ſtepping out of a little boat, and ſeating 
themſelves upon the graſs, where they made a 
frugal repaſt upon bread and cheeſe, and beer 
each carrying his own proviſions 'The Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors aſked a peaſant, who were thoſe, tra- 
vellers ? The peaſant anſwered; They are the de- 
Puties of the ſtates, our ſovereign lords and ma- 


0 too. 
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fert. Upon which the ambaſſadors cried out, 
Theſe people we ſhall never be able to conquer ; we 
muſt e en make peace with them. This is very 
near what happened formerly to the ambaſſadors 
of Sparta, and thoſe of the King of Perſia, The 
ſame manners might have produced the ſame ad- 
venture, In general, the private people in thoſe 

| provinces were poor at that time, and the ſtate 
was rich ; whereas individuals are now grown 
rich, while the ſtate is indigent. The reaſon ß 
this is, the firſt fruits of commerce had been con- 
ſecrated to the public ſecurity. | 8 
Theſe people were neither poſſeſſed at that time 
of the Cape of Good Hope, which they did not 
take from the Portugueſe till the year 1653; nor 
of Cochin, and its dependencies; nor of Molucca. 
They did not trade as yet directly to China. 
They were excluded from the commerce of Japan, 
till the year 1609, by the Portugueſe, or rather 
by the Spaniards, who were {till maſters of Por- 
tugal. But they had already ſubdued the Moluc- 
cas, and begun to make ſettlements at Java, 
From the year 1602 to 1609 the Eaſt-India com- 
pany had made above twice their capital. Already 
had ambaſſadors from Siam in 1608 paid the ſame 
honours to this trading nation, as they afterwards 1 
did to Lewis XIV. Japaneſe ambaſſadors came . 
likewiſe, in 1609, to conclude a treaty at the 
Hague. The Emperor of Fez and Morocco ap- 
plied to them for ſuccours of men and ſhips, 
Their fortune and their glory had been increaſing 
above forty years by commerce and war. 
The lenity of this government, and the to- 
N leration extended to all ſorts of religions, dan- 
* gerous perhaps in other countries, but neceſſary 
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in this, peopled Holland with a multitude of fo- 
reigners, eſpecially Walloons, whom the inquiſi- 
tion perſechted in their own country, and who 
exchanged their ſervitude for freedom. 
The Calviniſtical perſuaſion, at that time pre- 
dominant in Holland, contributed alſo to aggran- 
dize the republic. T his country was too poor at 
that time to ſupport the magnificence of prelates, 


or the multitude of religious orders; and a ſoil 


that required hands, could not admit of people 
who engage by oath, as much as in them lies, to 
let the human ſpecies periſh. . They had the ex- 
ample of England before their eyes, which was 
become one third more populous fince the mini- 
ſters of the altar enjoyed the comforts of matri- 
mony, and the hopes of families were no longer 
buried in the celibacy of a cloyſter. 

Amſterdam, notwithſtanding the inconveniency 
of its port, was become the magazine of the uni- 
verſe. Every part of Holland was enriched and 
improved by immenſe labour. The waters of the 
ocean were ſhut out by double dikes. Canals 
were ſcooped in all the towns, and lined with free 
ſtone; the ſtrec:s were turned into large quays, 
adorned with lofty trees. Boats laden with goods 
came up to the merchants doors; while ſtrangers 
were never tired with admiring that ſingular mix- 
ture formed by the ridges of houſes, the tops of 
trecs, and the ſtreamers flying, which exhibit the 
ſea, the town, and the country, all under one 
view.] 

But human affairs are ever chequered with good 
and evil. Mankind are ſo apt to deviate 
their principles, that this republic herſelf was very 
near deſtroying the liberty for which ſhe had ſo 
bravely fought; and . perſecution. rioted in the 
blood of a people, whoſe happineſs: and laws 


Were founded on toleration. Two Calviniſtical 
doctors 
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doctors did what ſo many doctors have done in 
other places. Gomar and Arminius diſputed “ 
moſt furiouſly at Leyden about what neither of 
them underſtood. This produced diſſenſions in 
the United Provinces. The diſpute was, in ma- 
ny reſpects, ſimilar to thoſe of the Thomiſts and 
Scotiſts, or of the Janſeniſts and Moliniſts, con- 
cerning predeſtination, grace, liberty, and other 
obſcure and frivolous articles, where they know 
not how to define the very ſubje& about which 
they diſpute. The leiſure they enjoyed during 
the truce, unluckily gave thoſe ignorant people 
an opportunity to fill their heads with theologic 
diſputes ; till at length, out of a ſcholaſtic con- 
troverſy, there aroſe two parties in the ſtate. 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, was at the head of 
the Gomariſts ; the Penſionary Barnevelt favoured 
the Arminians. Du Maurier ſays, that he had 
been told by the ambaſſador his father, that Mau- 
rice having propoſed to the Penſionary Barnevelt 
to concur in giving him the ſupreme power, this 
zealous republican ſhewed him the danger and in- 
juſtice of the propoſal ; and from that time Barne- 
velt's ruin was reſolved upon, This however is 
certain, that the Stadtholder endeavoured to increaſe 


his authority by means of the Gomariſts, and Bar- 


nevelt to check it by the help of the Arminians ; 
that ſeveral towns levied ſoldiers, who were called 
Expectants, becauſe they expected their orders from 
the magiſtrate, but would take none from the 


Stadtholder; that there were inſurrections in ſome 


cities; and that Prince Maurice vigorouſly perſecu- 
ted the oppoſite party. At length + he convened a 


Calviniſtical council at Dordrecht, compoſed of all 


the reformed churches in Europe, except that of 


* 1609 and following. + 1618, 
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| France, whom the King would not ſuffer to ſend 

her deputies. The fithers of this ſynod, who had 
exclaimed fo loudly againſt the fathers of various 
councils, and againſt their authority, condemned 
the Armin'ans, juſt as they themſelves had been 
con demned by the council of Trent. Above 100 
| Arminian miaiſters were baniſhed out of- the Uni- 
ted Provinces Prince Maurice choſe ſix and 
twenty commiſſioners from among the body of the 
nobility 1 5 magiſtrates, to try the Grand Pen- 
ſionary evelt, the celebrated Grotius, and 
ſome others of the Arminian party. They had 
been kept fix months in confinement, before they 
were brought to their trial, 

One of the chief motives of the revolt of the 
ſeven provinces and of the houſe of Orange againſt 
Spain, was the Duke of Alva's ſeverity, in ſuffer- 
ing priſoners to languiſh a great while in confine» 
ment, without bringing them to a trial, and in 
appointing commiſſioners to condemn them. The 
ſame grievances which had cauſed ſuch complaints 
under the »paniſh monarchy, were revived again 
in the bolom of liberty. Barnevelt was beheaded * 
at the Hague, more unjuſtly than Count Egmont 
and Count Horn at Bruſſels. He was an old man 
of ſeventy, who had ſerved the- republic forty 
years in the cabinet, with as much ſucceſs as Mau- 
rice and his brothers had ſer ed her in the field, 
Tone ſentence imported, that he had done all he 
could do to vex the church of God Grotius, after- 
wards ambaſſador from Sweden to France, and 
more illuſtrious for his writings than for his em- 
baſſy, was condemned to perperual impriſonment, 
from wheace he eſcaped by the fortunate temerity 
of his wife This violence of the Stadtholder pro- 
duced conſpiracies, which were followed by more 
executions. A (on of Barnevelt reſolved to revenge 
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his father's blood upon Prince Maurice. The 
plot was diſcovered. His accomplices, at the head 
of whom was an Arminian minifter, all periſhed 
by the hands of the executioner“ This ſon of 
Barnevelt had the good fortune to. eſcape, while 
the reſt of the conſpirators were ſeized : but his 
younger brother was beheaded, merely for know- 
ing of the conſpiracy. De Thou was executed in. 
France for the ſame cauſe. The condemnation 


ol the young Dutchman was infinitely more cruel : 


it was the higheſt pitch of injuſtice to put him to 
death, becauſe he would not turn informer againſt 
his brother. Had theſe melancholy times conti- 
nued, the Duich, with all their liberty, would 
have been more wretched than their anceſtors, 
when ſlaves to the Duke of Alva. 

Amſterdam, though full of Gomariſts, ill fa- 
voured the Arminians, and embraced the princi- 
ple of toleration. The ambition and cruelty. of 
Prince Maurice made a deep impreſſion on the 
minds of the Dutch; and the remembrance of 
Barnevelt's death contributed not a little to ex- 
clude the young Prince of Orange, William III. 
afterwards King of England, from the ſtadthol> 
derſhip. He was yet in his cradle, when the Pen» 
ſionary de Wit ſtipulated, in the treaty of peace 
between the States-General and Cromwell in 1653, 
that there ſhould be no more ſtadtholders in Hol- 
land. Cromwell perſecuted the memory of King 
Charles I. in his grandſon; while the Penſionary 
de Wit was revenging the death of another pen» 
ſienary. This conduct. proved at length the fatal 
cauſe of the death of himſelf and his brother: but 
this was almoſt the only cataſtrophe in Holland, 
produced by the ſtruggle of liberty and ambition. 


The Eaſt- India company, independent of thoſe 


factions, built Batavia in 1618, in ſpite of the kings 
2 1623. | EY 
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of that country, and in ſpite of the Engliſh who 
came to attack this new ſettlement. The Dutch, 


though born in a marſhy, and in great meaſure 


barren country, were erecting a kingdom under 
the fifth degree of north latitude, in the moſt 
fruitful part of the globe, where the fields are co- 
vered with rice, pepper, cinnamon ; and where the 
vine bears fruit twice a-year. They made them- 
ſelves maſters afterwards of Bantam in the ſame 


iſland, and drove the Engliſh from thence, This ' 


Gngle company had eight large governments in 
the Indies, including the Cape of Good Hope, 
though at the moſt ſouthern point of Africa; an 


important poſt, which they took from the Portu- 


gueſe in 1653. 
At the ſame time that the Dutch were eſtabliſh- 
ing themſelves at the extremity of the Eaſt, they 


began to extend their conqueſts weſtward in Ame 


rica, after the expiration of the twelve years truce 
with Spain. The Weſt-India company made them- 
ſelves maſters of almoſt the whole country of Braſil 
from 1623 to 1636. It was amazing to ſee, by 
the regiſters of that company, that, in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace, ſhe had fitted out 800 ſhips, as well for 
war as commerce, and had taken 545 fail from the 
| Spaniards. ' This company was then ſuperior to 
that of the Eaſt Indies; but, when the Portugueſe 
came to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, they defended 
their poſſeſſions better than the Kings of Spain had 
done; and they retook Braſil, where they have 
diſcovered new treaſures. 

The moſt profitable of all the Dutch expeditions 

was that of Admiral Peter Hen, who took * the 


whole fleet of galleons, upon their return from the 


Havanna; and, by this ſingle voyage, brought 
home twenty millions of livres. The treaſures of 
the new-world,. which had been conquered by the 
Ppapiards, only ſerved to enable their ancient ſub- 
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jects, now become a formidable enemy, to make 

head againſt them. During the ſpace of fourſcore 
years, with the interval only of a truce of twelve, 
the republic maintained this war, in the Nether- 
lands, in the Eaſt Indies, and in the new world: 
ſhe was alſo able to conclude an advantageous 
peace at Munſter in 1647, independently of France, 
her ally, and long her prote&reſs, notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe had promiſed to ſign no treaty without the 
concurrence of this crown. Soon after, that is, in 
1652 and the following years, ſhe was not afraid 
to break with England her former ally : ſhe fitted 
out as large a fleet as the Engliſh ; when Admiral 
Tromp yielded to the famous Admiral Blake, on- 
ly by loſing his life in a ſea- engagement. She af- 
terwards ſuccoured the King of Denmark, who 
was beſieged in Copenhagen by Charles X. King 
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* of Sweden. Her fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Opdam, beat the Swediſh ſquadron, and 
| raiſed the ſiege of Copenhagen. Still a rival to the 
Engliſh in commerce, ſhe waged war againſt 
Charles II. as ſhe had done before againſt Crom- 
, well. She became the arbiter of crowns in 1669, _ 
F and obliged Lewis XIV. to conclude a peace with 
| Spain. This ſame republic, at firſt ſo ſtrongly at- 
0 tached to France, became afterwards the ſupport 
of Spain againſt this crown to the end of the ſeven- 
teenth century. She continued a long time to 
: have a principal' ſhare in the affairs of Europe. 


She roſe after her fall: and though reduced at 
preſent, ſhe ſubſiſts entirely by commerce, to 
which ſhe owed her riſe, without having made a- 
ny conqueſt in Europe except that of Maeſtricht, 
and a Amal wretched country, which ſerves tb 
cover her frontiers. Since the peace of Munſter 
ſhe has not at all increaſed; in which reſpe& ſſie 
bears a greater reſemblance to the ancient repu- 
blic of Tyre, powerful by her commerce —_ 
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than to Carthage, which had ſo many poſſe ſſions 
in Africa; or to Venice, which had extended it- 
{elf too much upon the terra firma. 


CHAP. XI, 


/ Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, in the even- 


teenth century. 


Enmark had no ſhare in the fyſtem of Eu- 
rope during the ſixteenth century. There 


occurs nothing remarkable in this kingdom, to at- 


tract the attention of other nations, ſince the ſo- 
lemn dethroning of the tyrant Chriſtiern II. This 
kingdom, conſiſting of Denmark and Norway, 
was a long time governed nearly in the ſame man- 
ner as Poland: it was an ariſtoeracy, over which 
preſided an elective king. This is the ancient 
form of government that prevailed almoſt through - 


out Europe. But, in the year 1660, the ſtates, 
in full aſſembly, conferred the hereditary right and 


abſolute ſovereignty on King Frederick III. Den- 
mark is become the only kingdom in the world, 


where the people themſelves have eſtabliſhed arbi- 
trary power by a ſolemn act. Norway, though 


600 miles in extent, did not render this nation 
powerful: a country of barren rocks cannot be 


very populous. The iſlands which conſtitute Den- 


mark are more fertile, but they had not yet recei- 
ved their preſent improvements. Little was it 
then expected, that the Danes would come to have 
an Eaſt - India company, and a ſettlement at Tran- 


quebar; that the King might eaſily maintain thir- 


ty men of war, and an army of 25,000 men Go- 
vernments are like the human ſpecies, they are 
long of forming. The ſpirit of commerce, indu- 
ſtry, and economy, has been gradually . 
ce 


ced into this kingdom. I ſhall not take notice of 
the wars which Denmark maintained againſt Swe- 
den; there are ſcarce any veſtiges of them to be 
ſeen; and I had much rather conſider the man- 
ners of people, and their form of governments, 
than enter into a detail of murders, productive of 
no events worthy of poſterity. * 

The kings of Sweden were no more deſpotic 
than thoſe of Denmark, in the ſixteenth and ſe- 


venteenth centuries. The four eſtates, compoſed 


of 1000 gentlemen, 100 eceleſiaſtics, 150 burgh- 


ers, and about 250 peaſants, formed the legiſlative 
power. They were ſtrangers, as well as the in- 
habitants of Denmark and the reſt of the North, 
to the titles of Count, Marguis, and Baron, ſo 
common in the other parts of Europe. It was 
King Eric, ſon of Guſtavus Vaſa, that firſt intro- 
duced them, towards the year 1561. Yet this E- 
ric was far from being an abſolute prince; he left 
dehind him a memorable example of the misfor- 
tunes that attend the deſire of deſpotiſm, without 
the capacity of attaining it. The ſon of the reſto- 
rer of Sweden was accuſed of ſeveral crimes before 
the aſſembly of the ſtates, and depoſed “ by their 
unanimous ſentence, as King Chriſtiern II. had 
been treated in Denmark. They condemned him 
to perpetual impriſonment, and the crown was 
given to his brother John. 
As our principal deſign, amidſt this variety of 
events, is to fix the attention of the reader on thoſe 
which ſhew the manners and ſpirit of the times, 
it is proper to obſerve, that this King John, who 
was'a Catholic, apprehending leſt his brother's ad- 
herents ſhould releaſe him out of priſon, and place 
him again upon the throne, ſent a poiſonous 
dravght to him, publicly, as the Turkiſh ſultan is 
uſed to ſend a bow-ſtring: he likewiſe ordered him 
1569. _ 
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to be ſolemnly interred with his face uncovered, to. 
the end that no body might queſtion his death, or 
make uſe of his name to diſturb the government, 
The Jeſui uit Poſſevinus, whom Pope Gregory XIII. 
ſent i into Sweden and the reſt of the northern king- 


doms, in the quality of nuncio, impoſed e, as a 


penance on King John for having poiſoned his 
brother, that he ſhould make but one meal on 
Wedneſdays; a ridiculous penance, but which 
ſhews however that the crime was deſerving of pu- 
niſhment. Thoſe of Eric had been puniſhed more 
rigorouſly. 
Neither King John nor the nuncio Poſſevinus 
could reſtore the Catholic religion. King John, 
having an utter diſlike to Lutheraniſm, tried to 
introduce the Greek communion; but with no 
better ſucceſs. This, prince had ſome tincture of 
learning, and , he was almoſt the only man in his 
kingdom who dabbled in controverſy. There 
was an univerſity at Upſal, but it was reduced to 
two or three profeſſors without ſtudents, The na- 
tion had no knowledge but of arms; yet they had 
made no great progreſs in the military art. They 
had not the uſe of artillery till the reign of Guſta- 
vus Vaſa; and ſo little were they acquainted with 
the other arts, that, when this King John was ta- 
ken ill in 1592, he died for want of a phyſician; 
quite the reverſe of other kings, who have ſome- 
times too many. At that time there was neither 
yſician nor ſurgeon in Sweden. Only a few 
drugs were ſold in grocers ſhops, and taken at ad- 


venture. This was the caſe almoſt throughout the 


North. Mankind, far from being expoſed to ſu- 
perfluous arts, had not as yet acquired even thoſe 
that are reckoned neceſſary. | 

- Yet Sweden was likely to become very formida- 
ble. Sigiſmund, ſon of King John, had been e- 
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lected * King of Poland eight years before the death 


of his father. The Swedes. were then ſubduing 
Finland and Eſtonia. Sigiſmund King of Sweden 
and Poland might conquer all Muſcovy, a country of 
very little ſtrength at that time, and defended by 
indifferent troops: yet Sigiſmund being a Catho- 

lic, and the Swedes Lutherans, he conquered no- 
thing; but inſtead of that he loſt the crown of 

Sweden The ſame ſtates of the kingdom who 
had depoſed his uncle Eric, | depoſed 4 him like- 


wiſe, and conferred the crown on another uncle 


of his, who was Charles IX. father of the great 
Guſtavus Adolphus. All this did not happen with- 
out diſturbances, wars, and conſpiracies, with 
which ſuch revolutions are generally attended. 
Charles IX. was looked upon as an uſurper by the 
princes in alliance with Sigiſmund ; but in Sweden 
he was their lawful King. | 

His ſon Guſtavus Adolphus ſucceeded + him 
without any difficulty, when he had not as yet at- 
tained his eighteenth year complete, which is the 
age of majority for the kings of Sweden and Den- 
mark, as well as for the princes of the empire, 
The Swedes were not then poſſeſſed of Scania, 
their beſt province; it had been ceded to Denmark 
ſo long ago as the fourteenth century; fo that the 
Swedilh territory was generally the theatre of eve- 
ry war between the two crowns. The firſt thing 
Guſtavus Adolphus did, was to march an army in- 
to this province of Scania but he never could re- 
cover it. His expeditions in the beginning of his 
reign were unſucceſsful; and he was obliged to 
conclude a peace with Denmark. But ſuch was 
his paſſion for war, that he marched againſt the 
Muſcovites beyond the Narva, as ſoon as he got 
rid of the Danes. The next thing he did ** was 
to fall upon Livonia, which then belonged to the 
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Poles; and, - attacking bis couſin Sigiſmund in e- 
very quarter, he penetrated into Livonia, The 
Emperor Ferdinand II. was Sigiſmund's ally, and 
dreaded Guſtavus Adolphus. He ſent ſome troops 
againſt him. Thence we may judge, that the 
French miniſtry had no great difficulty to perſuade 
Guſtavus to make a deſcent upon Germany. He 
concluded a truce with Sigiſmund and with Po- 
land, during which he preſerved his conqueſts. 
We have ſeen in what manner he ſhaked the throne 
of Ferdinand II.; how he was ſnatched away“ in 
the flower of life, and in the midſt of his vic- 
tories. 

His daughter Chriſtina, a princeſs not leſs cele - 
brated than Guſtavus, after governing as gloriouſ- 
ly as her father had fought, and after directing the 
treaties of Weſtphalia which pacified the troubles 
of Germany, ſurpriſed all the world, by abdicating 
the crown at the age of ſeven and twenty, Puft- 
fendorff fays ſhe was obliged to lay down: but at 
the ſame time he acknowledges, that, when this 
princeſs communicated her refolution the firſt time 
to the ſenate in 1651, the members conjured her 
with tears not to forſake the kingdom ; that ſhe 
continued nevertheleſs reſolute in her contempt of 
the throne; and, at length, having convened the 
ſtates, ſhe quitted + Sweden, notwithſtanding the 
intreaties of all her ſubjects. She had never diſco- 
vered any incapacity of wearing the erown ; but 
ſhe was fond of the polite arts. Had ſhe been queen 
in Italy, the country to which ſhe retired, ſhe ne- 


ver would have abdicated. This is the ſtrongeſt 


example of the real ſuperiority of the liberal arts, 
and the improvements of ſociety, over mere {tate 
and grandeur, 

The ftates choſe her couſin, Charles X. Duke 
of Deux · Ponts, to ſucceed her. This prince de- 
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lighted in nothing but war. He marched into Po» 
land, and conquered it with the ſame rapidity, as 
it was conquered in our days by his grandſon 
Charles XII.; and he loſt it as eaſily. The Danes, 
at that time the defenders of Poland, becauſe they 
were ever enemies to Sweden, fell upon him ; but 
Charles, though driven out of Poland, marched * 
over the frozen Sound, from iſland to iſland, and 
appeared before Copenhagen. This ſurpriſing ex- 
pedition produced a peace at length, whereby 
Sweden recovered Scania, after having been dif> 
poſſeſſed of it three centuries, 

His fon Charles XI. was the firſt abſolute king, 
and his grandſon Charles XII. the laſt. Here I 1 
ſhall obſerve only one thing, which ſheweth how 
greatly the ſpirit of government has changed in 
the North, and what a length of time was requi- 
ſite to produce this revolution. It was not till af- 
ter the death of Charles XII. that the Swedes, hi- 
therto a military nation, betook themſelves at 
length to agriculture and to commerce, ſo far as 
an ungrateful ſoil and the mediocrity of their cir- 
cumſtances would permit. They have at length 
eſtabliſhed an Eaſt-India company ; and their iron, 
which formerly they uſed only as an inſtrument of” 
deſtruction, is now exported on board their ſhips 
as a material of trade, from the port of Gotten- 
burg to the ſouthern provinces of India and China. 
Poland was the only country in the world, which, 
mixing the name of a republic with that of mo- 
narchy, always choſe a foreign king, as the Ve- 
netians chuſe their general. This is alſo the only 


kingdom that has not been actuated by the ſpirit 


of conqueſt, but confines its views to the defend- 
ing of its frontiers againſt the Turks and the Muſ- 
COvites. 

The factions of Catholics and Proteſtants, which 
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had raiſed ſuch diſturbances in other countries, 
penetrated at length into this kingdom. The Pro- 
teſtants were ſo conſiderable as to inſiſt upon liber- 
ty of conſcience in 1587, which they obtained; 
and ſuch was the weight of their party, that the 
Pope's nuncio, Annibal of Capua, made vſe only 
of their intereſt, in endeavouring to convey the 
crown to the Archduke Maximilian, brother of 
the Emperor Rodolphus Il. Accordingly. the Po- 
liſh Proteſtants choſe this Auſtrian. prince, while 
the oppoſite faction elected Sigiſmund the Swede, 
grandſon of Guſtavus Vaſa, of whom we have 
been ſpeaking. Had the rights of blood been con- 
ſulted, Sigiſmund would have been King of Swe» 
den; but we have ſeen how the ſtates of that na- 
tion diſpoſed of the throne, So far was he from 
reigning in Sweden, that his couſin Guſtavus A- 
dolphus had like to have dethroned him in Poland, 
and did not relinquiſh his enterpriſe but with a 
view of depoſing the Emperor. | 
It is amazing, that the Swedes ſhould ſo often 
over-run Poland, and the Turks, a more power- 
ful nation, ſhould never penetrate beyond the fron- 
tiers, In the reign of Sigiſmund, Sultan Oſman 
attacked the Poles with 200,000 men, on the ſide 
of Moldavia; but the Coſſacks, the only people 
attached to the republic, and under her protection, 
made ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, as fruſtrated the de- 
ſigns of the Turks. What are we toconclude from 
the bad ſucceſs of fo great an armament, but that Ok 
man's captains did not underſtand the art of war ? 
Sigiſmund died the ſame year “ as Guſtavus A- 
dolphus. His ſon and ſucceſſor Ladiſlaus ſaw the 
fatal defection of thoſe Coſſacks, who, having been 
for many years the bulwark of the republic, at 
length ſubmitted themſelves to the Ruſſians and the 
Turks. Thele people, Whom we mult diſtinguiſh 
® 1632, 
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| from the Coſſacks of the river Don, are ſettled on 


both banks of the Boriſthenes: they lead exactly 
the ſame life as that of the ancient Scythians, and 
of the Tartars on the border of the Euxine ſea. 
All this part of the world to the north and eaſt of 
Europe was ſtill ruſtic and wild; this is the image 
of the pretended heroic ages, when mankind 
were content with neceſſaries, of which they 
robbed their neighbours. The Poliſh lords of the 
palatinates bordering on the Ukraine, wanted to 
treat ſome of the Coſſacks as their vaſſals, that is, 
as ſlaves. The whole nation, whoſe fale poſſeſſion 
was liberty, roſe up with one accord, and ravaged 
for a long time the lands of the republic. Thoſe 
Coſſacks were of the Greek religion, which was a 
further reaſon for their becoming irreconcileable 
enemies to Poland. Some of them ſurrendered 
themſelves to the Ruſſians, others to the Turks, 
upon condition, however, of being permitted to 
enjoy their anarchy. They {till preſerve what lit - 
tle religion they had of the Greeks; while they 
have entirely loſt their liberty under the empire of 
Ruſſia; which, after being civilized herſelf in our 
days, has thought proper to civilize the Coſſacks. 
King Ladiſlaus died without leaving any iſſue 
by his wife Mary Louiſa of Gonzaga, the ſame 
who was in love with Cinq-Mars, maſter of the 
horſe to Lewis XIII. Ladiſlaus had two brothers, 
both in orders; one a Jeſuit and cardinal, named 
John Caſimir 3 the other biſhop of Breſlaw and 
Kiow, The cardinal and the biſhop diſputed the 


_ crown. Caſimir was elected“; upon which he ſent 


back his cardinal's hat, and aſcended the throne 
of Poland. But after a reign of twenty years, 
during which his kingdom was ever a prey to 
domeſtic factions, and ravaged ſometimes by 
Charles X King of Sweden, at other times by 
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the Muſcovites and Coſſacks, he followed “ Queen 
Chriſtina's example, in abdicating the crown, but 
with leſs glory than that princeſs; and, retirin 

to Paris, he died abbot of St Germain des Pres. - 
Neither was Poland more ſucceſsful under his 
ſucceſſor Michael Coribut. The territory which 
this republic has been ſtripped of at different times, 
would compoſe a very extenſive kingdom. The 
Swedes had robbed her of Livonia, which the 
Ruſſians poſſeſs at preſent, together with Cour- 
land. Thofe ſame Ruſſians, after having hereto- 
fore diſpoſſeſſed her of the provinces of Pleſkou 
and Smolenſkou, made - themſelves maſters of al- 
moſt: all Kiow and the Ukraine During Mi- 
chael's reign, the Turks took Podolia and Volhi- 


nia. The republic had no other way to maintain 


itſelf than by becoming tributary to the Port +. 
It is true, that the great marſhal of the crown, 
John Sobieſki, cancelled. this diſgrace with Turkiſh 
blood at the famous battle of Chockzim, which de- 
livered Poland from the tribute, and procured, So- 
bieſki the crown $. But, in all probability, this fa- 
mous battle was not ſo bloody and deciſive as re- 
ported, ſince the Turks for that time kept Podolia, 
and part of Ukraine, with the important fortreſs 
of Kaminiek, which they had taken from the Poles, 
Sobieſki, indeed, upon aſcending the throne of 
Poland, immortalized his name by raiſing the ſiege 
of Vienna; but he was never able to recover Ka- 
miniek; and the Turks did not reſtore it till after 
his deceaſe, at the peace of Carlowitz in 1699. 
During all theſe convulſions, Poland neither chan» 
ged government, laws, nor manners; neither grew 
richer nor poorer : but her military diſcipline fall- 
ing ſtill very ſhort of perfection, and Peter the 
Great having perfected his by means of foreign of- 
ficers, the conſequence has been, that the Ruſſians, 
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heretofore deſpiſed by Poland, have obliged her to 
accept of whatever king they think proper to no- 
minate; and 10,000 Mufcovites have given law to 
the whole body of the Poliſh nobility. 1 / 

In regard to religion, it hath occaſioned but very 
little diſturbance in this part of the world. To- 
wards the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
the Unitarians had ſome churches in Poland and 

Lithuania. Theſe Unitarians, who are ſometimes 

. called Socinians, at other times Arians, pretended 

| to maintain the cauſe of the Deity, by conſidering 

| him as a ſingle and incommunicable being, who 

had only an adoptive fon. This was not ſtrictly 
the doctrine of the ancient Euſebians. They pre- 
tended to revive the primitive ages of Chriſtianity, 
by renouncing civil dignities and the profeſſion of- 
arms. A ſect that ſerupled to fight, did not ſeem 
proper for a country where the inhabitants were 
continually at war with the Turks. Yet this reli- 
gion made a tolerable figure m Poland till the year 

1658: it was ſuppreſſed at that time, becauſe its 

- followers would intrigue, though they would not 

- fight. They were connected with Ragotfki, Prince 

of Tranſylvania, at that time enemy the re- 

public. Still there are great numbers of them in 

Poland, though they are debarred the liberty of 

public worthip. | | Pu 20 C2007 

The declaimer Maimbourg pretends, that they 

took ſhelter. in Holland, where, ſays he, all reli- 

gions are tolerated except the Catholic. He is miſe 
taken as well concerning this, as many other arti- 
cles. So far are the Catholics from not being to- 
lerated in the United Netherlands, that they con- 
ſtitute one third of the inhabitants; while the Uni- 
- tarians, or Socinians, were never allowed any place 
of public worſhip. This religion has privately 
gained ground in Holland, in Tranſylvania, Sile« 
ſia, Poland, and eſpecially in England. We may 
1 | | reckon 
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reckon it among the revolutions of the human 
mind, that this which was the predominant reli- 
gion for the {pace of 350 years after the reign of 
Conſtantine, has appeared again within theſe two 
centuries, and ſpread through fo many provinces 
without having ſo much as a fingle temple in any 


part of the world. One would imagine, that the 


multitude of Chriſtian ſects have been afraid to to- 
lerate an opinion which had reigned ſo long tri- 
umphant over all other communions. 


Of Ruffia in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, 


A T that time we did not give the name of 

Ruffia to Muſcovy; for we had only a very 
confuſed idea of this country. The town of Moſ- 
cow was better known in Europe than any other 
part of this vaſt empire, and from thence it had 
its name. The ſovereign ſtill rakes the title of 
Emperor of all the Ruffias, becauſe in fact there 
are ſevssal provinces of that name belonging to 
him, or to which he hath pretenſions; as White 
Ruſſia, in which Moſcow is fituated, the ancient 
country of the Roxelans ; Black Ruſſia, part of 
which, towards Lithuania, belongs to the Poles ; and 
Red Ruſſia, which lies weſtward of the Boriſthenes. 
Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, was governed, in the ſix- 
teenth century, pretty much in the ſame manner 
as Poland. The boyars, as well as the Poliſh no- 
bility, conſidered the tenants upon their eſtates as 
their ſole property and wealth. The huſbandmen 
were their flaves. The Czar was oftentimes cho- 
{en by thoſe boyars ; but he uſed alſo to nominate 
his ſucceſſor ; which was never practiſed in Poland, 
Artillery was very little ufed in this part of the world 
quring 
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during the ſixteenth century; they were ſtrangere 
to military diſcipline; each boyar led his peaſants 
to the rendezvous appointed for the troops, where 


he armed them with arrows, ſabres, pikes, and 
ſome fuſils. They never carried on any regular 


operations; they had neither magazines nor hoſpi- 


tals. All they did was by incurſions; and when 
there was nothing more to plunder, the boyar, as 
well as the Poliſh ſtaroſt, and the Tartar mirza, 
brought back his troops. 

To till the lands, to lead their flocks to paſture, 
and to fight, was the life of the Ruſſians till the 
reign of Peter the Great, and is ſtill the life of 
three fourths of the inhabitants of the earth. 

In the middle of the fixteenth century, the 
Ruſſians made an eaſy conqueſt of the kingdoms 
of Caſan and Aſtracan from the Tartars, who were 
greatly weakened, and whoſe troops were even 
worſe diſciplined than the Muſcovites. But, till 
the reign of Peter the Great, they could. never 


maintain their ground againſt Sweden, on the ſide 


of Finland; regular troops uſed always to beat 
them. John Baſilowitz, or Baſilides, conquered 
Aſtracan and Caſan, with part of Livonia, Pleſou, 
and Novogorod. From his time till the reign of 
Peter I. there happened nothing conſiderable. 

This Baſilides bore a ſtrange reſemblance to 
Peter I. in this, that they both put their ſons to 
death. John Baſilides, ſuſpecting his ſon of a 
conſpiracy during the ſiege of Pleſkou, killed him 
with a pike ; and Peter, having cauſed his ſon to 
be condemned to death, would not ſuffer him to 
ſurvive the diſgrace. 

Hiſtory bardly furniſhes a more extraordinary 
event, than that of the pretender Demetrius, who 
raiſed ſuch diſturbances in Ruſſia after the death 
of John Baſilides. This Czar left * two ſons; one 
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named Fedor, or Theodore, the other Demetri, or 
Demetrius, Fedor ſucceeded his father; and De- 
metrius was confined- to a village called Uglis, 
with, the Czarina his mother. As yet the rude 
manners of that court had not adopted the policy 
of the Turkiſh ſultans, and of the ancient empe- 
rors of Greece, in ſacrificing the princes of the 
blood to the ſecurity of the throne. The prime 
miniſter, whoſe name was Boris-Gudenou, and 


whoſe ſiſter had been married to the Czar Fedor, 


perſuaded his maſter, that he ſhould never reign 
quietly, but by imitating the Turks, and aſſaſſi- 
nating his brother. In conſequence hereof, an of- 


ficer was ſent to the village where young Deme- 


trius was brought up, with orders to kill him. The 
officer, at his return, ſaid he had executed his 
-commiſhon, and demanded the reward that had 
been promiſed him. All the reward Boris gave 
the murderer was to kill him alſo, in order to ſup- 
preſs every proof of the guilt. It is ſaid that Boris 
poiſoned the Czar Fedor ſome time after; and 
though he was ſuſpected of the crime, yet chis did 
not hinder him from aſcending the throne. 

At that time * appeared a young man in Lithu- 
ania, who pretended to be Prince Demetrius, that 
had eſcaped out of the hands of the aſſaſſin. Seve- 
Tal, who had feen him at his mother's, knew him 
again by particular marks. He bore a perfect re- 
ſemblance to the prince; he ſhewed the crols ſet 
with diamonds that had been tied about Demetrius's 
neck. The palatine of Sandomir acknowledged 
him preſently for the fon of John Baſilides, and 
for the lawful Czar. The diet of Poland made a 
ſolemn inquiry into the proofs of his royal extrac- 
tion; and, finding them paſt all doubt, furniſhed 
him with an army to drive out the uſurper Boris, 
and to recover the throne of his anceſtors, 
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In the mean while Demetrius was treated in 
Ruſſia, as an impoſtor, and even as a magician. 
The Ruſſians could not believe that a Demetrius, 
who was ſupported by the Poles, a Catholic nation, 
and who had two Jeſuits for his council, could be 
their real king. So. little did the boyars queſtion 
his being an impoſtor, that, upon the deceaſe of the 
Czar Boris, they made no difficulty to place his ſon, 
then only fifteen years of age, on the throne. 
Mean while * Demetrius was upon his mareh 
into Ruſſia, with a Poliſh army. They who weer 


diſſatisfied at that time with the Ruſſian govern» 


ment, declared in his favour. A general of that 
nation, advancing within ſight of Demetrius's ar- 
my, cried out, He is the only lawful heir of the em- 
ire, and immediately went over with the troops 
under his command, The revolution was fadden 
and complete; and Demetrius ceaſed to be a magi- 
cian. The inhabitants of Moſcow ran tothe palace, 
and dragged the mother and fon of Boris to pri- 
ſon. Demetrius was proclaimed + Czar without 
contradiction. It was given out that young Boris 
and his mother had killed themſelves in prifon ; but 
it is more likely that Demetrius put them to death. 

The widow of John Baſilides, mother of the 
real or pretended Demetrius, had been baniſhed 
long ſince to the North of Ruſſia ; the new Czar 
ſent a magnificent coach to bring her to Moſcow. 
He went himſelf part of the way to meet her; 
they embraced each other with tranſports and 
tears of joy in the preſence of a prodigious mul- 
titude; ſo that no body doubted but Demetrius 
was the lawful emperor. He married ꝓ the daugh- 
ter of the palatine of Sandomir, his firſt protector, 
and this is what ruined him. The people were 


ſhocked to (ee a Catholic empreſs, a court compo- 


ſed of foreigners, and, above all, a church built 
* 1605, f 1 1 1606, ' 
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* > 


for the Jeſuits. Demetrius was no o longer looked 
upon as a Ruſſian, 

In the midſt of the entertainments at the mar- 
riage of the Czar, a boyar, whoſe name was Z f. 
ki, puts himſelf at the head of a number of con- 
ſpirators, who, entering the palace, with the ſword 
in one hand, and a croſs in the other, cut the 
Poliſh guard in pieces. Demetrius is loaded with 
chains. The conſpirators confront him with the 
Carina, widow of John Baſilides, who had ſo 


ſolemnly acknowledged him for her ſon. The 


clergy obliged her to ſwear upon the croſs, and to 


declare whether Demetrius was her ſon or not. 


Upon which, whether it was that the apprehen- 
ſion of death forced this princeſs to take a falſe 
oath, and to get the better of nature, or whether 
ſhe did it out of regard to the real truth, ſhe de- 
elared, with tears in her eyes, that the Czar was 
not her fon, that the real Demetrius had been 
murdered in his infancy, that ſhe had only follow- 
ed the example of the whole nation in acknow- 
ledging the new Czar, and to be revenged for the 
blood of her ſon upon a family of aſſaſſins. Then 
Demetrius was ſaid to be an ordinary fellow, na- 
med Griſka Utropoya, who had been for ſome 


time a monk in a Ruſſian convent. _ Before, they 


had reproached him with not following the Greek 
ritual, and with differing entirely from the cuſtoms 
and manners of Ruſſia; and now they charged 
him with being a Ruſſian peaſant, and a Greek 
monk. Let him be what he would, Zuſki, the 
chief of the conſpirators, killed * him with his 
own hand, and took his place. 
This new Czar, having ſuddenly mounted the 
throne, ſent back the few Poles, that had eſcaped 
the maſſacre, to their own country. As he had 
no other right to the crown, than his having aſſaſ- 
1606. 
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ſinated Demetrius, the reſt of the boyars, who 
were now become his ſubjects, ſoon pretended that 
the late Czar was not an impoſtor, but the real 
Demetrius, and that the murderer was unworthy. 
of the throne, The name of Demetrius became 
dear to the Ruſſians. The Chancellor of the mur- 
dered Czar declared, that he was not dead, but 
would quickly recover of his wounds, and e 
again at the head of his loyal ſubjects. 

This chancellor traverſed every part of Muſ- 
covy, with a young man in a litter, whom he 
called Demetrius, and treated as a ſovereign. At 
the very ſound of Demetrius the people roſe up; 
they fought ſome battles in his name, without 
ſo much as ſeeing him; but the Chancellor's party 
having been defeated, this ſecond Demetrius ſoon 
diſappeared. However, the people were ſo ſtruck 
with this name, that a third Demetrius preſented: 
himſelf in Poland. This man was more fortunate 
than the reſt: being ſupported by Sigiſmund 
King of Poland, he went and laid ſiege to Moſcow, 
where Zuſki reſided. The tyrant was ſhut up in 
this capital ; but he had till in his power the firſt 
Demetrius's widow, and the palatine of Sandomir, 
that widow's father. The third Demetrius de- 
manded the Princeſs his wife.  Zuſki delivered up 
both the father and the daughter, hoping perhaps 
to ſoften the King of Poland, or flattering himſelf 
that the Palatine's daughter would not acknow- 
ledge the impoſtor. But this impoſtor was victo- 
rious: the widow of the firſt ' declared this third 
Demetrius to be her real huſband; ſo that as the 
firſt of that name found out his mother, the third 
as eaſily found out his wife. The Palatine- ſwore 
that this was his ſon-in-law; and the people 
made no longer any doubt of it. The boyars, di- 
vided betwixt the-uſurper Zuiki and the impoſtor, 

Vo I. III. G g . would 


would acknowledge neither. They depoſed Zuſki, 
and (hut him up in a convent. This was ſtil] a ſu- 
perſtition of the Ruſſians, as it had been of the an- 
cient Greek church, that a prince who had been 
once a monk, was incapable of ever reigning a- 
gain: and this ſame opinion had been inſenſibly 
Introduced alſo into the Latin church. Zuſki ap- 
peared no more; and Demetrius was aſſaſſinated 
at a public entertainment by a gang of Tartars. 
The boyars then offered“ their crown to Prince 
Ladiſlaus, fon of Sigiſmund King of Poland. La- 
diſlaus was preparing to accept of it, when behold 
a fourth Demetrius ſtarts up, and enters the liſts 
with him. This man gave out, that God had 
conſtantly preſerved him, though he had been aſ- 


ſaſſinated at Uglis by the tyrant Boris, at Moſcow - 


by the uſurper -Zuſki, and afterwards by the Tar- 
tars. He found partiſans that believed in thoſe 
three miracles. The town of Pleſkou acknow- 
ledged him as Czar; here he fixed this reſidence a 
few years; during which time the Ruſſians re- 
penting they had called in the Poles, drove them 
back again; and Sigiſmund renounced all hopes 
of ſeeing his ſon Ladiflaus ſeated on the Ruſſian 
throne. In the midſt of theſe diſturbances, the 
fon of the Patriarch Fedor Romanow was made 
Czar. This patriarch was related by the females 
to the Czar John Baſilides. His ſon, Michael 
Federowitz, that is, ſon of Fedor, was choſen to 
this dignity at the age of ſeventeen, by his fa- 
ther's influence. All Ruſſia acknowledged him for 
her ſovereign, and the city of Pleſkou delivered 
up to him the fourth Demetrius, who was hanged, 
There remained till a fifth, the ſon of the firſt, 
who had been really Czar, and married the davgh- 
ter of the Palatine of Sandomir His mother re- 
moved him from Moſcow, when ſhe went to meet 
| 1610. 9 1 
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the third Demetrius, and pretended to acknow- 
ledge him for her real huſband, She retired af- 
terwards * among the Coſſacks along with this 
child, who was looked upon, and might be really 
the grandſon of John Baſilides: but as ſoon as 
Michael Federowitz was ſeated on the throne, he 
obliged the Coſſacks to deliver up the mother and 
the child, who were both drowned. | 
One would not have expected a ſixth Demetri- 
us. Yet, during the reign of Michael Federowitz 
in Ruſſia, and of Ladiſlaus in Poland, a new pre- 
tender of this name appeared at the court of Rulſ- 
ſia. As ſome young people were bathing one day 
with a Collack of their own age, they took notice 
of Ruſhan characters on his back, pricked with a 
needle; and they found them to be, Demetrius, 
fon of the Czar Demetrius. He was ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame ſon of the firſt Demetrius, by the Pala» 
tine of Sandomir's daughter, whom the Czar Fe- 
derowitz had cauſed to be drowned; God had 
operated a miracle to fave him; he was treated as 
the Czar's ſon at the court of Ladiſlaus; and they 
intended to make uſe of him in order to excite 
freſh diſturbances in Ruſſia. The death of his 
protector Ladiſlaus blaſted all his hopes. He re- 
tired to Sweden, and from thence to Holſtein; 


but, unfortunately for this adventurer, the Duke 


of Holſtein having ſent an embaſſy into Ruſſia, in 
order to open a communication for a filk trade 
with Perſia, and the ambaſſador having had no 
other ſucceſs but to contract debts at Moſcow, the 
Duke of Holſtein got rid of the debt by delivering 
up this laſt Demetrius, who was quartered alive. 
Theſe adventures, which ſound as fabulous, and 
yet are extremely true, do not happen among a 
civilized people, that have a regular form of go- 
vernment, The Czar Alexis, ſon of Michael Fe- 
* 1613, 
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derowitz, and grandſon of the Patriarch Fedor 
Romanow, crowned in 1645, is hardly ever men- 
tioned in Europe any otherwiſe than as the father 
of Peter the Great. Till the reign of this laſt 
prince, Ruſſia was almoſt unknown to the ſouthern 
inhabitants of Europe, but lay buried under a 
wretched deſpotiſm of the prince over the boyars, 
and of theſe over the huſbandmen. The abuſes 
of which civilized nations complain in our time, 
would have been divine laws to the Ruſſians, 
There are ſome regulations with us, that create 
murmurs among merchants and manufacturers : 
but, in all thoſe parts of the North, it was very 
rare to have a bed; they lay upon boards, which 
people of the beſt circumſtances uſed to cover with 
a coarſe cloath bought at foreign fairs, or with the 
ſkin of a domeſtie or ſavage animal. When the 
Earl of Carliſle, ambaſſador from Charles Il. King 
of England to the court of Moſcow, croſſed the 
whole empire of Ruſſia, from ' Archangel to Po- 
land, in 1663, he found this cuſtom, and the ge- 
neral poverty which it ſuppoſeth, every where e- 


Nabliſhed ; while gold and diamonds made a glit- 


tering ſhew at court, in the midſt of inelegant 
magnificence, 

A Crim Tartar, or a Don coſſack, reduced to 
the ſavage life of a Ruſſian, was ſtill happier than 
this Ruſſian, becauſe he was free to go where- ever 


he pleaſed; whereas the other was forbid to leave 


his country upon pain of death. By the hiſtory 
of Charles XII. and that of Peter I. included there- 
in, the reader may ſee the immenſe difference 
which half a century hath produced in this empire. 
Thirty centuries would not have effected what 
Peter did by travelling a few years. 
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Of the Ottoman Port in the ee century: 
Siege of Candia: | | 


Peer the death of Selim II. the Turks pre- 
ſerved their ſuperiority in Europe and Aſia. 

They extended “ their frontiers ſtill further, un- 
der Amurath III. His generals took Raab in Hun- 
gary on one ſide, and Tibris in Perſia, on the o- 
ther. The janiſaries had been not only formi- 
dable to their enemies, but to their maſters: A- 
murath III. let them ſee that he was worthy to 
command them. They came one day to demand 
the head of the Teſtardar, that is, of the high tre- 
ſurer. They were making a riot before the inner 
gate of the ſeraglio, and threatened the Sultan 
himſelf: he orders the gate to be thrown open; 
then, followed by all the officers of the ſeraglioz 
he ruſhes out with his ſabre, and kills + ſeveral ; 
the reſt diſperſe. and ſubmit. This proud corps 
tamely behold the execution of the ringleaders of 
the inſurrection. But what ſort of ſoldiers muſt 
they have been, whom their maſter was obliged to 
fight! Sometimes they could be quelled ; but there 
was no poſlibility of breaking them to the yoke, 
of training them to diſcipline, or of entirely aboliſh- 
ing them; nay, they often diſpoſed of the empire. 
Mahomet III. ſon of Amurath, deſerved: more 
than any other ſultan, that the janiſaries ſhould 
make him ſenſible of the privilege they had aſ- 
ſumed to judge their maſters. He began bis 


reign with ſtrangling nineteen of his brothers, and 


drowning twelve of his father's women, who were 
ſuppoſed to be pregnant: ſcarce did any body 
murmur. None but the weak are puniſhed: and 
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this barbarian reigned in ſplendor. He protected 
Tranſylvania, againſt the Emperor Rodolphus II. 
who neglected the care of his dominions and of 
the empire; he ravaged Hungary“; he took A- 
gria, in ſight of the Archduke Matthias; and, 
notwith{tanding his cruelty, he ſupported the Ot- 
tamangramdsdr. III Tk ˖ͤ 1 
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During the reign of his ſon Achmet I. from 
15603 + to 1631, this empire was upon the decline. 


The King of Perſia, Shah Abbas the Great, was 
conitantly yiftorious over the Turks. He diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed them of Tauris, the ancient theatre of war 
between the Turks and Perfians; he drove them 
out of all their conquelts, and thereby delivered 


Rodolphus, Matthias, and Ferdinand II. from in- 


quietude, He fought for the Chriſtians unknown 
to him. In 1615 Achmet concludes a ſhameful 
peace with the Emperor Matthias; to whom he 
ſurrenders Agria, Caniſa, Peſt, and Alba Regalis, 
the conqueſts of his anceſtors. Such are the vi- 
ciſſitudes of fortune. Thus it is that Uſſum Caſ- 
ſan, and Iſmael Sophi, ſtopped the progreſs of the 
Turks againſt the empire and againſt Venice; and 
thus before that time did Tamerlane ſave Con- 
ſtantinople. My £24 &T. | 
What paſſed after the death of Achmet plainly 
ſheweth, that the Turkiſh government was not 
that abſolute monarchy, or deſpotic ſtate, repre- 
ſented by: our hiſtorians, This power was in the 
Sultan's hands, like a two-edged ſword, which 
hurts the owner, if he happens to be unſkilful in 
wielding it. This empire was oftentimes, as Count 
Marſigli fays, a military democracy, ſtill worſe 
than an abfolute monarchy. The order of ſucceſ- 
ſion was not ſettled; the janiſaries and the divan 
did not chuſe the ſon of Achmet, whoſe name 
was Oſinan, for their emperor, but Muſtapha, bro- 
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ther of Achmet. At the expiration of two months 
they took a diſlike to Muſtapha, who they pretend- 
ed was incapable of governing: upon which they 
confined him, and proclaimed young Oſman his 
nephew, then but in his twelfth year while in 
his name they really governed. Muſtapha, though 
clole confined, had ſtill a party, who perſuaded 
the janiſaries, that young Oſman; had a deſign to 
reduce their number, in order to weaken their 
power. Upon this pretence Oſihan- was depoſed ;, 

they committed * him ta the ſeven towers, whi= 
ther the Grand Vizir Daout went himſelf to aſſaſ- 
ſinate his ſovereign. Nuſtapha was releaſed from 
his confinement a ſecond. time, and proclaimed 
Sultan; but within a twelvemonth he was de- 
throned again by the ſame janiſarles, who had e- 


lected him twice. Never prince, ſince Vitellius, 


was treated with more ignominy.. He was con- 
ducted through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople upon 
an als, expoſed to the inſolence of the mob, ſhut 
up in the ſeven towers, and ſtrangled at length 
in priſon. _ 

Under Amurath LV, ſurnamed Caſi the Intrepid, 
things aſſume a different turn, This prince makes 
the janiſaries reſpe& him, by leading F them a- 
gainſt the Perſians, whom he diſpoſſeſſeth of Er- 
zerum. Ten years after + he ſtorms Bagdat, the 
ancient Seleucia, and capital of Meſopotamia, 


which we call Diarbetir; it has {till continued in 


the hands of the Turks, as well as Erzerum. The 
Perſians ever ſince have thought it the beſt way to 
ſecure their frontiers by laying the country waſte, 
the ſpace of thirty leagues beyond Bagdat, thus 
converting the moſt fruitful province of Perſia in- 
to a barren wild. Other nations defend their frone 
tiers by citadels; the —_— Rente theirs by des 
{cr [S. (441; as” * 
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At the ame time that Amurath was taking Bag - 
dat, he ſent 40, ooo men to the aſſiſtance of the 
Great Mogul Cha-Gean, againſt his ſon Aureng- 
zebe. Had this torrent, which overwhelmed Aſia, 
broke into Germany, at that time a prey to the 
Swedes and French, and weakened by its own di- 
viſions, this country would have been in great 
danger of loſing the glory of having never been 


entirely ſubdued. 


The Turks acknowledge, that this eonqueror 
had no other merit than his valour, that he was 


cruel, and that his intemperance increaſed his 


ervelty ; a drunken fit put an end to is days ®, 
and dimonoured his memory. 

His ſon Ibrahim had the ſame vices as his father, 
with more weakneſs, but no. courage. Yet it was 
in this. reign that the Turks conquered the iſle of 
Candia, when nothing more was left to take but 
the capital and a few: fortreſſes, which defended 
themſelves four and twenty years. This iſland, 
ſo famous in ancient: hiſtory for its laws, its arts, 
and even its fables, had been conquered by the 
Mahometan Arabs in the beginning of the ninth 
century. They built the city of Candia, from 
whence the whole iſland took its name. The 
Greek emperors drove them from thence at the 
end of fourſcore years; but, at the time of the 
cruſades, when the Latin princes entered into a 
league to ſuccour Conſtantinople, and when, in- 
ſtead of defending, they plundered the Greek em- 
pire, the Venetians purchaſed the iſle of n? 
and were ſo lucky as to keep it. t 
An adventure of a very extraordinary nature; 
and which has ſomething of the air of a romance, 
drew the Ottoman arms upon Candia. Six Mal- 
teſe galleys had taken a Turkiſh veſſel, and put 
in with their prize to a * of this iſland, named 
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Caliſmene, It is pretended, that this Turkith veſſel 
had a ſon of the Grand Signior on board: what 
made people think thus was, that the Kiſlar Aga, 
chief of the black eunuchs, with ſeveral officers of 
the ſeraglio, were on board the ſame veſſel, and 
that this child was attended with extraordinary re- 
ſpect. The Kiſlar Aga having been killed in the 
engagement, the officers declared that the infant 
belonged to Ibrahim, and. that his mother was 
ſending him to Egypt. He was a long time treat- 
ed at Malta as the Sultan's fon, in expectation of 
a ranſom proportioned to his high birth. The 
Sultan never did vouchſafe to propoſe a ranſom 3 
whether it was that he did not chule to treat with 
the Knights of Malta at all, or that the priſoner 
was not really his ſon. At length this pretended 
prince, being neglected by the Malteſe, became a 
Dominican friar, and was long known by the 
name of the Ottoman father; the Dominicans have 
boaſted ever ſince of having hes a ſaltan $ "Tow a 
member of their order. La 
The Furks, unable to take .qhele revenge or 
Malta, whoſe inacceſſible rock bids defiance to the 
whole Ottoman power, wreaked their indignation 
upon Venice, They charged this republic with 
having admitted the Malteſe prize into their port, 
notwithſtanding the treaties betwixt the two 
powers. A Turkiſh fleet appeared before Candia. 
They made themſelves maſters“ of Canea, and, 
in a very little time, of almoſt the whole iſland. 
Ibrahim had no ſhare in this event. The greats 
eſt enterpriſes have been performed ſometimes un- 
der the weakeſt princes. ' The janifaries were abſo- 
lute maſters in the reign of Ibrahim: they made 
conqueſts, not for him, but for themſelves and 
the empire, At length + this prince was depoſed 
by a deciſion of the mufti and the divan. The 
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Turkiſh empire was then a.downright democracy; 
for, after confining the Sultan to the apartment of 
his women, they proclaimed no other emperor, 
but continued the adminiſtration in the name of a 
fultan whoſe reign was at an end. 

Our hiſtorians pretend, that Ibrahim was ſtran- 
pled at length * by four mutes, upon a falſe ſup- 
poſition that mutes are employed to execute the 
ſanguinary orders of the ſeraglio: but they have 
always been upon the footing of buffoons and 
dwarfs, and are never employed in any ſerious 
commiſſion. The ſtory of this prince's having 
been ſtrangled by four mutes, we muſt look upon 
as a romance: the Turkish annals do not mention 
how he died; it was a ſecret of the ſeraglio. The 
many falſities that have been told of the govern- 
ment of the Turks, a nation as it were in our 
neighbourhood, ought to render us very miſtruſt- 
ful in regard to ancient hiſtory. What can we 
expect to know of the Scythians, the Gomarites, 
and the Celtes, when we are ſo ill informed of 
what paſſeth around us? Upon the whole, in 
reading the hiſtory of nations, we ought to be ſa- 
tisfied with the knowledge of public events; for it 
will be only loſing time to enter into private de- 
tails, except when tranſmitted by ocular and cre- 
dible witneſſes. 

It was: very e that this 8 0 
fatal to Ibrahim, ſhould be the ſame to all crown- 
ed' heads. The famous war of thirty years had 
ſhaken the Imperial throne of Germany. France 
was torn by civil diſſenſions, which obliged the 
mother of Lewis XIV. to fly with her children 
from the capital. In England Charles l. was con- 
demned to death by his ſubiects. Philip IV. King 
of Spain, after lofing almoſt all his poſſeſſions in 
Aſia, bad been likewiſe ſtripped of FRO 
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The beginning of the ſeventeenth century was 
the zra of uſurpers, almoſt from one extremity of 
the globe to the other. Cromwell made himſelf 
maſter of England, Scotland, and Ireland. A re- 
bel, whoſe name was Liftching, obliged: the laſt 
emperor of the Chineſe to ſtrangle himſelf, toge- 
ther with his wife and children; which opened à 
paſſage into China to the Tartar conquerors. In 
India Aurengzebe rebelled againſt his father, who 
died of a lingering death in priſon, while the ſon 
enjoyed in peace the fruit of his iniquity,” . Muley- 
Iſmael, the greateſt of tyrants, was practiſing the 
moſt horrid cruelties in the empire of Morocco, 
Of all the kings upon earth, thoſe two uſurpers, 
Aurengzebe and Muley-Iſmael, lived the happieſt 
and the longeſt. They were both above 100 years 
old when they died. Cromwell, though as wie- 
ked as either of them, did not live ſo long, but 
ruled and died in peace. If we examine into the 
hiſtory of the world, we ſhall find weak princes 
unfortunate, and great villains ſucceſsful; as if 
the globe were a vaſt ſcene of plunder and devaſta- 
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[= tion, abandoned to fortune and caprice. Ty 
it The ſiege of Candia was like that of Troy. 
* The Turks ſometimes menaced the town, and 
7 ſometimes were beſieged themſelves in Canea, 
L which they had made their principal fortreſs, 
0 Never did the Venetians ſhew more reſolution or 
= courage. They beat the Turkiſh fleet ſeveral 
d times. The treaſure of St Mark was exhauſted in 
e levying troops. The diſturbances of the ſera- 
E glio, and the irruptions of the Turks into Hun- 
n gary, occaſioned the ſiege of Candia to go on but 
1» ſlowly for ſome years; but it was never entirely 
g interrupted. At length, in 1667, Achmet Cu- 
n progli, or Kiuperli, Grand Vizir to Mahomet IV. 
J. and ſon of a grand Vizir, laid ſiege to Candia in 


form, defended at that time by the captain. gow 
To a I 
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ral Franceſco Moroſini, and by St Andre Mom- 
brun, a French officer, whom the ſenate intruſted 
with the command of her land-forces 

Never would Candia have been taken, had the 
Chriſtian princes, but followed the example of 
Lewis XIV; who, in 1669, ſent 6 or 7000 men 
to the aſſiſtance of this town, under the command 
of the Dukes of Beaufort and Noailles. The port 
was always open; lo that there needed nothing 
more than a conſtant ſupply of troops to withſtand 
the attacks of the janiſaries. The republic was 
not able to raiſe a ſufficient number. The Duke 
of Beaufort, the ſame who had acted a part more 
ſingular than illuſtrious in the civil wars under the 
King's minority, putting himſelf at the head of 
the French nobility, fell upon the Turks in their 
intrenchments, and ſpoiled all their works. But 
a magazine of powder and granadoes happening 
to blow up in theſe intrenchments, the whole 
fruit of this gallant action was loſt. The French, 
fancying the ground to be undermined, withdrew 
in ſome diſorder, and were purſued by the T urks; 
the Duke of Beaufort, together with a great 
number of French officers, was killed in the ace 
tion. 

Thus did Lewis XIV. though an ally of the 
Ottoman empire, openly aſſiſt the Venetians, and 


afterwards the Germans, againſt this empire, with- 


out their ſeeming to expreſs any great reſentment. 
It is not known for what reaſon this prince recall- 
ed his troops ſoon after from Candia. The Duke 
of Noailles, on whom the command devolved after 
the death of the Duke of Beaufort, was perſuaded 
that the town could not hold out any longer a- 
gainſt the Turks. The captain- general Franceſco 
Moroſini, who had ſo long maintained this famous 
ſiege, might abandon the ruins without capitu- 
1 and get off by ſea which was always open. 

But 
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But a capitulation was the way to preſerve _ 


places in the iſland for the republic, — beſides," it 
would be conſidered as a treaty of peace The 0 Vi. 


* 


e zir Achmet Cuprogli placed his whole: reputation, 
f and the glory of the Ottoman arms, in taking Carp 
1 dia. ; 
a Hence the Vizir and Moroſini concluded a peace, 
t the price of which was the town of Candia, redu- 
g ced to aſhes. Only about twenty infirm Chriſtians 
d were left behind. Never did the Chriſtians make a4 
5 more honourable capitulation with the Turks, not 
e was there ever a treaty better obſerved by that na» 
e tion, Moroſini had leave to carry off all the ean - 
e non that had been brought to Candia during the 
Ty war. The Vizir lent. him veſſels to tranſport the 
ir inhabitants, who could not find room on board the 
ut Venetian ſhips, He gave * 500 zequins to the burgh- 
8 er that preſented him with the keys, and 200 to 
le the reſt of the retinue. The Turks and Venetians 
h, viſited one another like allied nations till the day of 
w the imbarkation. ? 
$3 Cuprogli, the conqueror of Candia, was one of 
at the beſt generals in Europe, one of the greateſt mi- 
ho niſters, and at the ſame time a man juſt and hu- 
' mane. He acquired immortal glory in this long 
he war, in which the Turks themſelves acknowledged, * 
1d they had loſt 200, ooo men. The Moroſinis, (for 
h- there were four of that name in the beſieged city), 
at, * the Cornaros, the Giuſtinianis, the Benzonis, the 
. Marquis de St Andre Montbrun, the Marquis de 
ke Frontenac, rendered their names illuſtrious all over 
ter Europe. This ſiege has been juſtly compared to 
ed that of Troy. The Grand Vizir had a Greek with 
. him, who merited the ſirname of Uly//es he was 
Ss called Payanotos. Prince Cantemir pretends, that 


this Greek determined the council of Candia to ca- 

pitulate, by a ſtratagem worthy of Ulyſſes. A 
® 1665, | = 
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French fleet, laden with proviſions, were upon their 
way to Candia. Payanotos made a number of 
Turkiſh ſhips hoiſt French colours, and get out to 
ſea by night; the next day they came into the road, 
where the Ottoman fleet lay at anchor, by whom 
they were received with ſhouts of joy. Payanotos, 
who was treating with the council of war at Can- 


dia, made them believe that the King of France 
had abandoned the republic, to oblige the Turks, 


his allies; and this ſtratagem forwarded the capitu- 
lation. Moroſini, the captain- general, was accu- 
ſed in full ſenate of having betrayed his country. 
His defence was as ſtrenuous as his impeachment. 
This is ſtill an imitation of the ancient republics of 
Greece, and eſpecially of Rome. Moroſini cleared 
himſelf afterwards by taking Peloponneſus, now 
called the Morea, a conqueſt which the Venetians 
did not long enjoy. 'This great man died a doge, 
and left behind him a reputation likely to laſt as 
Jong as Venige, N and} 


EF. . 
Of Sabbatei Levi, who pretended | to be the Meſſiah, 


Uring the war of Candia, there happened an 
4 affair among the Turks, that drew the at- 
tention of all Europe and Aſia. A general rumour 
was ſpread at that time, founded on empty curioſi- 
ty, that the year 1666 was to be remarkable for 
ſome great revolution. -The ſource of this opinion 
was the myſtic number of 666, found in the book 
of Revelation, Never was the expectation of the 
Antichriſt ſo general. On the other hand, the Jews 
pretended that their Meſſiah was to come this year. 
4 A . Jew, named Sabbatei Levi, who was 
2 man of ſome learning, and ſon of a rich broker 
I? | belonging 
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belonging to the Engliſh factory, made advantage 
of this general opinion, and ſet up for the Meſſiah. 
He had a fluent tongue, and a graceful: figure: he 
affected modeſty, recommended juſtice, ſpoke like 
an oracle, and proclaimed, where-ever he came, 
that the times were fulfilled. He travelled at firſt 
into Greece and Italy. At Leghorn he ran away 
with a girl, and carried her to Jeruſalem, where he 
began to preach to his brethren. A diſciple of his, 
named Nathan, offered to act the part of Elijah, 
while Sabbatei Levi played that of the Meſliahs 


They both reformed the ſynagogue of Jeruſalem. 


Nathan explained the prophecies, and demonſtrated, 
thar, at the expiration of the year, the Sultan muſt 
be dethroned, and Jeruſalem become miſtreſs of the 
world. All the Jews of Syria were- convinced. The 
ſynagogues reſounded with ancient prophecies. 
They grounded themſelves on theſes words of Iſaiah, 
Awake, awake, put on thy ſtrength, O Zion; put on 
thy beautiful garments, O Feruſalem, the holy city: 
for henceforth there ſhall no more come into thee 
the uncircumciſed and the unclean. All the rabbies 
had the following paſſage in their mouths, Ard 
they ſhall bring all your brethren for an offering 
unto the Lord, — of all nations, upon horſes, 4 
in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and 
upon ſwift beaſts, to my holy mountain Jeruſalem, 
In ſhorr, their hopes were fed by theſe and a thou- 
ſand other paſſages, which both women and chil» 
dren were for ever repeating. There was not a Jew 
but prepared lodgings for ſome of the ten diſperſed }. - 
tribes. So ſtrong was their perſuaſion, that they 
left off trade every where, and held themſelves rea- 
dy for the voyage to Jeruſalem. | 
Nathan choſe twelve men at Damaſcus, to pte- 
ſide over the twelve tribes. Sabbatei Levi went to 
ſhew himſelf to his brethren at Smyrna, and Na- 
than wrote to him thus, King of kings, Lord: of 
H h 2 lords, 
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lords, when ſhall we be worthy to put ourſelves un- 
der the ſhadow of your aſs ?. 1 proſtrate myſelf to 
be trod under the ſole of your feet. Sabbatei depo- 
ſed ſome doQors of the law at Smyrna, who did 
not acknowledge his authority, and eſtabliſned o- 
thers more tractable. One of his moſt violent ene- 
mies, named Samuel Pennia, was publicly convert- 
ed, and proclaimed him to be the Son of God. 
Sabbatei having preſented himſelf one day before 
the Cadi of Smyrna, with a multitude of. his fol- 
lowers, they all declared they ſaw a column of fire 
betwixt him and the Cadi. Some other miracles 
of this ſort ſet his divine miſſion beyond all doubt. 
Numbers of Jews were impatient to lay their gold 
and their precious ſtones at his feet. 


The Baſhaw of Smyrna would have arreſted þ kay | 


but he ſet out for Conſtantinople with his moſt zea- 
lous diſciples. The Grand Vizir Achmet Cuprogli, 


who was getting ready for the fiege of Candia, gave 


orders for him to be ſeized on board the veſſel that 
brought him to Conſtantinople, and to be confined. 
The Jews eaſily obtained admittance into the pri- 


ſon for money, as is uſual in Turky ; they came 


and proſtrated themſelves at his feet, and kiſſed his 
chains. He preached to them, exhorted them, and 
gave them bis bleſſing, but never complained. - The 
Jews of Conſtantinople, believing that the coming 
of the Meſſiah would cancel all debts, refuſed to 
their creditors. The Engliſh merchants at Gala · 
ta waited upon Sabbatei in jail, and told him, that, as 
King of the Jews, he ought to command all his ſub- 
jects to pay their debts. . Sabbatei wrote the follows 
ing words to the perſons complained againſt : Ts 
you who expect the ſalvation uf Jeruſalem, &c. 
diſcharge your lawful debts : if you refuſe it, you 
Hall not enter with us into our joy, and into our 
empire. 
Sabbatei, during his impriſoament, was continual- 


ly 
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ly viſited by his followers, who began to raiſe fome - 
diſturbances in Conſtantinople. - At that time the 
people were greatly diſſatisfied with Mahomet IV.; 
and it was apprehended, that the Jewiſh prophecy 
might occaſion ſome diſturbances. Under theſe cir» 
cumſtances one would imagine, that ſuch a ſevere 
government as that of the Turks would have put 
the perſon calling himſelf King of Vrael to death; 
yet they only removed him to the caſtie of the Dar- 
danells. The Jews then cried out, that it was not 
in the power of man to take away his life. = 
His fame had reached even the moſt diſtant parts 
of Europe; at the Dardanells he received deputa- 
tions from the Jews of Poland, Germany, Leghorn, 


Venice, and 'Amſterdam : they paid very dear for 


kiſſing his feet; and probably this is what preſerved 
his life. The diſtributions of the holy land were 
made very quietly in the tower of the Dardanells. 
At length the fame of his miracles was ſo great, 
that Sultan Mahomet had the curiolity to fee the 
man, and to examine him himſelf. The King of 
the Jews was brought to the ſeraglio. The Sultan 
aſked him in the Turkiſh language, Whether he was 
the Mefſiah ? Sabbatei modeſtly anſwered, He was * 


but as he expreſſed himſelf incorredtly in this 


tongue; Tou ſpeak very ill, ſaid Mahomet to him, 
for a Meſs ah, who ought to have the gift of lan- 
guages. Do you perform any miracles ? Sometimes, 
anſwered the other. Hell then, ſaid the Sultan, let 
him be ſtripped ſtark naked ; he will be a very good 
mark for the arrows of my Jcoglans; ; and if he is 
invulnerable, we will acknowledge him to be the 
Me ſſiah. Sabbatei flung himſelf upon his knees, and 
confeſſed it to be a miracle above his ſtrength. It 
was propoſed to him immediately, either to be im- 
alas. or to turn Muſſulman, and go publicly to the 
Turkiſh moſque. He did not boggle in the leaſt, 
but embraced the Turkiſh religion directly. Then 
H h 3 he 
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he preached, that he had been ſent to ſubſtitute the 


Turkiſh to the Jewiſh religion, purſuant to the an- 


cient prophecies. Let the Jews of diſtant coun- 
tries believed in him a long time. The affair how. 
ever was not attended with bloodſhed, but increa- 
fed the ſhame and confuſion of the Jewiſh nation. 

Some time after the Jews had been thus diſgra- 
ced in the Ottoman empire, the Chriſtians of the 
Latin church underwent a great affront. They had 
hitherto kept poſſeſſion of the holy ſepulchre at je- 
ruſalem, by means of monies received from the 
princes of their communion, and eſpecially from 
the King of Spain. But this fame Payanotos, who 
bad conluded the treaty for ſurrendering Candia, obs 
tained * of the Grand Vizir, Achmet Cuprogli, that 
henceforward the Greek church ſhould have.care of 
all the holy places in Jeruſalem. The religious of 
the Latin ritual oppoſed this grant. The cauſe was 
tried before the Cadi at Jeruſalem, and afterwards 
before the great divan at Conſtantinople. It was 
determined, that the Greek church having confi» 
dered Jeruſalem as within her juriſdiction before the 
time of the cruſades, her pretenſion was well found- 
ed. The trouble the Port took to examine into the 
rights of her Chriſtian ſubjects, and her ſuffering 
them to exerciſe their religion on the very ſpot 
where firſt it had its riſe, is a ſtriking inſtance of 
lenity and perſecution in the ſame government. 
When the Greeks wanted to take poſſeſſion in vir- 
tue of the decree of the divan, the Latins oppoſed 
them by force, and there was ſome blood ſpilt. 
The government puniſhed no body with death on 
this occaſion ; a further proof of the humanity of 
the Vizir Achmet Cuprogli, whoſe example has ſel- 


dom been imitated. One of his predeceſſors in 


1638, ordered Cyril, the Greek patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, to be ſtrangled, upon the repeated ac- 
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cuſations of his own flock. The lenity or cruelty 
of the times, is conſtantly determined by the cha- 
rafter of thoſe at the "4-2 162808} 
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Aux torrent of Ottoman power not only &vers 


| ſpread Candia, and the iſlands belonging to 


the Venetian republic; but oftentimes penetrated 
into Poland and Hungary. The ſame Mahomet IV. 
whoſe Grand Vizir had taken Candia, marched in 
perſon againſt the Poles, under pretence of protect- 
mg the Coſſacks, whom they had treated very ill. 
He made himſelf maſter * of the Ukraine, of Po- 
dolia, Volhinia, and the town of Caminiek ; and 
when he granted peace to the Poles, it was upon 
condition of their paying the annual tribute of 
20,000 crowns, a tribute from which they were 
ſoon releaſed by John Sobieſki. | 
The Turks had given no diſturbance to Hungary, 
during the war of thirty years, which ravaged Ger- 
many. Ever ſince 1541 they had been maſters of 
both the banks of the Danube, almoſt as far as Bu- 
da incluſively. The Perſian conqueſts of Amu- 
rath IV. prevented him from extending his arms to- 


wards Germany. Tranſylvania belonged to princes, 


with whom the Emperors Ferdinand II. and Ferdi- 
nand III. were obliged to keep fair, and who were 
tributary to the Turks. The remaining part of 
Hungary enjoyed its liberty. It was not ſo under 
the Emperor Leopold: the Upper Hungary and 
Tranſylvania were the theatre of revolutions, of 
war, and devaſtation. FEEES | 
Of all the nations reviewed in this hiſtory, none 

® 1672, | * 
have 
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have been more unfortunate than the Hungarians. 
Their country, divided between the Catholic and 
Proteſtant religions, and torn by different parties, 
was at the ſame time ravaged and impoveriſhed by 
Turkiſh and German armies. Ragotſky Prince of 
Tranſylvania is ſaid to have been the firſt cauſe of 
theſe misfortunes. He was tributary to the Port ; 
and upon refuling to pay the tribute, a Turkiſh ar- 
my invaded his country. The Emperor Leopold 
ſent Montecuculi againſt the Turks, a general who 
was afterwards the rival of Turenne. Lewis XIV. 
marched a body of 6000 men to the aſliſtance of 
the Emperor of Germany his natural enemy. They 
had a ſhare in the famous battle of St Gothard *, 
where Montecuculi defeated the Turks. But, not- 
withſtanding this victory, the Port concluded + an 
advantageous peace, whereby ſhe kept poſſeſſion of 
Buda, Neuhauſel, and Tranſylvania. 
As ſoon as the Hungarians got rid of the Turks, 
they were for defending their rights and liberties a- 
gainſt Leopold; but this Emperor knew of no 
rights except thoſe of his crown, The kingdom 
was expoſed to freſh diſturbances. Emmerick Te- 
keli, a young Hungarian nobleman, eager to avenge 
the blood of his friends and relations, which had 
been ſpilt by the court of Vienna, occaſions a revolt 
in the part of Hungary ſubject to the Emperor. 
He went over to the Turks, and Mahomet IV. de- 
clared him King of Upper Hungary. At that time 
the Port had the beſtowing of four crowns on Chri- 
ſhan princes, namely Hungary, Tranſylvania, Vala- 
chia, and Moldavia. | 
The execution of the Hungarian lords of Tekeli's 
party, had like to have been attended with the loſs 
of Auſtria and Vienna to Leopold and his family. 
The Grand Vizir Cara Muſtapha, ſucceſſor of Ach- 
met Cuprogli, was commiſſioned by Mahomet IV. 
663. 1 1663. 4 
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to attack the Emperor of Germany, under the pre- 
tence of avenging Tekeli's cauſe. The Sultan him - 
ſelf came to review his troops in the plains of Adri- 
anople. Never did the Turks raiſe a more nume- 
rous army; it conſiſted of above 140,000 men, 
regular troops, beſides 30,000 Crim Tartars, volun- 


tiers, the train of artillery, with ſutlers, ſervants, 


and mechanics of every kind, together amounting 
to 300, ooo men. All Hungary was ranſacked to 
find proviſions for ſuch a multitude. There was 
nothing to retard the march of Cara Muſtapha's ar- 
my : he advanced without oppoſition to the gates 
of Vienna, and laid ſiege to the town. 7 85 
Vienna was reckoned to have a garriſon of 
16,000 men; but it did not effectively conſiſt of 
above 8000. The governor, Count Staremberg, arm- 
ed the burghers, and the members of the univers 
ſity. The profeſſors and ſcholars mounted guard, 
and had a phyſician for their major. The flight of 
the Emperor Leopold added to the terror of the in- 
habitants. He left Vienna the 7th of July with his 
mother-in-law, his wife, and the whole Imperial 


family. Vienna being but indifferently fortified, 


was not able to hold out a long ſiege. The Turkiſh 
annals pretend that Cara Muſtapha had a deſign ta 
form Vienna and Hungary into an empire indepen- 
dent of the Sultan. He had fancied to himſelf, that 
the reſidence of the German emperors contained 
immenſe treaſures; with this notion he carried on 
the ſiege but ſlowly, leſt, if the town was taken by 
ſtorm, the pillagers would deprive him of this ima- 
ginary hoard. Hence he nevef made a general af 
fault, though there were conſiderable breaches in 
the body of the place; and the town had no man- 
ner of reſource. The obſtinacy and luxurious ef- 
feminacy of the Grand Vizir preſerved Vienna, which 
was juſt ready to fall. He gave time to John So. 
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| bieſki King of Poland to march to its relief, and to 
Charles V. Duke of Lorrain, together with the 
princes-of the empire, to muſter up an army. The 
. Janifaries murmured ; deſpair ſucceeded their indig- 
nation; and they cried out aloud, Come on infidels, 
the ſight of your hats alone ſhall make us run. 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the King of Poland, and 
the Duke 'of Lorrain, marched 'down from the 
mountain of Calemberg, the Turks fled “ precipi- 
tately without fighting. Cara Muſtapha, who had 
' flattered himſelf with the hopes of finding ſuch im- 
menſe treaſures, left all his baggage and effects in 
the hands of Sobieſki, and ſoon after he was ſtran- 
gled. Tekeli, whom this Vizir had raiſed to the 
regal dignity, being ſuſpected by the Turks of treat- 
ing underband with the Emperor of Germany, was 
arreſted by order of the new Vizir, and ſent in 
chains + to Conſtantinople. The Turks loſt almoſt 
the whole kingdom of Hungary. 

The remaining part of the reign of Mahomet IV. 
was famous only for diſgraces. Moroſini took + 
the whole Peloponneſus, which was of more im- 
portance than Candia. In making this conqueſt the 
Venetian bombs deſtroyed ſeveral ancient monu- 
ments which the Turks had ſpared, and among the 
reſt the celebrated temple of Athens, dedicated 0 
the unknown gods. I he janiſaries attributing ſuch 


a multitude of misfortunes to the indolence of the 


Sultan, reſolved to dethrone him. The Caimacan, 
Governor of Conſtantinople, with Muſtapha Cupro- 
gli, ſuperintendant of the moſque of St Sophia, and 
the Nakif keeper of Mahomet's ſtandard, went to 
acquaint the Sultan, that he muſt reſign the throne, 
for ſuch was the will of the whole nation. The 
Sultan parleyed a long time, endeavouring to juſli- 
fy himſelf. The Nakif replied, that he was come 
to command him in the behalf of the people to ab - 
Sept. 12, 1683. + 1685. 1687. 
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dicate the Imperial dignity, and to leave it to his 
brother Soliman. Mahomet IV. made anſwer, 
God's will be dene: may his wrath fall on m 
head ; go tell my brother, that God declares bis 
will by the mouth of the people. 

Moſt of our hiſtorians — that Mahomet I 
was murdered by the janiſaries; but it appears 
from the Turkiſh annals, that he lived five years 
longer, confined in the ſeraglio. The fame Muſta- 


pha Cuprogli who depoſed Mahomet IV. was 


Grand Vizir under Soliman III. He recovered part 
of Hungary, and reſtored the reputation of the Tur- 
kiſh arms. But ſince that time the limits of this 
empire have never gone beyond Belgrade or Temeſ- 
war. The ſultans preſerved Candia; but they did 
not recover the Peloponneſus till 1715. The fas» 
mous battles which Prince Eugene won of the 
Turks, are a proof that they may be beaten, wich- N 
out being conquered. 

Though this government be repreſented ſo arbi- 
trary and deſpotic, yet it ſeems to have never de- 
ſerved this character, except under Mahomet II. 
Soliman, and Selim, who made every thing bend 
to their will, But under almoſt all the other ems 
perors, and eſpecially of latter times, we ſhall find 
the ſame government at Conſtantinople as thoſe of 
Algiers and Tunis. In 1703, Muſtapha II. was fo- 
lemnly depoſed by the army, and by the citizens of 
Conſtantinople. They did not chuſe any of his 
children to ſucceed him, but his brother Ach- 
met III. This ſame Sultan Achmet is ordered by 
the janiſaries and the people, in 1730, to reſign 
the throne to his nephew Mahmoud. He obeyed 
without reſiſtance, after having ſacrificed his grand 
vizir and his principal officers in vain to the reſent- 
ment of the nation. Are theſe the abſolute ſove- 
reigns? People imagine that a man reigns without 
control over a great * of the globe, becauſe he 

| may 
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may commit ſome crimes with impunity in his own 
family, and command a few flaves to be murdered : 
but he cannot trample his people under foot ; nay, 
they oftener oppreſs him than he them. 

The manners of the Turks form an extraordi- 
nary contraſt, - They are fierce, and yet charitable ; 
intereſted, yet hardly ever guilty of theft ; indo- 
lent, without being inclined to gaming or intempe- 


rance ; very few make uſe of the privilege of mar- 


rying many women, or of enjoying different ſlaves ; 
there is no great city in Europe where there are leſs 
common women than at Conſtantinople : inviolably 
attached to their religion, they hate and deſpiſe the 
Chriſtians, whom they look upon as idolaters ; yet 
they tolerate and protect them throughout their 
empire, and in their capital; they permit them to 
make their proceſſions in the part of the town aſ-. 
ſigned them in Conſtantinople, and four janiſaries 
walk before thoſe proceſſions: they are proud, yet 
they bave no nobility ; they are brave, though they 


are ſtrangers to duelling ; a virtue which they have 


in common with all the Aſiatic nations; owing to 
their cuſtom of never wearing arms but when they 
take the field. This was likewiſe the practice of 
the Greeks and Romans. The contrary uſage was 
not introduced among Chriſtians till the times of 
barbariſm and chivalry, when it was made a point 
of duty and honour to walk on foot with boots and 
ſpurs, and to fit down to table, or to pray to God, 
with a long ſword by one's ſide. The Chriſtian 
nobility diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this cuſtom ; 
which was ſoon imitated, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, by the dregs of the people; and may be 
ranked among thoſe objects of ridicule which eſcape 
our notice, becauſe we ſee them daily. 
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Of Perſia, and its manzers. Of the laſt revolution; 
and of Thamas Kouli Kan, or Shah Nadir. 


HE Perſians at that time were more civilized 

than the Turks: their manners were gentler, 

they had a greater eſteem for the polite arts, and 
the general police was better obſerved. This was 
not merely owing to the climate. The Arabs had 
cultivated the polite arts in this country the ſpace 
of five centuries. It was the Arabs that built I 
pahan, Chiras, Caſbin, Caſhan, and ſeveral other 
great cities; on the contrary, the Turks built none, 
but let a great many ffall to ruin. The Tartars 
ſubdued Perſia twice after the reign of the Arabian 
caliphs; but they did not aboliſh the arts; and 
upon the acceſlion of the ſophis to the throne, they 
introduced the gentle manners of Armenia, where 
their family had been long ſettled. All manufac- 
tures were reckoned to be better wrought, and more 
completely finiſhed, in Perſia, than in Turky. The 
ſciences met alſo with greater encouragement. There 
was not a city that had not ſeveral colleges for the 
teaching of polite literature. The Perſian language, 
more ſoft and harmonious than the Turkiſh, has 
produced a great number of agreeable poems. The 
ancient Greeks, as they were the firſt preceptors of 
the Europeans, ſo they were likewiſe of the Perſians, 
Hence their philoſophy, in the ſixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth centuries, was pretty near in the ſame ſtate 
as ours. Their aſtrology is the growth of their own 
country, and they applied themſelves to it more 
than any people upon earth, as we have already 
mentioned. The cuſtom of marking the lucky days 
in white, and the unlucky in black, they ſtill moſt 
exactly obſerve, This was a very common practice 
Vo. III. | I 1 among 
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among the Romans, who borrowed it of the Aſiatic 


nations. Our peaſants have leſs faith in the days 
fit for ſowing and planting, which are mentioned in 
the almanacks, than the courtiers of Ifpahan had in 
the hours favourable or unfavourable to buſineſs. 
The Perſians were, like the people of our part of 
the world, a ſenſible nation, but full of prejudices. 
Some travellers aſſure us, that this country was not 
as populous as it might be. Very likely at the time 
of the Magi it was more populous and fruitful. A- 


riculture was then a point of religion. Of all pro- 


feffions this hath the moſt need of a numerous fa- 
mily ; and as it renders mankind ſound and ro- 


| buſt, it enables them to procreate and maintain a 


great many children. 

Iſpahan, however, before the late revolutions, 
was as large and as populous as London. They 
reckoned above $00,000 inhabitants in Tauris. 
Caſhan was compared to Lyons. It is impoſſible a 
town ſhould be populous, if the country be not fo 
too, unleſs this town ſubſiſts entirely by foreign 
commerce. We have but very iwperkecl ideas of 
the number of inhabitants in Turky, Perſia, and all 
the empires of Aſia, except China: but it is be- 
yond all doubt, that whenever a civilized nation hath 
great armies on foot, and numerous manufactures, 
it muſt contain the neceſſary number of inhabitants, 

The court of Iſpahan was more magnificent than 
that of Conſtantinople. We imagine ourſelves read- 
ing a relation of Xerxes's reign, when we ſee, in 


the accounts of travellers, the number of horſes 


trapped with rich brocades, their harneſſes glitter- 


ing with gold and precious ftones, and thoſe 4000 


vaſes of gold mentioned by Chardin, for the uſe of 
the King of Perſia's table. Common things in life, 


and eſpecially eatables, were three times cheaper at 


Iſpahan and Conſtantinople, than they are with us. 
&heapnets is a demonſtration of plenty. Travellers, 
x 8 ſuch 
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ſuch as Chardin, well acquainted. with Perſia, do 
not pretend, that all the land belongs to the King, 
They own, that here, as in every other country, 
there are royal demeſnes, with church-lands, and 
eſtates of private people, poſſeſſed in full property, 
by right of inheritance. | 8 
Upon the whole, the accounts we have of Per- 
ſia give us reaſon to think, that there was no mo- 
narchy upon earth where the people more fully en- 
joyed the rights of humanity. No nation in the 
eaſtern parts of the world made ſuch proviſions a · 
gainſt being tired of their time, which is the poiſon 
of life. They met in ſpacious halls called coffee- 
houſes, where ſome ſipped this liquor, which was 
not introduced into Europe till towards the end of 
the ſeventeenth century; others amuſed themſelves 
with reading, or liſtened to ſtory-tellers; while, at 
one end of the room, an eccleſtaſtic preached for 
money, and: at the other, thoſe fort of people who 


live by diverting the public, diſplayed their talents. 


This ſhews them to be a ſociable nation; and we find, 
by all accounts, that they deſerved to be happy. 
They were fo, it is ſaid, under Shah Abbas, ſir- 
named the Great. This pretended great prince was 
very cruel: but there are inſtances of cruel perſons 
who were fond of order and the public good. Their 
cruelty is exerciſed only upon individuals, expoſed 
to their view; while, by good laws, they may pro- 
mote the intereſt of their country. 

Shah Abbas, a deſeendent of Iſmael Sophi, be- 
came deſpotic, by ſuppreſling a ſtanding force, like 
that of the janiſaries, or the pretorian guards. 
'Thus it was that Peter the Great eſtabliſhed his 
power, by aboliſhing the Strelits. We ſee all over 
the world, that the dividing of troops into ſmall 
bodies gives ſtrength to the throne, which the uni- 
ting them into a large corps contributes to weaken 
and ſubvert. Shah Abbas tranſported people from 
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one country. to another ; which the Turks never 
did. 'Thefe colonies ſeldom ſucceed. Out of 


39,000 Chriſtian families, which Shah Abbas re- 
moved from Armenia and Georgia, to Mazanderan 
on the Caſpian ſea, there are not above 4 or 500 
left. But he erected public edifices, rebuilt towns, 
and made uſeful foundations. He recovered all that 
Soliman and Selim had taken from the Perſians; 
and he drove the Portugueſe from Ormus. By theſe 
exploits, he obtained the title of Great. He died 
in 1624. His fon Shah Sophi, more cruel, but leſs 
the ſoldier and politician than his father, ſtupified 
himſelf with debauch ; and his reign was unfortu- 
nate. Shah Gean, the Great Mogul, wreſted Can- 
dahar from Perſia, and the Sultan Amurath took 
Bagdat by ſtormin 1638. 

Ever fince that time, the Perſian e has 
been ſenſibly declining, till at length the effeminacy 
of the dynaſty of the ſophis hath entirely ruined it. 
The eunuchs governed the ſeraglio and the empire, 
under Muza Sophi, and Shah Huſſein, the laſt of 
this family. It is the utmoſt diſgrace of human na- 
ture, and the ſcandal of the Eaſt, to deprive men 
of their virility: but to intruſt the government to 
thoſe wretches, is the laſt ſtretch of deſpotiſm. 
Where - ever their power has been exceſlive, impo- 
tency and ruin have enſued. 

The weakneſs of Shah Huſſein had ſo enervated 
the empire, and the factions of the black and white 
eunuchs had occafioned ſuch violent diſturbances, 
that if Myriweis and his Afghans had not deſtroyed 
this family, it would have periſhed of itſelf. Ie is 
the fate of Perſia, that all her dynaſties begin with 
force, and end in weakneſs. [Almoſt all the diffe- 
rent races of their ſovereigns have had the fate of 
Serdan-Pull, whom we call Sardanapalus. Thoſe 
Afghans, who ſubverted the Perſian throne at the 
beginning of the preſent century, were an ancient 
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colony of Tartars, inhabiting the mountains of 
Candahar, between India and Perſia, Almoſt every © 
revolution that hath changed the face of thoſe 
countries, has been owing: to the Tartars. The 

| Perſians had recovered Candahar from the Mogul 
towards the year 1650, under Shah Abbas ; and 

| this was their misfortune; The: miniſtry under 
Shah Huſſein, grandſon of Shah Abbas II, uſed 
the Afghans ill : upon .which Myriweis, who was 


4 
; only a private perſon, but bold and. reſolute, be- 
comes their leader. Fe! 
$ This is one of thoſe: revolutions in which the 
| eharacter of the people had a greater ſhare than that 
a of their chiefs: for Myriweis having been aſſaſſi- 
nated by his own nephew Mahmud, who took 
x upon him the command of the army when he was 
but eighteen years of age; there was no likelihood. 
8 that this young man could do much of himſelf, or 
y that he could: lead thoſe undiſciplined and wild' 
. mountaineers, in the ſame manner as our generals 
A conduct regular armies. Huſſein's government was 
Ff grown contemptible; and the province of Can- 
Y dahar having begun the troubles, the provinces of 
n Mount Caucaſus,. on the ſide of Georgia, revolted 
0 likewiſe. At length Mahmud laid ſiege to Iſpahan 
1. in 1722. Upon which Shah Huſſein delivered up 
J= his capital to him, laid his crown-at his feet, and 
p acknowledged him for his ſovereign, thinking him-- 
d ſelf very happy that Mahmud would vouchſafe to 
te marry his daughter. ö 
8, The picture of human cruelty and miſery that 
ed we have been viewing ſince the time of Charlemain,. 
is hath nothing more ſhocking than the conſequences 
th of the revolution of Iſpahan. Mahmud thought he 
le- could never ſecure the throne, but by maſſacring 
of the principal families. Perſia has been, for theſe 
fe thirty years, what Germany. was before the peace 
he of Weſtphalia, what France was at the time of 
nt 113 Charles 
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Charles VI. or England during the wars of the 
White and Red os But Perſia hath fallen from 
a more flouriſhing ſtate to a lower degree of miſery. 
Religion had a ſhare in this devaſtation. The 
Afghans held with Omar, as the Perſians did with 
Ali; and this Mahmud, chief of the Afghans, 
mixed the meaneſt ſuperſtitions with the moſt de- 
teſtable cruelty, He died raving mad in 1725, after 
laying Perſia waſte. To him ſucceeded a new u- 
ſurper of the Afghan nation, whoſe name was 
Aſraf. The miſery of Perſia increaſed on every 
ſide. The Turks poured in from Georgia, the an- 
cient Colchis. The Ruſſians fell upon the northern 
provinces, to the weſt of the Caſpian ſea, towards 
the gates of Derbent in Shirvan, the ancient Iberia 
and Albania. Amidſt theſe commotions, they do 
not tell us what became of the dethroned King 
Shah Huſſein. This prince is known only by lend- 
ing his name to the epocha of his country's ruin. 
One of this emperor's ſons, named Thamas, ha- 
ving eſcaped the maſſacre of the Imperial family, 
was followed by ſome faithful ſubjects, who flock- 
ed about his perſon in the neighbourhood of Tau- 
Tis. Civil wars and national calamities are produc- 


tive of extraordinary men, who would never per- 


haps have been heard of in peaceful times. A 
ſhepherd's ſon became the protector of Prince Tha- 
mas, and the ſupport of a throne which he after- 
wards uſurped. This man, who ranks among the 
greateſt conquerors, was named Nadir. He kept 
his father's ſheep in the plains of Khoraſſan, part 
of the ancient Hyrcania, and Bactriana. We muft 
not imagine thoſe ſhepherds to be like ours. The 
paſtoral life, as ſtill ' preſerved in many parts of 
Aſia, is not inconſiſtent with wealth. The tents 
of thoſe rich ſhepherds are far more valuable than 
the houſes of our farmers. Nadir ſold ſeveral of 
bis father's flocks, and put himſelf at the head of 
» : A 
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a gavg of banditti; a practice very common: in 
thoſe parts, where the people have retained the man- 
ners of antiquity. He ſurrendered himſelf and his 
'men to Prince Thamas ; and by his ambition, cou- 
rage, and activity, he roſe to have the command 
of the army. He then took the name of Thamas 
Kouli Kan ; the Kan, ſlave to Thamas. But the 
ſlave was maſter, under a weak effeminate prince like 
his father Huſſein. He recovered Iſpahan and all Per- 
ſia, purſued the new king Aſraf as far as Candahar, 
where he defeated * his army, took him priſoner, 
and ordered him to be beheaded after plucking out 
his eyes. | 
Kouli Kan having thus reſtored Prince Thamas 
to the throne of his anceſtors, reſolved to prevent 
his being ungrateful. He confined him to the ca- 
pital of Khoraſſan, and went to fight againſt the 
Turks; well knowing, that he could never eſtablifh 
his power by any other means, than by thofe which 
he had acquired it. He defeated the Turks at Eri- 
ö van, recovered all that country, and ſecured his 
N conqueſts by making peace with the Ruſſians. Then 
| tit was that he cauſed himſelf to be declared + Kin 
of Perſia by the name of Shah Nadir. He 414 
not forget the ancient cuſtom of pulling out the 
N eyes of thoſe who may have a right to the throne. 
This cruelty he practiſed upon his own ſovereign 
Thamas. The ſame armies which had belped to 
lay Perſia waſte, contributed alſo to render him 
formidable to his neighbours. He gained ſeveral 
victories over the Turks; with whom at le 
he concluded an honourable peace, whereby they 
reſtored all that they had ever taken from Perſia, 
except Bagdat and its territory. 3 
Kouli Kan, loaded with crimes and with glory, 
- marched afterwards to the conqueſt of India, as we 
ſhall ſee in the chapter of the Mogul. Upon his re- 
8 + 3736, 
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turn to Perſia, he found a party formed in favour 
of the princes of the royal family who were ſtill in 
being; and, in the midſt of theſe new commo- 
tions, he was aſſaſſinated by his own nephew, like 
Myriweis, the firſt author of the revolution. Per- 
fia then became once more the ſeat of civil war. 
Such a ſeries of devaſtations hath put a ſtop to com- 
merce and the arts, by deſtroying part of the inha- 
bitants; but where the foil is fruitful, and the 
people induſtrious, the country will recover itſelf 


c H A Pp. XVIII. 
Of the Mogul. 


Hat prodigious variety of manners, euſtoms, 
laws, and revolutions, which are all derived 
from the ſame principle, intereſt, conſtitutes the hi 
ſtorical map of the univerſe. We have beheld no 
revolt of ſon againſt father, either in Perſia. or Tur- 
ky. But in India we find the two ſons of the Grand 
Mogul at war with him ſucceſſively, in the begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century. One of thoſe 
princes, named Shah Gean, takes poſſeſſion of the 
Imperial crown in 1627, upon the death: of his fa- 
ther Gean Guir, in prejudice to a grandſon, to- 
whom Gean Guir had bequeathed the throne. The 
order of ſucceſſion was not an eſtabliſhed law in A- 
fla, as among the European nations. Hence thoſe 
people had one ſource of miſery more than we. 

. Shah Gean, who had rebelled againſt his father, 
ſaw his own ſons afterwards in rebellion againſt 
himſelf. It is difficult to comprehend how ſove- 
reigns, who could not hinder their own children 
from taking up arms, ſhould be ſo abſolute as ſome 


would make us believe, India ſeems to have been 
| nearly 
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nearly under the ſame kind of government, as that 
of the European kingdoms at the time of the great 


fiefs. The governors of the provinces of Indoſtan 
were maſters in their diſtricts; and viceroyal- 
ties were conferred on the emperors ſons. This, 
without doubt, was a perpetual ſource of civil war; 
ſo that as ſoon as the health of the Emperor Shah 
Gean began to decline, his four ſons, who had each 
the command of a province, took up arms to diſ- 
pute the ſucceſſion. They agreed to dethrone their 
father, and went to war with one another. This 
was exactly the caſe of Lewis the Pious, or the + 
Weak. Aurengzebe, the moſt wicked of the four 
brothers, proved the moſt fortunate. 

The fame hypocriſy as that we obſerved in Crom- 
well, the fame diſſimulation and cruelty, with a 
more unnatural diſpoſition, formed the characteri- 
ſtic of this prince. He entered into a plot imme» 
diately with one of his brothers, and made himſelf . 
maſter of his father's perſon, whom he kept cloſe 
confined ; afterwards he murdered that ſame bro-— 
ther, whom he had made uſe of as a tool, though 
now he thought him too dangerous to live ; then he 
falls upon his other two brothers, over whom he 
proves victorious, and ſtrangles them ſucceſſively in 
priſon. | e EC 

Yet Aurengzebe's father was ſtill living; though 
retained by his ſon in cloſe impriſonment. The 
name of the old Emperor having ſerved often as a 
pretext to conſpiracies againſt the tyrant, he ſent a 
phyſician to him at a time when he was ſlightly in- 
diſpoſed, and the old man died . Aurengzebe was 
believed all over Aſia to have poiſoned his father. 
Never was there a ſtronger inſtance than this man, 
that happineſs is not the reward of virtue. Though 
ſtained with the blood of his brothers, and guilty: 
of the murder of his father, he ſucceeded in all his 

® 1666, | 
undertakings, 
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undertakings. He lived till 1707, aged about 103, 


Never had prince ſo long and fortunate a career. 


Hie increaſed the empire of the Mogul with the 


kingdoms of Viſapour and' Golconda, with the 


Whole country of Carnate, and almoſt the entire pe- 
ninſula terminated by the coaſt of Coromandel and: 


Malabar. This man, who would have died by the 


hands of an executioner, could he have been tried 


by the cuſtomary laws of nations, was,. beyond all 
diſpute, the moſt potent prince in the univerſe. The 


magnificence of the kings of Perſia, as dazzling as - 


it has appeared to our eyes, was but a-trifle, when 
compared to the riches of Aurengzebe.. 

The Aſiatic princes have at all times been re- 
markable for treaſures. Theſe indeed conſiſt of 
their own hoards, but the European princes are 
rich with the money that circulates among their 


ſubjects. Tamerlane's treaſure was ſtill preſerved, 
and his ſucceſſors had added to the heap. The in- 


creaſe under Aurengzebe was immenſe : one of his 
thrones only was eſtimated by Tavernier at a hun- 
dred and ſixty millions of livres in his time, which 
is above three hundred at preſent. Twelve co- 
lumns of maſly gold, which ſupported the canopy 
of the throne, were covered with large pearls: the 


canopy was alſo of pearls and diamonds, mounted 


by a peacock ſpreading a tail of precious ſtones : 
every thing elſe was proportioned to this aſtoniſhing 
magnificence. The greateſt ſolemnity in the year 
was when the Emperor uſed to be weighed in gol- 
den ſcales, before all the people; on which occa- 
fion he received above fifty millions of livres in pre- 
ſents. 5 | | : 

If there be any ſuch thing as influence of cli- 
mate, it is ſurely in India: the Mogul emperors. 
introduced the * luxury, and lived in the ſame 


effeminacy and eaſe, as the Indian kings mentioned 


by Quintus Curtius; the Tartar conquerors inſen- 
CT :  ſibly 
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ſibly fell into the ſame manners, and became Ine 
dians. 

This exceſſive opulence and luxury did but con · 
tribute to the miſeries of India. The ſame thing 
happened in 1739 to the grandſon of Aurengzebe, 
Mahamad Schah, as to Crœſus. This King of Ly - 
dia had been told, You have a great quantity of 
gold; but he that "will make a better uſe of iron 
than you, will ſtrip you of it all. 

Thamas Kouli Kan, having raiſed himſelf to the 
throne of Perſia, after dethroning his maſter, after 
conquering the Afghans, and after taking Candahar, 
marched to the capital of India, in order to ſtrip the 
Mogul of all thoſe treaſures, of which the latter 
had robbed the Indians. There is hardly an in - 
ſtance in hiſtory of a more numerous army than 


that which the Great Mogul Mahamad raiſed againſt - 


Thamas Kouh Kan; nor of weaker conduct. He 
had 1,200,000 men, 10,000 pieces of cannon, and 
2000 elephants armed for war, to oppoſe the con- 
queror of Perſia, who had only 60,000 combatants. 
Darius did not march ſuch large armies againſt A» 
lexander. 

It is likewiſe added, that this multicude of In- 
dians were covered by intrenchments for the ſpace 
of ſix leagyes, where they expected to be attacked 
by Thamas Kouli Kan. This was being ſenſible of 
their weakneſs. So immenſe an army ought to 
have ſurrounded the enemy, cut off their commu- 
nication, and ſtarved them out in a ſtrange country, 
with which they were unacquainted. So far from 
that, it was the little army that beſieged the great 
one, that cut off their proviſions, and that deſtroy- 
ed them in detail. It ſeemed as if the Great Mogul 
Mahamad came only to expoſe his vanity, and to 
yield homage to a gang of diſciplined banditti. He 
humbled himſelf in the preſence of Thamas Kouli 
Kan, who ſpoke to him in the tone of CR 

| an 


more populous than Paris or London. He dragged 


this rich and miſerable Emperor in his train; and, 


after confining him to a tower, he cauſed himſelf 


to be proclaimed Emperor of India. 
Some of the Mogul's officers having ſeized on the 


rtunity of a night when the Perſians had in- 


op 
dulged themſelves in debauch, to take up arms a- 
gainſt their conquerors; Thamas Kouli Kan deli- 


vered up the town to be pillaged and deſtroyed. 
He carried away more treaſures from Deli, than 
the Spaniards took at the conqueſt of Mexico. 
This treaſure, having been hoarded by plunderers 
during four centuries, was conveyed into Perſia by 


another plunderer ; yet it did not hinder the Per- 


ſians from being a long time the moſt wretched 
people upon the face of the earth : it lies diſperſed 
or buried during the civil wars, till ſome tyrant 
collects it again. 

Kouli Kan, ſetting out from India upon his re- 
turn to Perſia, had the vanity to leave the name of 


Emperor to this Mahamad Shah whom he had de- 


throned; but the government he committed to a 
viceroy, who had educated the Grand Mogul, and 
who afterwards rendered himſelf independent. He 


detached three kingdoms from this vaſt empire; 


Cachemire, Caboul, and Multan, to be incorpora- 
ted with Perſia; and he impoſed a tribute of ſome 


millions on Indoſtan. 


This country was at that time governed by a 


viceroy and council of Thamas Kouli Kan's ap- 


pointing. The grandſon of Aurengzebe retained the 


title of King of kings, and Sovereign of the world, 


while he was no more than a phantom. But every 
thing reverted to its natural order, after Kouli Kan 
was murdered in Perſia, in the midſt of his tri- 
umphs: the Mogul ceaſed to pay tribute; and the 
| | provinces 
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and treated him like a ſubject. The conqueror made 
© his entrance into Deli, a city ſaid to be larger and 
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provinces wreſted by the Perſian conqueror, were 
reſtored to the empire, 

We are not to imagine, that this Mahamad; | 
King of kings, was delpotic before his misfortunes; 
Aurengzebe, it is true, had been ſuch, but it was 
by his exceſſive vigilance, by bis victories, by his 
cruelties. Deſpotiſm is a violent ſtate, which does 
not ſeem to be of long duration. It is impoſſible 
that viceroys in an empire, where they have armies 
of 20,000 men, ſhould long and implicitly obey. 
The lands which the Emperor. beſtows on theſe 
viceroys, become by that very act independent of 
him. Let us not therefore imagine, that in India 
the fruit of every man's labour belongs to one per- 
ſon only. Several Indian tribes have preſerved their 
ancient poſſeſſions. The other lands have been gi» 
ven to the grandees of the empire, to the rayas, to 


the nabobs, to the omras. Theſe lands are culti- 


vated there, as in other places, by farmers that 
grow rich, and not by vaſſals that work only for 
their maſters. The common people are poor in the 
opulent country of India, as they are generally in 
all parts of the globe; but they are not ſlaves, and 
annexed to the lands, as they were formerly in our 
parts of Europe, and as they are ſtill in Poland, 
Bohemia, and ſeveral parts of Germany. The pea- 
ſant throughout Aſia may quit his country when he 
is diſſatisfied, and go in ſearch of a better, if it is 
to be found. 

We may obſerve of India in general, that it is 
governed, like a conquered country, by thirty ty- 
rants, who acknowledge an emperor ſunk, like 
themſelves, into effeminacy and eaſe, and who de- 
vour the ſubſtance of the people. In that country 
there are none of thoſe great courts, the permanent 
depoſitaries of laws, which, protect the weak againſt 
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It is a problem which at firſt ſight appears diffi» 
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eult to ſolve, that the gold and ſilver imported from 


America into Europe, ſnould be continually ſwal- 
lowed up in India, never to return, and yet that 
the common people ſhould be ſo poor as to work 


almoſt for nothing. But the reaſon is, this money 


does not go among the common people, but among 
the merchants, who pay immenſe duties to the go- 
vernors; theſe governors give great part of it to the 
Grand Mogul, and bury the reſt. The price of la- 
bour is leſs in this country, though the richeſt upon 
earth, than in any other; becauſe in all parts of 
the world a labourer's daily hire ſeldom exceeds his 
food and raiment. Now, the extreme fertility of 
the ſoil, and the heat of the elimate, are the cauſe 
that this food and raiment come fo vaſtly cheap in 
India. The labourer, who digs for diamonds in 
the mines, earns-enough to buy a little rice, and a 
cotton ſhirt, The poor all over the world ſell their 
ſervice for a trifle to the rich. 
I ſhall wave repeating what hath been already 
aid of the idolaters, who are very numerous in In- 
dia: their ſuperſtitions are the ſame as in Alexan- 
der's time; the bramins teach the ſame religion; 
the women throw themſelves upon the funeral piles, 
which are lighted to burn the dead bodies of their 
huſbands ; of this our travellers, and our mer- 
chants, have ſeen many inſtances. Diſciples ſome- 
times make it a point of honour not to ſurvive their 


maſters. Tavernier relates, that he was witneſs 


himſelf in Agra, one of the capitals of India, when 
a great bramin happening to die, a merchant, who 
had ſtudied under him, came to the Dutch factory, 
to ſettle his accounts, and told them, that he was 
reſolved to follow his maſter to the other world; 
and accordingly he ſtarved himſelf to death, in ſpite 
of all they could do and ſay, to perſuade him to live. 

One thing worthy of obſervation is, that the arts 
ſcarce ever depart from families where once BY 
= ave 
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have been cultivated. © The daughters of artiſans 
never marry huſbands that are not of the fame trade 
as their fathers ; this is a very ancient cuſtom in 


Aſia, and had been heretofore a law in Egypt. 


The plurality of wives in Aſia and Africa is not 
a privilege that poor people can always make uſe of; 
the rich have ever reckoned women as part of their 
property, and have taken eunuchs to watch them 
this cuſtom has obtained time immemorial in India, 
and indeed throughout Aſia. When the Jews want» 


ed to have a king, above 3000 years ago, Samuel, 


their magiſtrate and high prieſt, who oppoſed the 
eſtabliſhment of royalty, repreſented to the nation 
that a king would levy taxes on them to pay his eu- 
nuchs. Mankind muſt have been long inured to 
ſervitude, when ſuch a cuſtom did not appear extra- 
ordinary, 9. ht 8200 
While we were finiſhing this chapter, a new re» 
volution has ſubverted the government of India, 
The tributary. princes, or the viceroys, have all 
thrown off the yoke. The people of the inland 
parts have dethroned the ſovereign. India is be- 
come, like Perſia, the theatre of civil war. Theſe 
calamities are a probf that the government was very 
bad, and, at the ſame time, that this pretended de- 
ſpotiſm is a chimera. The Emperor had' not power 
{fficient to enforce obedience from a ſingle raya. - 
Travellers have imagined, that the Mogul was eſ- 
ſentially inveſted with arbitrary power, becauſe Au- 
rengzebe made every thing yield to his authority. 
But they did not conſider, that this power, being 
entirely founded on force, laſts no longer than a 
prince is at the head of an army ; and that this de- 
ſpotiſm, which deſtroys every thing, is at length 
ſelf-deſtroyed. It is not a form of government, but 
a ſubverſion of all government; it admits of ca- 
price as the only rule; it does not rely upon laws 


to ſecure its duration; ſo that the coloſſus tumbles 
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down to the ground; when it ceaſes to lift up its 
arm: out of its ruins ſeveral petty tyrants ariſe ; 


and the ſtate does not reſume a ſettled form till it is 
governed by laws, 
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of China in the ſeventeenth century, and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth. 


T it needleſs, without doubt, to know, that in 
the Chineſe dynaſty, ſubſequent to that of the 
Tartars of Gengiſkan, the Emperor Quancum ſuce 
ceeded Kincum, and Kincum ſucceeded Quancum. 


It is proper theſe names ſhould be in chronological 


tables; but, for our part, fixing our attention to 
events and manners, we ſkip over theſe empty 
ſpaces, to get to the times ſignalized by great tranſ- 
actions. The ſame effeminacy which ruined Perſia 


and India, produced a revolution in China in the 


laſt century, more complete than that of Gengiſkan 
and his grandſons. The Chineſe empire was much 
happier at the beginning of the ſeventeenth centu- 

, than India, Perſia, or Turky. Mankind can- 
not poſlibly frame a better government than where 
every thing is decided by great tribunals, ſubordi - 


nate to each other, the members of which are not 


admitted till after ſevere examination. By theſe 
tribunals every thing is determined in China. Six 
ſovereign courts direct all the reſt of the empire. 
The firſt watches over the mandarins of the pro- 
vinces; the ſecond directs the finances; the third 
has the ſuperintendance of religious rites, ſciences, 
and arts; the fourth has the management of war; 
the fifth preſides over the criminal courts; the ſixth 
takes care of all public works. The reſult of the 


ſeveral deciſions of theſe courts is carried to a ſu- 


preme 
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preme tribunal. Under theſe there are forty · four 
ſubaltern courts, that refide at Pekin. Each man» 
darin in his province, or town, is aſliſted by a tri» 
bunal. In ſuch a government, it is impoſſible the 
Emperor ſhould exerciſe any arbitrary power. 'The 
general laws flow from him: but, according to the 
conſtitution, he can do nothing without previouſly 
conſulting the perſons educated in the ſtudy of the 
laws, and elected by votes. And though they may 


proſtrate themſelves before him, as God; though 


the leaſt diſreſpe& to his perſon may be puniſhed as 
a facrilege, this ſurely is no proof of a deſpotic and 
arbitrary government. A deſpotie government 
would be that, wherein the prince might, without 
breach of law, ſtrip a private citizen of his proper- 
ty, or his life, without form of juſtice, or any other 
reaſon than his will. Now, if ever there was a go- 


vernment, where the lives, honour, and eſtates of 


the ſubjects are ſecured, it is that of China. The 
more numerous the depoſitaries of the law, the leſs. 
arbitrary is the adminiſtration ; and if the ſovereign 
fometimes abuſeth his power againſt the few who 
venture to be perſonally acquainted with him, he 
cannot abuſe it againſt the multitude who know him 


not, and who live under the protection of the laws. 


The improvement of agriculture, far beyond any 
thing we have ſeen in Europe, is a demonſtration 
that the people do not groan under thoſe taxes. 


which lie ſo heavy on the huſbandman ; and the- 


great number of perſons employed in contributing; 
to the pleaſure of ſociety, ſhews that the towns. 
were as flouriſhing, as the country was fruitful. In 


every city throughout the empire, public ſpectacles 
were exhibited on feſtivals. They did not go to- 


the players, they made the players come to them; 
they delighted in theatrical entertainments, without 


being perfect in them; for the Chineſe have perfect- 
ed no polite art or ſcience, except morality: but: 
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they enjoyed what they knew; in ſhort, they were 
mapPys as far as human nature is cepable of happi- 
ness £3 1 | 
This deſirable ſtate was followed by a moſt ter- 
Tible cataſtrophe, or a general deſolation, towards 
the year 1630. The family of the Tartar con- 
querors, deſcendents of Gengiſkan, bad done what 
all conquerors aim at; they had weakened the con- 
quering nation, to avoid being expoſed themſelves 
to a revolution of the ſame kind. This dynaſty of 
the Ivans having been at length diſpoſſeſſed by the 
dynaſty of Ming, the Tartars north of the great 
wall were looked upon no longer but as a kind of 
ſavages, of whom there was nothing either to ex- 
pect or to fear. Beyond the great wall is the king- 
dom of Leaotong, incorporated, by the family of 
Gengiſkan, with the empire of China, and become 
entirely Chineſe. To the north-eaſt of Leaotong, 
were ſome hords of Mantchou Tartars, whom the 
viceroy of Leaotong treated with ſeverity. They 
made bold remonſtrances, ſuch as the Scythians are 
ſaid in all times to have made ever ſince the inva- 
ſion of Cyrus; for the ſpirit of a people is ever the 
fame, unleſs it be ſubdued by long oppreſſion. All 
the anſwer the governor returned, was to burn their 
cottages, , to carry off their flocks, and to order the 
inhabitants to be tranſplanted. Upon which, thoſe 
Tartars who were free, elected a chief to lead 
them to war. This chief, whoſe name was Tait- 
ſou, ſoon roſe to be King; he beat the Chineſe, en- 
tered victorious into Leaotong, and took the capi- 
tal by ſtorm *. 4 det each; . 
This war was conducted like thoſe of the remo- 
teſt times. They were ſtrangers to fire - arms in this 
of the world, The ancient arms, as the ar- 
row, the ſpear, the club, the ſcimitar, were thoſe 
in uſe; they had but very little knowledge of ſhields 
TED  % 88 1©13; 2 Ni 2025 en 30 
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and helmets, much leſs of metal braſſets and buſkins. 
Their fortifications conſiſted of a ditch, a wall, and 
towers; their way was either to undermine, or ſeale 
the wall. Strength of body was what always gave 
the victory: and the Tartars, accuſtomed to lie in 
the open fields, muſt have the advantage over a peo- 
ple uſed to a more delicate life. 03.4 th 
Upon the death of Taitfou, the firſt chief of the 
Tartar hords in 1626, in the beginning of his con- 
queſts, his ſon Taitſong immediately aſſumed the 
title of Emperor of the Tartars, and put himſelf 
upon a level with the Emperor of China. It is ſaid, 
that he knew how to read and write: it appears, 
moreover, that he acknowledged but one God, like 
the Chineſe literati ; and he called him Tien, as they 
did. He expreſſes himſelf thus in one of his cir- 
cular letters to the magiſtrates of the Chineſe! pro- 
vinces. Tien raiſeth whomſoever- he pleaſeth; per- 
haps he hath choſen me for your maſter. And in- 
deed, from the year 1628, Tien made him con- 
ſtantly victorious. Taitſong was a very clever man; 
he civilized his wild people, in order to-render them 
ſubmiſſive, and he eftabliſhed laws in the midſt of 
war. He was always at the head of his troops; 
while the Emperor of China, named Hoait/ang, but 
-who is almoſt forgot, remained in his palace with 
his women and his eunuchs. This was the laſt Em- 
peror of the Chineſe race; he could not hinder 
Taitſong and the Tartars from ſtripping him of his 
northern provinces ; nor a rebel mandarin, whoſe 
name was Li/tching, from uſurping thoſe to the 
ſouth. While the Tartars were ravaging the eaſtern 
and northern parts of China, this Liſtching made 
himſelf maſter of all the reſt. It is pretended that 
he had 600, ooo horſe, and 400,000 foot. He ap- 
peared with the flower of his troops before the 
gates of Pekin; but the Emperor never ſtirred out 
of his palace; he was even ignorant in part of what 
lick Was 
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was tranſafting. Liftching the rebel (ſo he is call - 
ed, becauſe he did not ſucceed) ſent back to the 
Emperor two of his chief eunuchs, whom he had 
taken priſoners, with a very conciſe letter, adviſing 
him to abdicate the throne. - 1 
Here we fee a ftrong inſtance of Aſiatic pride, 
and how conſiſtent it is with effeminacy. The Em- 
peror ordered the two eunuchs to be beheaded, for 
bringing him a letter ſo diſreſpectful to majeſty. 
They had a good deal of difficulty to make him 
ſenſible that the princes of the blood, and a multi- 
tude of mandarins whom Liftching had in his power, 
muſt anſwer with their heads for thoſe of the two 
eunuchs, | 

While the Emperor was debating what anſwer 
to give, Liſtching entered Pekin. The Empreſs had 
. juſt time to ſend away ſome of her male children; 
which having done, ſhe locked herſelf up in her 
chamber, and hanged herſelf. The Emperor flew 
thither , immediately; and greatly approving this 
mark of fidelity, he exhorted forty more of his 
wives to follow the example. Father Mailla the Je- 
ſuit, who wrote this hiſtory at Pekin, in the laſt 
century, pretends, that all thoſe women obeyed: 
without the leaſt reply: but perhaps fome of them 
required aſſiſtanee. The Emperor, whom he re- 
preſents as a very good-natured prince, happens to 
fee, after this execution, his only daughter, but fif- 
teen years of age, and whom the Empreſs had not 
thought proper to venture out of the palace; he 
exhorts her to hang herſelf, after the example of 
her mother and her mothers - in- law; but the Prin- 
ceſs not chuſing to comply, this good · natured prince, 
as Mailla calls him, gave her a terrible cut with his 
fabre, which laid her proſtrate. One would ex- 
pect, that ſuch a father and ſuch a huſband would 
go and kill himſelf upon the dead bodies of his 
wives. and his daughter. But he retired to a * 
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lion out of town, there to wait for the event: 
Hearing at length, that all was loſt, and that Liſt- 


ching had taken poſſeſſion of his palace, he ſtrangled 
bimfelf ; thus putting an end to his empire and to 
life, which he had not the courage to defend. This 
extraordinary revolution happened in the year 1641. 
It was in the reign of this laſt emperor of the Chi- 
neſe race, that the Jeſuits at length introduced theme 
felves into the court of Pekin. Father Adam Schall, 
a native of Cologne, had ingratiated himſelf fo far 
with this emperor, by his knowledge in natural 
philoſophy and the mathematics, that he was made 


a mandarin. He was the firſt that caſt braſs cannon 


in China; but the few they had at Pekin, and which 
they knew not how to uſe, did not fave the em- 
pire. Schall the Mandarin left Pekin before the 
revolution. | | RIS 
After the Emperor's deceaſe, the Tartars and 
the rebels diſputed who ſhouid be maſters. The 
Tartars were united, and trained up to war; the 
Chineſe divided and undiſciplined. by degrees, the 
latter were obliged to give way to the former, who 
had acquired a ſuperiority, independent ot the con» 
duct of their leader. It was with them as with Ma- 
homet's Arabians, who were ſo formidable of theme 
ſelves above 300 years. 01.7; 222704 
The death of the Emperor Taitſong, whom the 
Tartars loſt at that ſame time, did not hinder them 
from purſuing their conqueſts, They choſe one of 
his nephews, who was yet an infant: this was 
Changti, father of the celebrated Camhi, under 
whom the Chriſtian religion made ſome progreſs in 
China. Theſe people, who had taken up arms to 
defend their liberties, had no notion of hereditary 
right. We find that all nations began with elect- 
ing chiefs to lead them to battle; and thoſe chiefs 


in time became abſolute, except in a few parts of 


{ 


Europe. 
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Europe. 'Thus hereditary right was eſtabliſhed, and 
became ſacred in proceſs of time. Nga. 

A minority proves generally the ruin of conque- 
rors; yet it was under this minority of Changti, 
that the Tartars completed the reduction of China. 
The rebel Liſtching was flain by another Chineſe 
uſurper, who pretended to avenge the death of 
Hoaitſang. In ſeveral provinces they proclaimed the 
real or pretended ſons of the laſt prince, who had 
been dethroned and ſtrangled ; juſt as they ſet up 
the different Demetrius's in Ruſſia. Some of the 
Chineſe mandarins endeavoured to uſurp a few pro- 
vinces ; but the great Tartar uſurpers got the better 
at length of all the ſmall ones. A Chineſe general 
for ſome time retarded their progreſs, becauſe he 
had a few cannon, either from the Portugueſe of 
Macao, or caſt by Schall the Jeſuit. It is very ex- 
traordinary, that the Tartars, with the ancient 
arms alone, ſhould prevail againſt thoſe who had ar- 
tillery to defend them. This was the reverſe of 
what happened in America, and ſhews the ſupe- 
rior genius of the northern over the ſouthern na- 
tions. 

It is more ſurpriſing, that the Tartars ſhould con- 
quer this vaſt empire ſtep by ſtep, under two mi- 
norities; for their young emperor Changti hap- 
pening to die in 1661, in his 24th year, before his 
empire was thoroughly ſettled, they choſe his ſon 
Camhi, an infant eight years old, the age at which 
his father had been choſen, This Camhi eſtabliſh- 
ed the Chineſe empire, having had the prudence and 
good fortune to command obedience equally from 
the Tartars and the, Chineſe. The miſſionaries 
whom he raiſed to the dignity of mandarins, com- 
mend him as the model of a perfect prince. Some 
travellers, and eſpecially Le Gentil, who were not 
mandarins, ſay, that he was fordidly avaritious, and 
extremely whimſical. But theſe perſonal details do 
not 
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not belong to this general view of the world. It is 
ſufficient, that the empire was happy under this 

nee: and this is the criterion by which we are to 
judge of kings. 

During this revolution, which laſted above thi 
years, one of the greateſt mortifications the Chineſe 
underwent, was, that their conquerors obliged them 
to cut off their hair, after the manner of the Tare 
tars. There were ſome who preferred death to this 
compliance. We have beheld inſurrections in Muſe 
covy, when Peter the Great obliged them to cut 
off their beards. Such is the power of cuſtom over 
the vulgar. | 

Time hath not yet confounded the conqueriied 
with the conquered; as in France, England, and 
other countries. But ſince the Tartars have adopt- 
ed the laws, cuſtoms, and religion of the Chineſe, 


the two nations will ſoon coaleſce. 


In this Camhi's reign, the European miſſionaries 
enjoyed great privileges : many of them werelodged 
in the Imperial palace; they built churches, and had 
rich houſes. They ſucceeded in America, by in- 
ſtructing ſavages in the neceſſary arts; and in. Chi- 
na, by teaching a ſenſible people the ſublimer ſtu- 
dies. But jealouſy ſoon deſtroyed the fruit of their 
wiſdom ; and that ſpirit of inquietude and conten- 
tion, which is ever the concomitant of knowledge 
and abilities among the Europeans, defeated their 
nobleſt deſigns. 

The Chineſe were ſurpriſed to fee foreign ſages, 
who could not agree even in regard to what they 
were come to teach, who perſecuted and anathe- 
matized one another, who had entered into mutual 
proſecutions at Rome“, and who made a congre- 
gation of cardinals decide, whether the Emperor of 


China underſtood his own language, as well as the 


Italian and French miſſionaries. 


_ * See in the Oeuvres meltes, the chapter of ceremonies concerning 
the cuſtoms of the Chineſe. : 
The 
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- Theſe diſputes were carried ſo high, that they 
were afraid in China, or pretended to be afraid, 
of the ſame diſturbances as had been felt in Japan. 
Camhi's ſucceſſor forbade the exerciſe of the Chri- 
ſtian religion ; While the Mahometans, and the dif- 
ferent Torts of bonzes, were tolerated. But this 


fame court being as ſenſible of the want of mathe · 


matics, as of the pretended danger from a new re- 


"gion, kept the III and ſilenced the 


miſlionaries. | 
A-memorable event in this empire was the great | 
earthquake in 1699, under the Emperor Camhi ; 
phenomenon more fatal than that which ——.— 
Lima and Liſbon in our days. About 300, odo people 


are ſaid to have been deſtroyed. Theſe concuſſions 
muſt often happen to our globe. From the number 


of volcanos that vomit ſmoke and fire, one would 
think, that the outward ſhell of the earth reſts on 


vaſt cafctns, and that it is full of inflammable mat- 


ter. In all probability, our habitation hath under. 
gone as many phylical revolutions, as avarice and 
ambition hath occaſioned moral ones among man- 


. 
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of ! in the ſeventeenth century. 


Mid the multitude of revolutions which we 
have beheld from one extremity of the earth 

to the other, there ſeems to be a fatal concatena- 
tion of cauſes, which impel mankind, juſt as the 


winds impel the ſands and waves, of the fea. This 


is farther corfirmed by what paſſed in Japan. In 
the ſixteenth century, a Portuguele prince, without 
power or riches, takes-it' into his head to ſend a 


few ſhips to the coaſts of Africa. Soon after the 


Portugueſe diſcover Japan. The Spaniards having 
| attaine 
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attained the ſovereignty of Portugal, carried on an 
immenſe trade with that empire. Under this ſanc- 
tion, and in conſequence of the general toleration 


+ of ſets in Aſia, the Chriſtian religion was introdu- 


ced, and eſtabliſhed in this country. Three Japa- 
neſe princes came to Rome to kiſs the feet of Pope 
Gregory XIII, Chriſtianity was going to be the 
predominant, and even the only religion of Japan, 
when its own force helped to deſtroy it. We have 
already taken notice, that the miſhonaries had a 
great many enemies in that country ; but they had 
likewiſe a very ſtrong party in their favour. The 
bonzes were afraid for their ancient poſſeſſions, and 
the Emperor was afraid for the ſtate. The Spa- 
niards had made themſelves maſters of the Philip- 
pine iſlands bordering upon Japan. All the world 
knew what they had done in America ; therefore it 
is not at all ſurpriſing, that this nation ſhould be a- 
larmed. So early as the year 1586, the Emperor 
of Japan condemned the Chriſtian religion ; and his 
ſubjects were forbid the exerciſe thereof upon pain 
of death : but as the trade with the Spaniards and 
the Portugueſe was ſtill open, their miſſionaries gain- 
ed proſelytes as faſt as the government made mar- 


tyrs. Foreign merchants were forbid to bring any 


Chriſtian prieſts into the country: notwithſtanding 
this prohibition, the governor of the Philippine i- 
lands ſent Cordeliers upon an embaſly to the Em- 
peror of Japan. Theſe ambaſſadors began with 
building a public chapel in Meaco, the capjtal of 
the empire ; but they were driven from thence, and 


the perſecution increaſed. The alternations of eru- 


eity and indulgence laſted long. It is evident, that 
reaſons of ſtate were the only cauſe of theſe perſe- 
cutions ; and that what determined the government 
to declare againſt the Chriſtian religion, was the ap- 
prehenſion of its being rendered ſubſervient to the 
ambitious deſigns of the Spaniards, For never did 
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the Japaneſe perſecute the religion of Confucius, 
though introduced by a people of whom they are 
Jealous, and againſt whom they have often made 
war. Kempfer, that learned and judicious obſer- 
ver, who was ſo long upon the ſpot, tells us, that, 
in 1674, they took a liſt of the inhabitants of Mea» 
co; and it was found, that there were twelve reli- 
gions in this capital, that the inhabitants all lived 
very quietly, and made about 400,000 ſouls, with- 
out reckoning the numerous court of the ſupreme 
pontiff, the Dairi. It is plain, that had the Portu- 
gueſe and Spaniards been ſatisfied with liberty of 
_ conſcience, they might have lived as peaceably in 
Japan as the people of thoſe twelve religions. They 
{till carried on a moſt lucrative commerce in this 
empire in 1636, ſince we find, that they imported 
from thence 2350 cheſts of ſilver into Macao. 
The Dutch, who traded to Japan ſince the year 
1600, were jealous of the Spaniſh commerce. In 
1637 they took a veſſel of this nation near the Cape 
of Good Hope, upon its return from Japan to Liſ- 
bon : on board this ſhip they found ſome letters 
from a Portugueſe officer named Moro, a kind of 
conſul from that. nation; containing the project of 
a conſpiracy of the Chriſtians in Japan againſt the 
Emperor; mentioning . moreover the number of 
ſhips and ſoldiers they expected from Europe, and 
from the ſettlements in Aſia, in order to execute 
the project. The letters were ſent to the court of 
Japan; Moro acknowledged his hand-writing, and 
was publicly burnt. Upon this the government 
choſe rather to forego all commerce with forcign» 
ers, than to be expoſed to the like danger. The 
Emperor Jemits, at an aſſembly of the grandees, 
made a famous edit, that thenceforward no Japa - 
neſe ſhould be permitted to leave the kingdom upon 
pain of death, that no foreigner ſhould be admitted 
into the empire, that all the Spaniards and Portu- 
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gueſe ſhould be expelled, that all the Chriſtians ia 
the country be impriſoned, and a reward of near 

1000 crowns be given to any body that would dif- 
cover a Chriſtian prieſt. This violent ſtep, to ſepa- 

rate themſelves at once from the reſt of the world, 

and for ever to renounce the advantages of com- 

merce, leaves no room to queſtion but the conſpi 

racy was real: but what puts it beyond all manner 

of doubt, the Chriſtians of the country, with ſome 

Portugueſe at their head, did really riſe up in arms, 

to the number of about 30,000; but they were 

beaten in 1638, and retired to a fortreſs upon the 

lca-coaſt, near the port of Nangaſaki. . 

In the mean time all foreigners were expelled. 
Even the Chineſe were comprehended under this ge- 
neral law, becauſe ſome Chriſtians had boaſted in- 
Japan, that China was upon the point of being con- 
verted to Chriſtianity. The Dutch themſelves, who 
had diſcovered the conſpiracy, were driven away 
like the reſt : the government had begun to demo- 
liſh their counting-houſe at Firando ; and their ſhips 
were already failed from that port: but there was 
one yet left behind, the captain of which was or- 
dered by the government to cannonade the fortrels, 
where the Chriſtians had taken ſhelter. The Dutch 
captain, whoſe name was Kokbeker, did this fatal 
ſervice; the Chriſtians were ſoon forced to ſurren- 
der, and ſuffered the moſt cruel puniſhments. Once 
more I repeat it, when we reflect on ſuch ſtrange 
revolutions in Japan, occaſioned by a Portugueſe 
captain of the name of Moro, and by a Dutch cap- 
tain, whoſe name was KXokbeker, we reſt fully con- 
vinced of the reſtleſs ſpirit of the Europeans, and of 
that fatality which diſpoſeth of nations. | 

The odious ſervice which the Dutch had done to 
Japan, did not procure them the favour they ex- 
pected, of eſtabliſhing a free and open trade: how- 
ever, they obtained leave to land upon a little iſland 
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95 called Deſima, in the neighbourhbod N 
and there to unload a determined quantity of 
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Before they can be admitted into this little iſland, 
which may be conſidered in ſome meaſure as a pri- 
fon, they are obliged to trample upon the croſs, to 
renounce all marks of Chriſtianity, and to ſwear 
that they are not of the Portugueſe religion. As 
ſoon as they arrive, their ſhips are ſeized on, and a 
price is fixed on their merchandiſe. Every year 
they ſubject themſelves to this confinement for the 
fake of money; and they who are kings at Batavia 


and the Moluccas, ſuffer themſelves to be treated 


here as ſlaves. It is true they are conducted from 
the little iſland to the Emperor's court, and upon 
the road they meet with reſpect and civility : but 
all the time they are obſerved with the greateſt vi- 
gilance; and their conductors and guards take an 
oath ſigned with their blood, that they will have a 
careful eye to every ſtep of the Dutch, and give an 
exact account thereof to the government. | 

It has been affirmed by ſeveral writers, that the 
Dutch do abjure Chriſtianity in Japan. This opi- 
nion is founded on the adventure of a Dutchman, 
who having eſcaped the vigilance of the*guards, 
went to live among the natives of the country, but 
was ſoon detected; to fave his life he ſaid he was 
not a Chriſtian, but a Dutchman. The govern- 
ment, ever {ſince that time, have forbid the build. 


ing of any ſhips fit to go out to ſea. They will 


have none but longboats for the commerce of their 
iſlands, To have any communication with foreign» 
ers is reckoned with them the higheſt of crimes ; 
one would think they are ſtill afraid, even after the 
danger is over. This terror is neither reconcileable 
to the courage of the people, nor to the grandeur 
of the empire; but they ſeem to have proceeded to 


this extremity, more from the horror of paſt trea- 
| chery, 
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N Phe whole conduct of the Japaneſe ſnews 


| m to be a people generous and eaſy, but bold 
and deſperate in their reſolutions; at firſt they gave 


a a cordial reception to ſtrangers, and hen they per- 


ceived themſelves injured and betrayed, they broke ; 


off all foreign connection for ever. | 
When Colbert the miniſter, of eternal memory, 
erected an Eaſt-India company, he would fain have 
introduced the French commerce into Japan, by 
means of the Huguenots, who might ſwear that they 
were not of the ſame religion as the Portugueſe : 
but the Dutch oppoſed this deſign ; and the Japa- 
neſe, content to receive every year one nation whom 
they treat as priſoners, would not admit cf two. 
I ſhall wave any mention here of the kingdom of 
Siam, ſaid to be far more extenſive and opulent 
than it really is; the reader will find, in the Age of 
Lewis XIV. what little is neceſſary to be known 
concerning this country. Corea, Cochinchina, 
Tunquin, Laos Ava, Pegu, are tracts of land, of 
which we have but a very ſlender knowledge; and 
among the prodigious multitude of iſlands that lie 
ſcattered in the extremity pf Aſia, there is hardly 
any except Java, the centre of the Dutch com- 
merce and empire, that comes Mithin the plan of 
this general hiſtory. The ſame may be ſaid of all 


thoſe nations that inhabit the middle of Africa, and 


of an infinite number of colonies in * new world. 
I ſhall onl ſerve, that, before the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, bote d balf of the inhabitants of the 
globe knew not the uſe of bread and wine; that a 
great part of America, and the eaſt of Africa, are 
ſtrangers to it ſtill; and that we are obliged to car- 
ry theſe elements with us to thoſe countries, to ce- 
lebrate the myſteries of our religion. 
The Anthropophagiſts are a great deal more rare 
than is reported; within theſe fifty years our 3 
ers 
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lers have ſeen one. There are many ſpecies of 
men evidently different. Several nations live {till in 
the ſtate of pure nature; and while we circumnavi- 
gate the globe, to ſee whether their countries afford 
any thing to ſatiate our cupidity, thoſe peaple do 
not ſo much as inquire whether there is any other 
nation beſide themſelves ; they ſpend their days in a 
happy indolence, which to us would be a great de- 
gree of miſery. 

There remains a vaſt deal more for our idle eu- 
. nolity to diſcover; but if we are ſatisfied with uſe- 


ful knowledge, the preſent diſcoverics are more than 
ſuſficient. 


' The, End of the Tuinèd Vorestt. 
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